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THE 

LIFE OF PAUL.US JBMILIUS^ 

SUMMARY. 

Plutarch* s motives inwriting the Lives of Ulmtrious men 
Noble extraction ofPaulus Mmilius. His 6tV^, Jirst 
offices^ and exploits^ His marriages; warinLiguria^ 
and taste for the sciences. War Tvith Perseus, kir^ of 
Macedon. Origin ofihe Roman war with thai country, 
Paulus Mmilius is elected consul a second time, and ap- 
pointed to the managtment of the Macedonian war. He 
harangues the peojSe, and sets off. Perseus^ avarice; • 
and JEmilius^ judicious conduct. Different opinions 
about springs and fountains. JEmilius enters Macedon 
by mount (Mympus, Height of that mountain, Sdpio 
crosses it, Perseus^ consternation; and the prudent 
measures of JEmdlius, Eclipse of the moon. Plan of 
battle, Perseus retreats, Vigorosts tesistance of the 
Macedonian phalanx ; which, however, is at last broken, 
JEmilius gains a complete victory: is alarmed for his 
ton, Perseus fUes, and carries iff his treasures to 
Samothrace, ^nUlius in two days takes possession of 
the whole ofMacedon, Despatch zanih which the intel- 
ligence is conveyed to Rome, Other instances of the 
speedy circulation of news, Perseus is taken, and 
kindly treated by ^knilius. His ahject behaviour. 
JEndlius^ speech to hie soldiers upon the^vicissitudes of 
human affairs. He travels in Greue, and introduces 
^Aere m^ny judicious regulations. His great satisfac'- 
tion in that country. He passes into Epirus ; and returns 
to bob/. Servitis Oalba endeavoure to deprive him oT 
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PAULUS iEMILIUS. 

the honour of a triumph. Servilius addresses the people 
in his favour. A triumph is decreed to him. ts extra* 
ordinary magmficence. Perseus is led up in it, with 
his children. jEmilius^ personal splendour. He loses 
his two sons ; but supports his misfortune with great 
magndnimity. Death of Perseus, and fate of his chU- 
dren. Taxes abolished at Rome. Difference ofMmi^ 
lius'* conduct from that of his son Scipio. He is elected 
censor: dies. Honours paid him* He leaves behind 
him very inconsiderable property. 



When I first applied myself to the writing of these 
Lives, it was for the «ake of others : but I pursue aAd 
persevere in that study for my own ; availing myself 
of history as of a mirror', from which I learn to adjust 
and regulate my conduct. For it is like living and coa- 
versing with these illustrious men, when I invite as it 
Tvere and receive them, one after another, under my 
roof; when I consider 

How great aod wonderful they were (3), 

and select from their actions the most memorable and 
glorious : 

1 This Life is by the modem editors of Amjrot, and by M. Ricard, 
jttdicioasly made |o precede that of Timoleon, as the preface clearlv 
indicates it ought to oe ; ia opposition to most of the editors of Plu- 
tarcb, who seems to have thought, without sufficient foundation, that 
the Greek should always go before his Roman parallel.* 

2 So Terence, 

Dmu/ue 
Inmotre, tanqaam in ^ecutwn^ uifrilas omnium 
Jweot aique ex aUb sumere exemplwn Ji6t. 

(Adelph. iii. 4.) 

HociUuiesi vraapufi in eognitime rerum saluhreae/rugiferum, 
omnit te txempn doeumenla in ittmH posita vmnument^ tntuerif inde 
HH, kunui ^P'^yod imUere capias ; indefstdum iiuxpiujadum e«tfu, 

3 haaof fqv otos re— —Horn. II. xxiv. 629. where the phrase ia ap- 
plied to Priam*8 admiration of Achilles. These allasions at oace 
prove the fuUnesa of Platarch's mind, and set off ^s compoeitioas.* 
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PAULUS iEMILIUS. 3 

Whafgreater blias ! What medteiDe, of our manners 
More powerfully corrective ! 

Democritus has a position in his philosophy*, utterly 
false indeed and leading to endless superstitions, that 
there are phantoms or images continually floating in the 
air, some propitious and some unlucky ; and advises ud 
to pray, that such may strike upon our senses, as are 
agreeahle to and perfective of bur nature, and not such 
as have a tendency to vice and error. For my part, 
instead of this, I fill my mind with the sublime images 
of the best and greatest men, by attention to history and 
biography ; and if I contract any blemish, any ill cus- 
tom or ungenerous feeling from other company in which 
I am unavoidably engaged, I correct and expel them, by 
calmly and dispassionately turning my thoughts to these 
excellent examples. For the same purpose, I now put 
into your^ hands the Life of Timoleon the Corinthian 
and that of iBmilius Paulus, men celebrated not only for 
their pursuits but their virtues ; insomuch that they 
have left room to doubt, whether their great achieve- 
ments were not more owing to their good fortune, than 
to*their prudence. 

Most writers agree, that the ^milian family was one 
of the most ancient among the Roman nobility : and it 
is asserted that the founder of it, who also left it his sur- 
name, was Mamercus ° the son of Pythagoras the philo- 
sopher'', who for the peculiar charms an# gracefulness of 

4 Democritas held that vinble objects produced their imaffe in the 
ambient air, which image produced a second, and the second a third 
still less than the former, and so on till the last produced its counter- 
part in the eye. This he supposed to be the process of the act of vi- 
sion, and called 6^v not' £id(i»A»y tumuaiiS. But he went on to what ijs 
infinitelv mure absurd. He maintained that thought was formed, ac- 
cordingly as those images struck upon the imagination ; that of these 
there was some good, and some evil ; that the good produced virtuous 
thoughts on us, and the evil the contrary. (L.) Plutarch, however, 
has made a fine use of this whimsical theory. Lucretius has amplifi« 
ed the notion of images (nmuZacra) in the beginning of his fourth 
book^ ver. 34. &c. 

For an account of Democritus, see Diog. Laert. iz. 34. 

5 Viz, those of Sessius Senecio. See not. 3. at the beginning of <he 
J^ife of Theseus.* 

^ See the Life of Numa, Vol. I. 

7 He is called Pythagoras the phildsopber, fo distinguish Kim fMn. 
Pythagoras the wrestler. . ........ ^ 
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4 PAULUS iEMILIUS. 

his elocution was called Emilias'; such at least is the 
opinion of those, who say that Numa was educated under 
Pythagoras. 

Those of this family, that distinguished themselyes^) 
found their attBchment to virtue generally hlessed with 
success. And, notwithstanding the ill fortune of Lucius 
Paulus at Cannas, he displayed upon the occasion both 
liis prudence and his valour. For when he could not 
dissuade his coUea^e from fighting, he joined him in 
the combat, though much against his will, but did not 
partake with him in his flight : on the contrary, when 
he who had plunged them into danger deserted the 
field, Paulus stood his ground, and fell bravely amidst 
the enemy with his sword in his hand'^ 

This Paulus had a daughter named iBmilia, who was 
married to Scipio the Great, and a son called Paulus, 
whose history I am now writing. 

At the time, in which, he made his appearance iii the 
world, Rome abounded in men celebrated for their vir- 
tues and other excellent accomplishments *' ; and even 
among those iBmilius made a distinguished figure, with- 
out having pursued the same studies, or set out in the 
same tvack, ^ith the young nobility of that age. For 
he did not exercise himself in pleading causes, neither 
could he stoop to salute, and solicit, and caress the peo- 
ple, which was the method that most men took who 
aimed at popularity. Not but that he had received 
talents from nature to acquit himself well in either of 
these respects, but he reckoned the honour that flows 
from bravery, justice, and probity, preferable to both ; 
and in these virtues he soon surpassed all the young 
men of his time. 

The first of the high oj£ces of state, for which he 

8 From the Greek GuuvXor.* 

9 From Lucius iEmiiius, who was consul A. U. C. 270. and over- 
came the Volsci, to Lucius P&ulus, who vras father to Paulus !£milius 
and fell at Canns, A. U. C. 538., there were many of those ^rnilii re- 
nowiied for their victories and triumphs. 

10 See the Life of Fafoius Maximus, Vol. U. p. 184. 

11 In that period we find the Sempronii, the Albini, the Fabii Max- 
imi, the Marcel li, the Scipionei, the Fnlvii, the Salpitii, the Cetheg^i,. 
jths MeteD), ftc. Ac. .' ! 
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PAULUS iEMlLIUS. 5 

was a candidate, was that of JBdile ; and he carried it 
dgsdnst twelve competitors, who (we are told) were all 
afterward consuls. And when he was appointed one 
of the priests calle)! Augurs, whom the Romans employ 
in the inspection and care of divination hy the flight of 
birds and by prodigies in the air, he studied so atten- 
tively the usages of his country, and acquainted him- 
self so perfectly with the ancient ceremonies of reh- 
gion, that what before was only considered as an 
honour, and courted on account of the authority an- 
nexed to it*^, appeared in his hands to be one of the 
principal arts. Thus he confirmed the definition, which 
is given by some philosophers, " That religion is the 
science of worshipping tl>e gods"." He did every 
thing with skill and application ; he laid aside all o4;her 
concerns while he attended to this, and made nolj the 
least omission or innovation' ; but disputed with his 
colleagues about the minutest article, and insisted that 
though the Deity might be supposed to be merciful, 
and willing^to overlook some neglect, yet it was danger- 
ous for-the state to connive at and pass by such things-^ 
For no man ever began his attempts against govern- 
Tuent with an enormous crime ", and relaxing in the 
smallest matters breaks down the fences of the greatest. 
Neither was he less exact in requiring, and observ- 
ing, the mihtary discipline of his country. He did not 
study to be popular in command, nor endeavour like 
the generahty to make one commission the foundation 
for another, by humouring and indulging the soldiery" : 
bu^ as a priest instructs the initiated with care in the , 
sacred ceremonies, so he explained to those that were 
under him the rules and customs of war ; and being 

i2 Under pretence that the auspices w«re favourable or otherwise, 
the Augurs had it in their power to promote or put a stop to any pub- 
lic affair whatever. (Cic. de Legg. ii. 12.)- Of this colle^ most of 
the patrician youth, who wished to take a part in state-aAaii'tj, were 
admitted roembers. 

13 See PlafcQ'sEuthyphron. 

14 Xhus ne^mmperUefuM iwrpissimUSt in Plutarch's opinion (it ap- 
pears) was as true of political, as of moral turpitude.* 

15 The Roman soldiers ^re at the same time citizens, who ha'cl 
vptes fqf all the great civil va^ military empbymeuts. 
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r PAULUS ^MILIU^. 

inexorable, at the same time, to those that transgressed 
them, he re-established his country in its former glory. 
. With him indeed the beating of an enemy was a matter 
of much less account, than the bringing of his country- 
men to strict discipline ; the first seeming to be the 
necessary consequence of the latter. 

During the war, in which the Romans were engaged 
with Antiochus the Great" in the east, and in jvhich 
their most experienced officers were employed, another 
broke out in the west. There was a general revolt in 
Spain*'' ; and thither JEmilius was sent^ not with six 
hctors only like other prstors, but with twice the num* 
ber which seemed to raise his dignity to an equality 
with the consular. He beat the barbarians in two 
pitched battles *% and killed thirty thousand of them ; 
which success appears to have been owing to his gene- 
ralship in choosing his ground, and attacking the enemy 
while they were crossing a river ; for, by these means,- 
his army gained an easy victory. He made himself 
master of two hundred and fifly cities, which volun- 
tarily opened their gates : and having established peace 
■ throughout the province, and secured its allegiance, he 
returned to Rome not a drachma richer than he went 
out. He never indeed was desirous to enrich himself, 
but lived in a generous manner upon his own estate : 
which however was so far from being large, that after 
1^8 death it was hardly sufficient to answer his wife's 
<Jowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papirius, 
Maso, ^ man of consular dignity. After he had lived 
with her a long time in wedlock, he divorced^er, though 
she had brought him very fine children ; for she was 
mother to the illustrious Scipio,and to Fabius Maximus. 

16 The war with Antiochus the Great, kin;^ of Syria, began about 
' A. U. C. 562., twenty-four years after the battle ofCannap. The con- 
sul Glabrio was employed in it, and after him the two Scipios ; the 
eider of whom was content to serve as lieutenant under his orother. ^ 

(Liv. ixxvii. !,) 

17 Spain, after having* shaken off the Roman yoke daring the Punic 
wars, bad been recovered by Scipio Nasica. 

18 Livy (xxxvii. 57.) speaks only of one successful battle, in which 
Jpaulus ^milius forced the entrenchments of the Spaniards, kilted 
t'ighteeQ thousand of theio, and made three hundred prisoners. 
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I^AULUS JEMILIUS; 7 

The reason c^this separation history does not record ; 
btit with respect to divorces in general, the account 
which a certain Roman, who put away his wife, gave 
of his own case seems to have been a just one. When 
his friends remonstrated, and asked him^ *' Was she not 
chaste ? Was she not fair ? Was^he not fruitful ?" He 
held out his shoe, and said, '* Is it not handsome ? Is it 
not new ? Yet none knows where it pinches, but he 
that wears it." It is certain, that men usually repudiate 
their wives for great and visible faults ; yet sometimes 
also a peevishness of temper or incongruity of manners, 
small and frequent distastes though not discerned by 
the world, produce the most incurable aversions iff « 
married life ". 

^milius, thus separated from Papiria, married ^a 
second wife, by whom he had also two son^. These 
he brought up in his own house ; the sons of Papiria 
being adopted into the greater and most noble families 

19 M. Ricard, with seme others, thinks it not improbable that the 
duthor of this observation was Patilns iBinilius himself. The very in- 
genious Dr. Robertson mentions this frequency of divorces, as one of 
the necessary reasons for introducing the Christian religion at that 
precise period of time, when it was published to the world. '* IH« 
vorces on verj slight pretences were permitted both by the Greek and 
Roman legislators. And, though the pure manners of those republics 
restrained for some time the operation of such a pernicious institution, 
though the virtue of private persons seldom abused the iadute^ence that 
the legislator allowed them, yet no sooner had the establishment of 
arbitrary power and the progress of luxury vitiated the taste of men, 
than the law with regard to divorces was found to be amongst the worst 
corruptions that prevailed in that abandoned age. The ^cility of se • 
parations rendered married persons careless or practising or obtaining 
those virtues, which render domestic life elBLsy and delightful. The 
education of their children, as the parents were not mutually endear- 
ed or inseparably connected, was generally disregarded ; each parent 
considering it but a partial care, which m'ght with equal justice de- 
volve on the other. Marriage, instead of restraining, added to the 
violence of irregular desire, and under a legal title became the vilest 
and most shameless prostitution. From all these causes the marriage 
state fell into disreputation and contempt, and it became necessaiy to 
force men by penal laws into a society, where they expected no se- 
coreor lasting nappiness. Among the Romans domestic corraption 
grew of a sudden to an incrediblelieight. And perhaps, in the history 
of maokind, we can find no parallel to the undisguised impurity and 
licentiousness of that age. It was in ^ood time therefore, &c. &c," 
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8 PAULUS ^MILIUS. 

in Rom^ the elder ^ by the Fabins Mazimus who wsi^ 
five times consul, and the younger by his cousin-german 
the son of Scipio Africanus, who gave him the name of 
Scipio. One of his daughters was married to' the son 
of Cato, and the other to ^lius Tubero a man of supe* 
rior integrity, and who of all the Romans knew best 
how to bear poverty. There vt^ere not fewer than six- 
, teen of the iElian family and name, who had only a 
small house and one farm among them" ; and in this 
house they all lived, with their wives and many chil- 
dren. Here dwelt the daughter of iBmilius, who had 
been twice consul, and had triumphed twice ; not 
ashamed of her husband's poverty, but admiring that 
virtue which kept him poor. Very dififermit is the be- 
haviour of brothers, and other near relatidns in these 
days ; who, if their possessions be not separated by 
large tracts of land, rivers, and fortresses, are perpetu- 
ally at variance about them. So much instruction does 
history/ suggest to the consideration of those, who are 
willing to profit by it. 

When ^milius was created consul ^, he went upon 
an expedition against the Ligurians, whose country lies 
at the foot of the Alps, and who are also by some called 
' Ligustines :' a bold and martial people, that had learnt 
the art of war from the Romans, by means of their 
vicinity. For they dwelt in the extremities of Italy, 
bordering upon that part of the Alps which is washed 
by the Tuscan sea, just opposite to Africa, and were 
mixed with the Gauls and Spaniards who inhabited the 
coast. At that time they had likewise some strength 
^t sea, and their corsairs plundered and destroyed the 
merchant-ships as far as the pillars of Hercules. They 
had an army of forty thousand men to receive ^milius, 
who came but with eight thousand at the most. He 
engaged them however, though five times his number, 

20 Who took the name of Q. Fabii|« ^miltanns, and was father to 
the celebrated orator Q. Fabius. His brother likewise adopted tb« 
surname of ^miliaQus.* 

21 See Yal. Max. (iv. 4 .) who adds, rmtnis mulios euUon$ d4iidiran»/ 
quam domiim kabehat.* 

22 It was in the year followiog, that he w«nt against the Ltgurians. 

(JLAr. xU 85.;^ 
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PAtJMJS JEMILIUS. 9 

^dtifriy routed tbean, and having shot them up within 
their walled tow^, offered them reasonable and mode- 
rate terms. For the Romatis did not choose utterly to 
cut off the people of Liguria, whom they considered as 
a bulwark against the Gaiils, a people always hovering 
over Italy. The Ligurians, confiding in JSmilius, de- 
livered up their ships and their towns. He only razed 
the fortifications, and then re-delivered to them the 
cities : but he carried off their shipping, not leaving 
them a vessel bigger than those with three banks of 
oars ; and he set at liberty a number of prisoners, as 
well Romans as Strangers, whom they had captured 
both at sea and land^. 

Such were the memorable actions of his first CQnsul- 
ship. AfterifAiich, he often expressed his desire of 
being appointed again to the same high office, and even 
stood candidate for it ; but, meeting with a repulse, 
he solicited it no more. Instead of that, he applied 
himself- to the discharge of his function as augur, and 
to the education of his sons ; not in such arts alone as 
had been taught in Rome, and those which he had him- 
self learned, but also in the politer arts of Greece. For 
this purpose he not only kept masters who could teach 
them grammar, logic, and rhetoric, but sculpture also 
and painting ; together with such as were skilled in 
breaking and training horses and dogs, and were to 
instruct them in riding and hunting. When no public 
affairs prevented him, he himself always attended their 
studies and exercises. In short, he was the most in- 
dulgent parent in Rome. 

As to pubhc affairs, the Romans wefre then engaged 
in a war with Perseus ^*, king of Macedon ; and they 
imputed it either to the incapacity or cowardice of their 
generals^, that the advantage was on the enemy's side. 
For they, who had forced Antiochus the Great to quit 

23 ^milius* conduct upon this occasion, hs it appears froraLiv. %\. 
25-28m deserved an ampler detail.* v 

24 This second Macedonian war with Perseus began A. U. C; 583*, 
B C. 171. 

25 Those generals were P. Licinius Crassus, after him A. Hostiliti^ 
Mancinas, and then Q. Martius Philippus, who dragged the war 
hqayilv on during the three y^ars of their consulship. 
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10 PAULUS ^MILIUS. 

the rest jC»f Asia*, driven hitn beyond mouat TtntH^y 
confined bim to Syria, and made Urn deem himself 
happy in pun^hasing his peace with fifteen thonflenH 
talents" ; who had lately vanquished king Philip in 
Thessaly^, and delivered the Greeks from the Mace- 
donian yoke ; hi short, who had subdued Annibal, one 
superior to sdl kings both in valour and power ,'thought 
it an intderable thing to be obliged to contend for a 
long time with Perseus upon equal terms, as if he were 
a competent match for them, who only brought into 
the field the poor remains of his father's routed forces. 
Here, however, the Romans were deceiVed ; for they 
knew not that Philip, after his defeat, had raised a 
much more numerous and better disciplined army, thaii 
he had before. This it may not be afbiss to explain 
in a few words, from the very beginning. Antigonus ^,. 

26 Seveoteeo years before. 

27 Llvy says twelve thousand, which were to be paid in twelve 
frears, b^ iastalments of a thousand talents a year, (xxxviii. 38.) 

28 This service was performed by Quinctius FlaminiuSt who de^ 
feated Philip in Thessaly, killed eight thousand of his men upon the 
spotf took five thousand prisoners, and after his victory caused procia- 
matton to be made by a herald at the Isthmian grames that Greece w%» 
frele. See his Life, Vol. ill. 

29 This Antiffonus killed Eumenes. and took Babylon from Seleu- 
COM ; and when nis son Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy's fleet at 
Cyprus, first (of all Alexander's successors) presumed to wear a dif\^ 
dem, and assumed the title of king. 

Philip, of the race of the Temenidap. 
f ' ^ ' — ^ 

Antigonus I. Demetrius 

m. Stjratonice 

Demetrius I. (Poliorcete») 
ro. 1. Phila 

Antigonus II. (GonaUs) 

Demetrius II. Alcyoneus (natural child) 

^ ■ — " — ^ 

Philip Antigonus III. (Doson) EJcbecrates 

Perseus^ la«t king of Macedon Demetrius 

Fbilip Alexander a daughter, who all died at Rome. 

Se« the Life o( Oemetriut, Vol. Yll. not. eX. 
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^ mo0t|Miwerfttiiimongthegc»ierabaiidsacce8SaM 
Alexander, having gained for himself and his descend* 
mi» the tide of king, had a son named Demetrius, who 
was father to Antigonus sumaoned Gonatas. Gonotas 
had a son named Demetrius, who after a short reign 
left a young son called Philip. The Macedonian no^^ 
bility, dreading the confusion often consequent upon d 
dlinority, set up Antigonus cousin to the deceased king, 
imd gave him his widow, the mother of Philip, to wife. 
At first thej made him only regent and general, but 
affterward finding that he was a moderate and public** 
spirited man, they declared him king. He ti was that 
had the name of Doson^, because he was always pro- 
mising, but never performed what he promised. After 
him, Phitip mounted the throne, and though yet but 
a youth soon showed himself equal to the greater of 
kings ; so that it was believed, he would restore the 
Crown of Macedon to its ancient dignity, and be the 
Only man that could stop the progress of the Roman 
power, which was now extending itself ovcfr the whole 
world. Being beaten however ai Scotussa^ by Titus 
Flaminius, his coui'age for the present sunk ; and, en- 
gaging to receive such terms as the Romans should 
impose, he was glad to come off with a moderate fine. 
But, recollecting himself afterward, he could not brook 
the dishonour. To reign by the courtesy of the Romans 
appeared to him more suitable to a slave, who minds 
nothing but his pleasures, than to a man who has any 
dignity of sentiment; and he therefore turned his 
thoughts to war, but made his preparations with the ut- 
most privacy and caution. For suffering the towns that 
were near ihe great roads and by the sea to run to 
decay, and to become half-desolated, in order that 
he might be held in contempt by the enemy, he col- 
lected an jmmense force in the higher provinces; and 
filling the inland places, the towns and castles, with 

30 DosoQ signifies *will'give.' ' 

31 For an account pf tfafs «ngag;^m«aV Aee the Lif« of Fl&tniiiiua^ 
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arms, money, and men fit for service, mllhont iddt&ig 
any parade of war, he had his trdops (like so manj' 
wrestlers, trained and exercised in secret) always in 
readiness for it. For he had in his arsenal arms for 
thirty thousand Inen, in his garrisons eight miDions of 
measures of wheat, and money in his coffers to defray 
the charge of maintaining ten thousand mercenaries foi* 
ten years, to defend his country. But he had not the 
satisfaction of carrying these designs into execution 5 
for he died of grief and a broken heart, upon discover* 
ing that he had unjustly put Demetrius his more worthy 
son to death ^, in consequence of an accusation pre- 
ferred by his other son Perseus. 

Perseus, who sur^^ived him, inherited with the crown 
his father's hostility to Rome ; but he was not equal to 
such a burthen, on account of the littleness of his ca- 
pacity and the meanness of his manners ; avarice being- 
the principal of the many passions, which reigned in 
his distempered heart. It is even said, that he wa^ 
not Philip's son ; but that the wife of that jSrince took 
him, as soon as he was born, from his mother (a semp- 
stress of Argos, named GnathsBnia**) and imposed him 
upon her husband as her own. And the chief reason 
of his compassing the death of Demetrius seemed to 
have been his fear that the royal house, having a law- 
ful heir, might prove him to be supposititious. Btft 
though he was iof such an abject and ungenerous dis- 
position, yet elated with the- prosperous situation of 
his affairs,, he engaged in war with the Romans, and 
long maintained the conflict ; repulsing several of their 
fleets and armies commanded by men of consular dig- 
nity, and even beating some of them. Publius Licini- 
us, who first invaded Macedon, he defeated in an en- 
gagement of the cavalry^, killed two thousand five 

32 This story is ffnely embelliflhed in Dr. Young's tragedy of *»tbe 
Brothers;* for a great part of which, however, that author was in- 
debted (it appears) to a French tragedy, called, Persie ei Vemetritts.** 

33 Or Gaathapnium (see the Life of Aratus, near the conclusiooy 
Vol. VII.) a termination not unusual in the names of ancient courte-- 
ians. See also the Life of Lycurgns, Vol. I.^ 

34 Livy has given us a description of this actiion, at the end of 
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"buadced of Us best men, and took six haadred prison' 
era. He surprised the Roman fleet which lay at anchor 
ofl* Oreum^, took twenty of their store-ships, sunk 
the rest that were loaded with wheat, and made himself 
master besides of four galleys, which had each fi\e 
benches of oars. He fought also another battle, by 
which he drove back the consul Hostilius, who was 
attempting to enter his kingdom by Elimia ; and when 
the same general was stealing in by the way of Thes- 
ss^y, he presented himself before him, but the Roman 
did not choose to stand the encounter. And as if this 
war alone did^ not sufficiently employ him, or the 
Romans singly were not an enemy respectable enough^ 
he went upon an expedition against the Dardanians, 
in which he cut in pieces ten thousand of them, and 
carried off much booty. At the same time, he privately 
{Solicited jthe Gauls who dwell near the Danube, and 
are called Bastarnae. These were a warlike people, 
and strong in cavalry. He tried the lUyrians likewise, 
hoping to bring them to join him by me^ans of Gentius 
their king ; and it was reported that the barbarians had 
taken his money, under promise of making an inroad 
into Italy by the lower Gaul, along the coast of the 
Adriatic ^. 

When this intelligence was brought to Rome, the 
people thought proper to lay aside all regard to interest 

his forty-secood book. Perseus offered peace to those whom be had 
beaten, upon as easy conditions as if he himself had been over- 
thrown, but the Romans refused it; they made it a rule Jndeed, never 
to make peace whei> defeated. (L.) Ha tone mot eraU m adversii vful- 
tum tecunda fortuna. gerere, moderari anmos in teeundis. (ib. 62.) 
iUne Arent jamais la paix que vain^eursj says Montesq. Grand. & 
DkctM* &c. The rule proved a wise one for that people, but can ne- 
ver be universally adopted. £i de noi duvoTov cv swots natfo'iS, says Flo- 
lybius Tery judiciously upon the occasion, cwonof av nr firairo9naUiv,9f 

35 lo Eubcea I. 

36 See Polybius, a contemporary author, who relates what passed 
in the embassy sent by Perseus. He practised also with Eumenes 
king of Bilh^nia, and caused representations to be made to Antiochus 
king ofSyna, that the Romans' were equally enemies to all kings: 
bQt, Eumenes demanding fifteen hundred talents, a stop was put to the 
negotiation. The very treating, however, with Perseus occasioned 
an inveterate hatred Between the Romans and their old friend ^U^ 
menes ; but th&( hatred w&$ of no service to feractts, 
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and solicitation in the choice of their generals, and to 
call to the comttiaQd a person of understanding, fit for 
the direction of great affairs. Such was Paulus ^mili- 
us, a man advanced in years indeed (for he ,was abojul 
threescore) but still in his full strength, and surrounded 
with young sons and sons-in-law, and a number of 
other considerable relations and friends, who all per* 
suaded him to listen to the people, callin| him io the 
consulship. At first he received the offer of the citizens 
very coldly, though they went so far as to court and 
even to entreat him, for he was now no longer ambitious 
of that honour : but as they daily attended at his gate, 
and loudly summoned him to make his appearance in 
the Forum, he was at length prevailed upon. When 
he put himself among the candidates, he looked less 
like a man who sued for the consulship, than as one 
who brought success along with him^: and, when at 
the request of the citizens he went down into the €am- 
puft Martins, they all received him with so entire a con* 
lidence and, such a cordial regard, that upon their creat- 
ing him consul the second time, they would not suffer 
the lots to be cast for the provinces ^ as usual, but im- 
mediately voted him the direction of the war in Mace* 
don. It is said that ailer the people had appointed him 
conunander-in-chief against Perseus, and conducted 
him home- in a very splendid manner, he found his 
daughter Tertia, who was yet but a child, in tears. 
Upon this he took her in his arms, and asked her, 
" Why she wept ?" The girl, embracing and kissing 
him, said, " Don't you know then, father, that Perseus 
is dead?*' meaning a little dog of that name, which 
she had brought up. To which ^milius replied, " 'Tis 
a lucky incident, child ; I accept the omen." This 
particular is related by Cicero, in his Treatise on 
Divination*. 

It was the custom for those, who were appointed to 
the consulship, to make their acknowled^ents to the 
people-in a speech from the rostrum : ^milius, having 

37 See Livjr iMr, 22.* 

38 LivT aays the contrary, (ili?. 17.^ 

39 i. 46.» 
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t&»<stBkAeA the citizens upon this occasion, told theto, 
'< 'That lie had applied for his former consulships 
because he wanted a command ; but in this they had 
applied to him, because they wanted a commander : 
and therefore, at present, he did not hold himself 
obl^ed to them. If they could have the war better 
directed by another, he would readily quit the employ* 
nient ; but if they placed their confidence in him, he 
expected that they would not interfere with his orders^ 
or propagate idle reports, but provide in silence what 
was necessary for the war : for, if they wished to com- 
mand their commanders, their expeditions would be 
oiore ridiculous than ever'^." It is not easy to express 
bow much reverence this speech procured him from 
the citizens, and what high expectations it produced' 
of the event. They rejoiced, that they had passed by 
the smooth-tongued candidates, and made choice of a 
general, who had so much freedom of speech and such 
dignity of manner. Thus the Romans submitted like 
servants to reason and virtue, in order that they might 
one day rule and become the masters of the world. 

That Paulus iEmilius, when he went upon the Mace^ 
donian -expedition, had a prosperous voyage and jour» 
ney, and arrived with speed and safety in the camp, 
J impute to his good fortune ; but when I consider 
bow the war was conducted, and see that the greatness 
of his courage, the excellence of his counsels, the 
fittachment of his friends, his presence of mind and 
dexterity of expedients in time of danger, all contri- 
buted to his success, I cannot place his glorious and 
distinguished actions to any account but his own. The 
avarice of Perseus, indeed, may possibly be considered 
• as a fortunate circumstance for iBmilius ; since it blast- 
ed and ruined the immense preparations and elevated 
hopes of the Macedonians, by a mean regard to money, 

40 See this harangue somev^hat differently reported in Livy. The 
three preceding years had soppHed the Romans with too much occa- 
8ion tor finding fault with their {generals ; and it had now nearly 
grown into a habit with them. iErailius, however, does not wholly 
renounce their iunsdiction : —**non mmiSy tpd mm eariitimem admo- 
nendos duces esse, tmmd eum, qui de su6 unitts sentmtiH omnia gerat, 
^(perlumjudicomagisquSansapimteJih** &c. (xlv. 12.)* 
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F6f tbe Bastarnae had come at his request, with a hti^ 
6( ten thousand horsed each of which had a foot- 
sroldier by his side, and they all fought for hire : they 
were men that knew not how to till the ground, to feed 
cattle, or to navigate ships, but their sole professioii' 
and employment was to fight and to conquer. When 
these jpitched their tents in Medica^ and mingled with 
the king's forces, who beheld them tali in their persons, 
ready beyond expression at their exercises, lofty and 
full of menaces against the enemy, the .Macedonians 
were inspired with fresh courage, and a strong opinion 
(hat the Romans would not be able to stand against 
them, but be terrified both by their looks and by their 

^ strange and frightful motions. 

After Perseus had filled his people with such spirits 
and hopes, the barbarians demanded of' him a thousand 
pieces of gold^ for every officer ; but the thoughts of 

' parting with such a sum almost turned his brain, and in 
the narrowness of his heart he refused it, and broke off 
the alliance : as if he had not been the enemy of the 
liomans, but their steward, who was to give an exact 
account of his whole expenses to those, agsdnst whom 
be Was acting. At the same time^ the example of the 

41 Livy (xliv. 26.) has well described this horseman and his foot' 
soldiers. He says, "there came ten thousand horse, and as " many 
foot who kept pace with the horse, and when any of the cavaliy wei*e 
unhorsed they mounted and went into the ranks." The VeUtta^ a 
kind of light-armed troops first instituted, on the suggestion of the 
centurion Q. Navius, dunn^ the siege of Capua in the second Pun|c 
war (Liv. xxvi. 4.), were of the same description. 

As soon as Perseus had intelligence of the approach of the Basta;^'- 
nap, he sent Antigonus to congratulate Qoiidicus their king. Clondi- 
pns made answer, that the Gauls could not march a step farther with- 
out money ; wUich Perseus, in hts avarice and ill policy, refused 16 
'advance. 

42 A district of Thrace, situated between the rivers Strympn and 
Nessus or Nestus.* / 

43 See Livy xliv. 26.» 

44 We agree with the editor of the former English translation, tha^ 
the original here is extremely corrupted, and very difficult to be re- 
stored ; and that it seems improbable, the Romans should have an'kr- 
my of a hundred thousand men iji Macedon. See Livy xliv. 2L But Ih^ 
improbability lessens, if we consider that Paulus iEmilius applied upoQ 
this occasion to the allies, especiallv tbe Achseant, for what forces 
they could spare ; and if we include toose that acted on boa^rd the Ro- 
man fleet ^militts indeed, just before the battle, expreastts hifl appre- 
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kit^emy pemted out to bsm better things ; for, beside 
Aeir other preparations, they had a hundred thousand 
ifien collected and ready for their use : and yet he having 
to oppose sa considerable a force, and an armament 
matntaiBed at such an extraordinary expense, counted 
his gold and sealed his bags, as much afraid to touch 
&em as if they had belonged to another. Nevertheless 
he was not descended from any Lydian or Phoenician 
merchant, but allied^ to Alexander and Philip, whose 
maxim it was to procure empire by money, and not 
money by empire, and who pursuing that maxim con- 
quered the world. For it was a common saying, '' That 
it was not Philip, but Philip's gold, that took the cities 
of Greece." As for Alexander, when he went upon the 
Indian expedition, and saw the Macedonians dragging 
after them a heavy and unwieldy load of Persian wealth, 
he first set fire to the royal carriages, and then persuaded 
the rest to do the same to theirs, that they might move 
forward to tlie war hght and unencumbered : whereas 
Perseus, though he and his children and his kingdom 
overflowed with wealth, would not purchase his preser- 
vation by the expenditure of a small part of it ; but 
was carried a wesdthy captive to Rome, and showed that 
people, what immense sums he had saved and laid up for 
them. 

Nay, he not only deceived and sent away the Gauls, 
bat also imposed upon Gentius king of the lUyrians, 
whom he had persuaded to join him in the war by a sub- 
sidy of three hundred talents. He even went so far, as 
to order the money to be counted before that prince's 
envoys, and sufiered them to put their seal upon it. 
Oentius, thinking his demands coipplied with, in viola- 
tion of all the laws of honour and justice, seized and 
imprisoned the Roman embassadors who were then at 
his court. Perseus now concluded that there w^s no need 

hensions from the enemj^s superiority of numbers ; and it is true, that 
hehad none "to depend upon but the Bomans, who were comparatively 
few. f n his Grecian allies he could not place much confidence, because 
it was their interest, that the kingdom of Maccdon should stand, and in 
fact, when that fell, severe tribunals were set up in Gitece, and its re- 
flistiniog shadow of liberty was lost. 
45 As he pretended at least.* 
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of moMfy to ^w ins ally ato ike war, amct ht hti 
imaToidaMy plaoged himsdtf into it by an open instaaed 
of violeace, aiid an inexcusable act of liostiMty : and 
therefore he defrauded the unhafipy aofin of tixe Ibree 
huisdred taietits, and without the least eoiic^ni befafdd 
him, his wife, and his children, shordy afb^rward dn^- 
ged from his kingdc»n (as out of their nest) by l£e 
prs&tor Lucius Acicius, who was sent agaiast him at the 
head of an army"'. 

^mihus, advancing against such an adversary as 
Perseus, despised indeed the man, yet could not but ad« 
mire his preparations and his strength. For he had lour 
thousand horse, and nearly forty thousand foot whocom^ 
posed the phaludx : and being encamf^d by the8ea«-«ide 
at the foot of mount Olympus, in a place perfectly inac- 
cessible, and strengthened on every part with fbiti^ica^ 
tions of wood, he lay free from all apprehensions, per- 
suaded that he should wear out the consul by ptotracttng 
the time, and exhausting his treasures. But ^nadiius^ 
always vigilant and attentive, weighed every expedient 
and method of attack : and perceiving that the soldiers 
through want of disciphne in time past were knpatient of 
delay, and ready to dictate to their general things im- 
possible to be executed, he reproved them with the 
utmost severity ; ordering them not to intermeddle or 
attend to any thing but their own persons and their arm^, 
that they might be in readiness to use their swords as 
became Romans, when their commander should give 
them an opportunity. He ordered also the sentinel to 
keep watch without their pikes ^% that they might guard 
the better against sleep, when they were sensible that 

46 See L\vy, xiiF. 30, 31. The expedition only lastt^d thirty days., 
and the news of the event reached Koine, before intellig^encc of tht>. 
undertaking had transpired. From thi<i Gentius the herb (jentian had 
«t8 naro^, as he first diMOVered its useful bitterness, Piin. H. N. XjKvti. 
17. For the clear understanding of this whole passage, the reader 
shoftild consult Livy, xHv. 17.. and Polyb. Lcgat. 77.* 

47 Livy, who gives us his harangue upon the occasion (xliv. 3-1.) 
says * without their shields |^ the reason or which was, that the Roman 
shields bein^long, they might rest their heads upon them and sleep 
standing, yilra^'liup, however, made one order in favour of the soU 
diers upon guard ; for he directed them to be relieved at npon, where- 
as before they us^d to be upon duty the whole day. 
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tiM&y \mi n0thiof to defend tIi«oselr€s with against the 
e&eoiy, who might attack them in Uie night. 

But his men complained the most of want of water ; 
for only a little^ and that but indifferent, flowed or ra^er 
came drop by drop from ^ome springs near the sea. — 
In this extremity uEmiiius, seeing before him mount 
CHympus very high and covered wifii trees, conjectured 
from their verdure that there must be springs in it, 
which would discharge themselves at the bottom, and 
therefore caused several pits and wells to be dug at the 
foot of it. These were soon filled with clear water, 
which ran into them with the greater force and rapid- 
ity, because it had been previously confined. 

Some however deny, that there are any hidden sources 
constantly provided with water in the places from which 
it flows, neither will' they allow the discharge to be 
omng to the opening of a vein ; but assert, that the 
water is formed instantaneously from the condensation 
of vapours, and that by the coldness and pressure of the 
earth a moist vapour is rendered fluid. For as the 
breast of women are not, like vessels, stored with milk 
always ready to flow, but prepare and change the nutri- 
ment which ie in them into milk ; so the cold and spring} 
places of the ground have not a quantity of water hid 
within them, which as from reservoirs always fuil can 
suffice to supply large, streams and rivers ; but, by 
compressing and condensing the vapours and the air, 
convert them into water. And such places being opened 
aflbrd that element freely, just as the breasts of women 
do milk from their being sucked, by compressing ^nd 
liquefying the vapour ; whereas the earth, that remains 
idle and undug, cannot produce any water, because it 
wants that motion which alone is the true cause of it. 

But those who teach this doctrine, give occasion to 
the skeptical to observe, that by parity of reason there 
is. no blood in animals, but that the wound produces it 
by a change in the fleshand spirits, which that impres- 
sion renders fluid. It is likewise refuted by those who, 
digging deep in the earth to undermine some fortifica- 
tion or to search for metals, meet with deep riverF, not 
collected by little and little (which would be the case, , 
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if they were produced at the instant the earth was 
opened), bat rushing upon them at once in great abun- 
dance. And it often happens, upon breaking of a h«cc 
rock, that a quantity of water suddenly gushes OQt^« 
and as suddenly ceases. So much upon this subject 
(of springs). 

^milius sat still for some days, and it is said that there 
never were two laige armies so near each other^ whidi 
remained so quiet. But exploring and weighing every 
thing, he got information ^ that there was only one 
way left unguarded, which lay through Perrhael^a by 
Pythium and Petra ; and conceiving stronger hope from 
the defenceless condition of the place, than fear from 
its rugged and difficult appearance, he ordered the mat- 
ter to be discussed in council. 

Scipio sumamed Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio Africa- 
nus, who was subsequently a leading man in the senate, 
was the first that offered to head the troops in taking this 
circuit to come at the enemy. And after him Fabius 
Maximus the eldest son of ^milius, though he was jet 
but a youth, expressed his readiness to join in the enter- 
prise, ^milius, delighted with this circumstance, gave 
them a detachment not so large indeed as Polybius re- 
cords, but to the amount that Nasica mentions in a short 
letter in which he describes this ac^on to a certain 
king^. They had three thousand Italians, who were not 
Romans, and five thousand men besides, who composed 
the left wing. To these Nasica added a hundred and 
twenty horse, and two hundred Thracians and Cretans 
intermixed, who were of the troops of Harpalus. 

48 A singular illustration of Ihis, it is said, occurred a few years 
ae:o to some workmeo, who were di^ginr a well for earl Spencer at 
Wimbledon in Surrey. Upon piercing the last stratum of stone, the 
water gushed out with venemence, and instantly rose several feet. 
See this topic more amply discussed by Sen. Qusst. Nat., and in the 
Encyclop. IVfethodique, Art Giograpnie Physiqut, by M. Demarest, 
from whom M. Ricard abstracts » lon^ note upon the subject.* 

49 From two merchants of Perrha^ia, a province of Thessaly. as 
Livy (xliv. 35 ) informs us ; who however adds, that it was not * left 
unguarded. 

Fythinm, or Fytfaoam, was a city of Macedoa; and Petra,afor> 
tress ift the same country.* 

50 Neither the account of Polybius, nor the letter of Nastca^ are 
WMV extant.* 
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Wkis this detaeluneat he liegan to inarch toward the 
sea, and encamped at Haraclemn^\ as if he intended to 
datl round and Ml upon the enemy's camp behind ; bnt 
when hts soldiers had supped and night came <m, he ex- 
plsdned to the officers his real design, and directed them 
to follow a different route. Pursuing this without loss of 
time, he arrived atPytbium, where he ordered his men 
t« tak« some rest. At this place Olympus is ten fur- 
longs and ninety-six feet in height, as it is signified in 
the inscription ^* mrde by Xenagoras the son of Eumelus, 
the man who measured it. The geometers indeed affirm 
that there is no mountain in the world more than ten 
furlongs high, nor any sea more than that in depth ; yet 
it appears, that Xenagoras did not take the height in a 
careless manner, but regulariy and with proper instru- 
ments. ' 

There Nasica passed the night. Perseus, on his side, 
seeing JBrnilius lie quiet in his camp, had not the least 
thought of the danger that threatened him ; but a 
Cretan deserter, who had slipped from Scipio by the 
way, came and informed him of the circuit the Romans 
were taking in order to surprise him. Thp intelligence 
threw him in great confusion, yet he did not remove his 
camp ; he only despatched ten thousand foreign merce- 
naries loid two thou^. ~ Macedonians under Milo, and 
gare them orders to possess themselves of the heights 

o\ The consul g^ave out that they were to go on board the fleet, 
which un<jer the command of Octavius the praptor had been ordered 
to lie O^the coast, for the ostensible purpose of ravaging the maritime 
p9rt« of Macedon, but m raaliiy to draw Ferseus from dIb camp (iar. 
xliv. 350 

This Heracteum, a name belonging to upwarTi of forty cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the anci(:Dt world, was situated in Lyncestis a province 
of Macedon, not far from the W. coast of the bar Therma.* 

52 A nuoicrica iinscription of six lines, in which the only notable 
«vanC of precision consists in a jumble of hexameters and petitameters, 
is given in the oH^inal, and preaerved ia ctome trenaiations, but judi- 
ciously omitted by Langhorne. Plutarch in adding, from the geome- 
ters, that there is no mountain in the world more than ten furlong[s 
high, is inaccurate. For a list of the loftiest see a paper, accompani- 
ed by an ing^enious plate. In the Monthly Magazine 1798* Hi l07« M. 
Hicard 8peciAes, among others, the Pay de Dome, Le Plomb da Can- 
tal, and le Puy de Saincy duMo^td^Oria the Py rennets, de Boat and 
Mont Blaac in the Alps, the Pike of Tenerifiie, and Chimboraco (tte 
Sighest in the world) m (he Andes or Cordilleras in S. America.^ 
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with all poa^ble expedition. Poljbios states, that the' 
Romans fell upon them while they were aideep, bat Na- 
sica informs liP, there was a sharp and dangorons con* 
flict ibr the heists ; that he himself killed a Thraeian 
mercenary^ who en^ig^ him, by percing him through 
the breast with his spear ; and that the enemy being 
routed^ and Milo put to a shameful flight without his 
arms and in his under-garment only, he pursued them 
without any sort of hazard, and led his party down into 
the plain. Perseus terrified at this disaster, and disap- 
pointed in his hopes, decamped and retired. Yet he was 
under a necessity of stopping before Pydna, and risking 
a battle, unless he had chosen to spht his army into 
garrisons for his towns ^, and there expect the enemy ; 
who, when once entered into his country, could not be 
driven out without much slaughter and bloodshed. 

His friends represented to him, that his army was 
still superior in numbers ; and that they would fight 
with the utmost resolution in defence of their wives and 
children, and in sight of their king, who was a partner 
in their danger. Encouraged by this representation, he 
fixed his camp there ; prepared for battle, viewed the 
country, and assigned to each officer his post, as intend- 
ing to meet tiie Romans when they came ofi* their march. 
The field where he encamped was fit for the phalanx, 
which required plain and even ground to act in : near 
it was a chmn of little hills, proper for the light-armed 
troops to retreat to, and from which they might wheel 
round and renew the attack ; and through the middle 
ran the rivers £son and Leucus, which though not very 
deep, because it was now the latter end of summer, were 
likely to give the Romans some trouble. 

^milius, having joined Nasica, marched in good order 
against the enemy. But when he saw the disposition 
and number of their forces, he was astonished, and stood 
still to consider what was proper to be done. Upon thi^ 

53 His most judicious friends advised him to garrison his stronseat 
cities with his best troops, and to protract the war; experience bar- 
ing proved, that the Macedonians were bettei^able to defend cities^ 
than the Romans were to take them ; but this opinion the kioff reject- 
ed from the cowardly principle, that perhaps the town, which He pm)$ft 
for his reahl^OQe, misoi be (h^ fil^st oedieged. 
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the youQgtifficenef^rfor eDgagenwnt, and particularfy 
NaBica, flashed witi^ his success at mount Olympus, 
pessed up to him, and entreated him to leM them for- 
ward without deby. ^milius only smiled, and said j 
^* My friend, if 1 were of your a^, I should certainly 
do so : hut the many victories which I have gained have 
made me observe the errors of the vanquished, and for-^ 
bid me to give battle immediately after a march, to an 
army well drawn up and every way prepared^." 

He then ordered the foremost rank8,who were in sight 
of the enemy, to present a front, as if they were ready 
to engage, and the rear in the mean time to mark out 
a camp and throw up intrenchments ; after which he 
made the battalions wheel off by d^rees, beginning 
with tiiose next the soldiers at work, so that their dis* 
position was insensibly changed, and his whole army 
encamped without noise. 

When they had supped and were thinking of nothing 
but goii^ to rest, on a sudden the moon, which was 
then at full and very high, began to be darkened, and, 
after changing into various colours, was at last totally 
eclipsed^* The Romans, according to their custom, 
made a great noise by striking upon vessels of brass, 
and held up lighted feggots and torches in the air, in 
order to recall her light; but the Macedonians did 
no such thing ; horrx>r and astonishment seized their 
whole camp, and a whisper passed among the mul- 
titude,that this appearance portended the ^1 of the king. 
As for ^milius, he was not entirely unacquainted with 
this matter ; he had heard of the ecliptic inequalities, 
which bring the moon at certain periods in the shadow 
of the earth, and darken her till she has passed that 
quarter of obscurity, and receives Kght from the sun 

, 54 See Nasica's speech, and .^miliiis* two replies (one giren iminc- 
diateljr, and one the next day), as well as other particulars of the ac- 
tion, in Liv. xliv. 36—38* 

55 Livy informs us, that^SalpitiosOallus one of the Roman tribunes, 
foretold this eclipse ; first to the consul, and then with his leave to 
the army; and thus that terror, which eclipses were wont to breed in 
ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, and the soldiers more and 
more disposed to confide in officers of so much wisdom and genera) 
koowtedge. Rmartts ntUSibuf GdtU japCenfa prtfpi divina jfidiri. (ib.) 
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pretence of saciificing to Heircules ; agO!d,thatQ£Oa^ 
not the timid offerings of cowards, nor farours any un- 
just vows. And surely it is unjust, that the man wbo 
never shoots should bear away the prize ; that he wlio 
deserts his post should conquer ; that he who is despi- 
cably indolent should be indulged with success ; or that 
a bad man should be happy. But the god attended to 
the prayers of uEmilius ; for he solicited mihtary strength 
and victory with his sword in his hand, and fought while 
he implored the divine aid. Yet one Posidonius ^, who 
says he lived in those times and was present at that ai^- 
tion, in the history of Perseus (which he wrote in seve- 
ral books) afl&rms, that it was not out of cowardice, aor 
under pretence of offering sacrifice, that he quitted tke 
field, but because the day before the fight he had re- 
ceived a hurt on his leg from the kick of a horse : that 
when the battle came on, though very much indisposed 
and dissuaded by his friends, he commanded one of his 
horses to be brought, mounted him, and charged with- 
out a breast-plate at the head of the phalanx ; and that 
amidst the shower of missive weapons of all kinds he ivas 
struck with a javelin of iron ; not indeed with the point, 
but which glanced in such a manner upon his left side 
as not only to rend his clothes, but to give him a bruise 
in the flesh, the mark of which remained a long time* 
This is what Posidonius alleges in Perseus' defence. 

The Romans, who engaged the phalanx, being un- 
able to break it, SaHus a Pelignian officer snatched the 
ensign of his company, and threw it among the enemy. 
Upon which, the Palignians rushing forward to recover 
it (for the Italians look upon it as a great crime and dis^ 
grace, to abandon their standard) a dreadful conflict and 
slaughter on both sides ensued. The Romans attempted 
to cut the {Hkes of the Macedonians asunder with their 
9Words, to beat them back with their shields, or to put 

The Fella, to which he subsequently fled, was a little farther to the 
N., and chiefly distiogtiished as the birth-place of Alexander the 
Great* 

39 This could not be Posidonius of Apamea, who wrote a continua* 
tioD of Polybius*8 history ; for he went to Rome during: the consulship 
ofMarcellns. a hundred and eighteen years after this battle. Plu- 
tarch, indeed, seems to have taken him either for a counterfeit, or a 
wrilfer of no account, when he calls him ' one Posidoniu?] who says be 
lived in those dniM.* Digitized byV^uoy it: 



them hy wtth tfa«nr Inuids : but the Macedonians, hxM- 
11^ Ihem steady wi^ both hands, pierced their adrer- 
saties through t^it annour , as neithesr shield nor coislet 
tras proof against the pike ^. The PeUgniaiM and Mar- 
rttcinians^, who without any sort of discretion, orrathei^ 
with a brutal fury had exposed themselves to wonndd, 
;uid run upon certain death, were thrown down headlong. 
The first line thus cut in pieces, those who were behind 
were forced to give way, and though they did not fly, \ 
yet they retreated toward mount Olocrus. ^ uEmilio^ 
Heeing this, as Posidonius relates, rent his clothes. He 
was reduced almost to despair, to find th»t part of his 
men had retired, and that Uie rest declined the combat 
with the phalanx which, on account of the pikes that de« 
fended it on all sides like a rampart, q)peared impene^ 
trableand invincible. But the unevennessof the ground 
and the large extent of the front not permitting their 
bucklers to be joined through the whole, be observed 
several interstices and openings in the Macedonian line 
(as it happens in large armies, according to the different 
offorts of the combatants) in one part pressing forward, 
and in another forced to give back. For this reason he 
<livided his troops, with all possible expedition, into pla- 
toons, which he ordered to throw themselves into the 
void spaces of the enemy's front "^ ; and so not to engage 
with the whole at once, but to make many impressions 
at the same time in different parts. These orders being 
given by ^milius to the officers, and by the officers to 
the soldiers, they immediately made their way between 
the pikes, wherever there was an opening ; which was 
no sooner done, than some took the enemy in flank, 

60 This shows the adrantafi^, which the pike has over the broad- 
sword ; and the bayon£t is still better, because it gives the soldier the 
Tree use of his musket, without being encumbered with an additional 
weapon, as when fixed to the musket it supplies the place of a pike. 

61 Of these Italian nations the first, who lived in the aeighbourbood 
«>f the Marsi, were originally descended from the Sabines (Ov. Fast. 
iii. 95.) The latter inhabited a district situated on the Adriatic^* 

62 This^incd the Romans the victory. ** Intnedio sectmda Ugio 
immusa thssipavit phahngem; ntqut ulla evidentior eausa victoria, 
guUm qudd tnuUa, passim prcdia ernntf qunfluctuantern turbimni pri" 
fiio, (kin disjtferunt pkalitngtm^^ &c. (Liv. xliv. 41.)* 
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wSer^ {hey were qtiite exposed, while oth^i^s hy a ciiw 
cuit attacked them in the rear : thus was the phedamf 
soon broken, and its strength which depended upon one 
United eflfort was no more. 'When they came to fi^t 
tnan with man and party with party, the Macedonians 
had only short swords to strike the long shields of the 
Romans that reached from head to foot, and slight buck^ 
lers to oppose to the Roman swords, which from their 
weight and the force with which they were managed 
pierced through all their armour to the bodies ; so that 
they maintained their ground with difficulty, and in the 
end were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the most strenuous efforts 
were made on both sides ; and here Marcus, the son of 
Cato and son-in-law of ^milius, afler surprisii^actsof 
valour, unfortunately lost his sword. As he was a youth 
who had received all the advantages of education, and 
who owed to so illustrious a father extraordinary in- 
stances of virtue, he was persuaded that he had better 
die, than leave such a spoil in the hands of his enemies. 
He therefore flew through the ranks, and wherever he 
happened to see any of his friends or acquaintance, told 
them his mtisfortune and implored their assistance. A 
number of brave young men were thus collected, who 
following their leader with equal ardour soon traversed 
their own army, and fell upon the Macedonians. After 
a sharp conflict and dreadful carnage, the enemy was 
driven back, and the ground being left vacant, the Ro- 
mans sought for the sword, which with much difliculty 
was found under 'a heap of arms and dead bodies. 
Transported with this success, they charged those that 
remained unbroken, with still greater eagerness and 
shouts of triumph. The three thousand Macedonian's, 
who were all select men, kept their station and main- 
tained the fight, but at last were entirely cut ofl*. The 
rest fled ; and terrible indeed was the slaughter. The 
field and the sides of the hills were covered with the 
dead, and the river Leucus, ^hich the Romadis crossed 
the day after the battle, was even then mixed with 
blood. For it is said, that about twenty-five thousand 
w^re killed on th^ M$ip^4pi^aB side ; whereas the Rx)- 
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imig, aeoftidiBig to Pbsidimittg:) loet %iii (me loBtkfA ; 
aftd, according to Nasica^ only 6>urscore®. 

This great battle was soon decided, for it began at Ihe* 
ninth hour^, mid victory declared herself before the 
tenth. The remainder of the ds^ was employed in the 
pnrsQit, which was continued for the space of a hundred 
and twenty furlongs, so that it was not far in the night 
when they retuvned. The servants went with torches 
to meet their masters, smd conducted them with shouts 
of joy to their tents, which they had illuminated and 
adorned with crowns of ivy and laurel '^. 

But the general himself was overwhelmed with grief« 
For of the two sons that served under him, the youngest, 
whom he most loved, and who of all the brothers was 
most happily formed for virtue, was not to be found. ^ 
As he was naturally brave and ambitious of honour, and 
withal very young'^^ he concluded that his inexperience 
had engi^ed him too far in the hottest of the battle, and 
that he was certainly killed. The whole army sympa- 
thized in liis suspense and distress ; and leaving their 
Slipper, they ran with torches, some to, the generars 
tent, and some out of the trenches to seek him among 
the first of the slain. A profound melancholy reigned 
in the camp, while the field resounded with the cries of 
persons calling out, < Scipio.' For so admirably had 
nature tempered him, that he was very early marked 
out by the world, as one beyond the rest of the youth 
likely to exdel in the arts both of war and of civil go- 
vernment. 

It was now very late, and^he was almost giyen up, 
\9hexk he returned from the pursuit with two or three 

63 UUerlj impossible f if the circumstances of the fight are con^- 
d^Tt,d : but Li'vy*8 account is dreadfully mutilated. 
fSi i. e, three in the afternoon. 

65 The laurel was sa.;%d to Apollo, and' the ivy to Bacchus. Bac- 
chiis, who is sometimes supposed to be the same with Hercules, was. 
a warrior, and we read of bis expedition into India. But the Roman 
ctistom, of adorning the tents of the Tictors with ivy, might arise from a 
more simple cause; Caesar says, that in Pompcj^^s camp he found the 
tent of Lentulus and some others covered with ivy; so sure had th<*y 
made themselves of the victoir. L. etiam Lenimi et nonnuUornm tar 
hemaada proieda eder6i. (B. C. iii. 96.) 

66 He was then in his serenteenth year. 

VOL. HI. 4 n ] 
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£r^d», cohered with the fresh blood of the (oe^ Vke a 
spirited young hound carried too far by the chanxia of 
the chase. This is that Scipio, who subsequently de- 
stroyed Carthage and Kuznantia, and was incomparably 
the first, both in rirtue and power^ of the Romans of his 
time. Thus fortune did not choose at present to make 
iGmilius pay for the fayour which she showed him, but 
deferred it to another opportunity ; and therefore he 
enjoyed this victory with full satisfaction. 

As for Perseus, he fled from Pydna to Pella with his 
cavalry, which had suffered no loss. When the foot 
overtook them, they reproached them as cowards and 
traitors, pulled them ofi* their horses> and wounded seve- 
ral of them ; so that the king, dreading the consequences 
of the tumult, turned his horse out of the common 
road, and lest he should be known, wrapped up his pur- 
ple robe and placed it before him : he also took on his 
diadem, and carried it ih his hand ; and, that he might 
converse the more conveniently withliis friends, alighted' 
from his horse and led him. But they all slunk away 
from him by degrees ; one under pretence of tying his 
shoe, another of watering his horse, and a third of being 
himself thirsty : not that they were so much afraid of 
the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perseus ; who, exas- 
perated with h^s misfortunes, sought to lay the blame of 
his miscarriage upon any body but himself. He entered 
Pella in the night, where he killed with his poniard 
Euctu9 and Eudaeus, two of his treasurers ; who, when 
they waited upon him, found fault with some of his pro- 
ceedings, and provoked him by an unseasonable liberty 
of admonition. Upon which, every body forsook him, 
but Evander the Cretan, Archedamus the ^tolian, and 
Neon the Boeotian : neither did any of his soldiers follow 
him except the Cretans, who were attached not to his 
person but to his money, as bees are to the honey- 
comb. For he carried much treasure along with him, 
and suffered them to take out of it cups and bowls vkd 
other vessels of gold and silver ^, to the value of fifty 
talents. But when he came to Amphipolis and thence 

67 He was afraid to give it to them, lest the Macedonians out of 
spite should stize all the rest. See Livy, ib. 4^. 
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to Atepsds^^ his fears a little abating, he sunk again 
into his old and inborn distemper of avarice : lamented 
to his friends, that he had inadvertently given up to the 
Cretans some of the gold plate of Alexander the Great ; 
and applied to those that had it, and even entreated 
Hhem with tears to return it to him tor the value in 
money. Those, who knew him well, easily discovered - 
that he was * playing the Cretan with the Cretans**;' 
but such as were prevailed upon to give up the plate, 
lost all, for he never paid the money. Thus he got 
thirty talents from his friends, which were soon after- 
Ward to come into the hands of his enemies, and with 
these he sailed to Samothrace, where he took refuge 
at the altar of Castor and Pollux'"^. 

The Macedonians have always had the character of 
being lovers of their kings'" ; but now, as if the chief 
bulwark of their constitution were broken down and all 
were fallen with it, they submitted to ^milius, and in 
two days he was master of the whole of Macedon. — 
This seems to give some countenance to those, who 
impute these events to fortune. A prodigy, which 
happened at Amphipolis, testified also the favour of the 
gods. The consul was offering sacrifice there, and the 
sacred ceremtmies were begun, when a flash of lightning 

68 One MS. has it * Galepsus,* probabi/ upon the aathority of Li« 
vy, ib. 

69 It was an ancient pr(»verb, ** The Cretans are always liars.'' St. > 
* Paul (Tit. i. 12.) has quoted it from Calliroach. Hymn, in Jov. 8., Or 

Bpimenides of Cnossus. As a proverb, indeed, it would naturally be 
in many mouths. (See-a learned note by Wolfius in loc.) In the pre- 
sent instance, by having professed for Perseus' (lerson an attachmeDt 
which they ooiy feft to his money, they fully justified (he national 
character.* 

70 He carried with him two thousand -talents. 

71 When Perseus was at Amphipolis, being afraid that the inhabU 
tants would deliver him up to the Romans, he came out with Philip, 
the only child he had with him, and having mounted the tribunal be* 

•gan to speak ; but his tears flowed so fast, that after sex'eral trials he 
found it impracticable to proceed. Upon which he requested Evander 
to supply his place ; but the people who hated him refused to hear ^ 
him, crying out, ** Begone, begone; we are resolved not to expose 
ourselves, our wives, and oar children, for your sakes. Fly therelorc, 
and leave us to make the best terms we can with the conquerors." 
fiyander had been the principal actor in the assassination of £urae« 
DM, and waa afterwara despatched in Samothrace by order of Perae^ 
\x\ who waa afraid (hat he woulU otherwhe axxose him as On rnVSpc 
ofthatmorther. ^ _, ,,,,,,,,. 
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fell upoo the vt^i aod at oAce consamed and conse- 
crated the victim. But the Bhare which fame bad ia 
ithis affair exceeds both that prodigy, and what is re- 
corded likewise of his good fortune. For on the fourUi 
day after Persetis was beaten at Pydna, as Ihe people 
were at the eqqestrian games in Rome, a report was avd* 
deniy spread in the first seats of the theatre '''» that £iiu- 
lius had gained a great battle over Perseus, and over- 
turned the kingdom of Macedoo. The intelligence was 
made public in. a moment, the multitude clapped thiair 
hands and uttered loud acclamations, and it passed cur* 
rent that dny in the city. Aflerward, when it appeared * 
that it had no good foundation, the story dropped for 
the present and died away ; but, when within a few 
days it was confirmed beyond dispute ^^, they could not 
but feel surprise at the report which was its harbinger, 
and the fiction which turned to truth. 

In like manner it is said, that an account of the battle 
of the Italians near the river Sagra '^ was ccirried into 
Pelopoanesut on the same day upon which it was fought ; 
and of the defeat of the Persians at Mycale, with eqval 
expedition, to Plataeas ; and that very soon aAer the 
victory which the Romans gained over the Tarqwns* 
and the people of Latium who fought under theit ban- 
ners, two young men of uncommon size and beauty, who 
were conjectured to be Castor and Polhix, arrived at 
Rome from th^ army with the news of it'V The first 
man they met, by the fountain in the market-place, sA 
they were refreshing their horses that foamed with sweat, 
expressed his surprise at their account of the victory : 
upon which they are said to have smiled, and to have 
stroked his beard ; and (hat, immediately changing from 

72 Val. Max. (I. viii. I.) informs lis, that it wa« raised br one P. 
Vatinius, who quoted two Toung men on white horses (Castor aad 
Pollux, of course) as his autoorit^.* , 

73 It was confirmed by the arrival of Q. Fabias Mazimus the s^ 
of iEmilius, L. tientutns, and Q. Metellus, who had been sent express 
by £mHm8, and reached Rome the twentieth day after the action. 
(See Uv. xlv. 1.) 

74 In Maf^iia Orsecia, not far fromRhegiam. See Cic. de Nat.iPe> 
or. ii. a., Justin, xx. 3. &c.* 

- 75 See the Life of CoriolaAus^ tqI. ii. p. 265. ' 
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blaek to yelkivr, ccmeiliated credit to hk report, and 
procured him the surname of iBnobarbus'^, or < Yellow- 
beard.' 

All these stones are con6rmed by that, whicl^iiap- 
pened in our own times. For, when Lucius Antonius 
rebelled against Domitian, Rome was much alarmed and 
expected a bloody war in Germany ; but on a sudden and 
of their own proper motion the people raised a report, 
and spread it over the city, that Antonius was Tan- 
quished and slain, that his army was cut in pieces, and 
that not a single man had escaped '", Such a run had the 
rumour, and such was the credit given to it, that many 
of the magistrates offered sacrifices upon the occasion. 
- But when the author of it was sought for, they were 
referred from one to another, all their inquiries were 
eluded, and at last the story, absorbed in the immense 
crowd (as in a vast ocean) appearing to have no soMd 
foundation, completely vanished. But, as Donntian was 
marching his forces to chastise the rebels, messengers 
and letters met him upon the road, which brought an 
account of the victory. They then found ihat it %vas 
won on the same day, upon which the report had been 
propagated j though the field of battle was more than 
twenty thousand furlongs from Rome. This is a fact, 
with which no one can be unacquainted. 

But, to return to the story of Perseus : Cnaeus Octa- 
vius, who was joined in command with iBmihus, came 
with his fleet to Samothrace ; where, out of reverence 

76 His name was Lucius Domitias, and from him descended the em> ' 
peror Nero. Suet» in his Life of that emperor, relates the saime story, 
which is preserved likewise by Livy (xlv, 1.^ and Dion. Halic. (vi.). 
Castor and Pollux were considered as very friendly to the Romans. 

This prBB-natural communication of .intelligence Grotius 6eems to 
impute to dsemons or genii ; for. when God makes the prophet Ezekiel 
heboid the kingdom ofBabylon laying siege to Jerusalem, he observes, 
^ Facile Deojuit res, qua tarn Umge gerebantur, sub ipsum Umpus pro- 
phdct osUndtret cwn id eiiam aamonts^ Deo sinenhf fecerint ; sicut 
Corndio sacertbti in vineiis agenti osiensafait Ma serirj PkaraaUci 
pneUh teste Lwxino et Gdlio^ JpoUonio verd 7)/anao cades DwnitianiJ*'* 
(in. loc.)* 

77 The report was, perhaps, originally founded on the circumstance 
recorded by Suet (Domit. vi.), who states that, on the very day of the 
battle, ^*Sta!tuam DomiUimi Romainsignis aquila circumplexa pennxs 
d/ivgorts latistimos edidit^ 

' The rcvQlt tn question took place in Upper Germany, A. D. 92.* 
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to the jpQji*, h« ikenaittod ?««««* lo ai|«y the prolee- 
tion orthewjluni, but watnted tiw coasts and goaidcd 
against bis escape. Perseus oowever found mesBw pci* 
▼atetj to engage one Oiandes, a Cretan, to tik^ him 
and Us treasure into hts T-essel and carry them of. He 
fiiee a true Cretan, took on board the treasure, and 

> adfised Perseus to come in the night with his wife and 
citildran and necessiary attendants, to the port called 
Demebium ; but, before thia^ he had set satt. Miseia* 
Me was the condition of Perseus, compelled as he was 
to esciqpe through a aarrow window, and to let hioKN^ 
down by the wall with his wife and children, who had 
little experienced such scnunUing fatigue : but ^tiU 
more pitiable were his groans when, as he wandered by 
^ shore, he was informed that Onuodes had been seen 
a good way off at seit. By tlus time it was day* and 
destitute of all other hope he fled back to the w^^. 
He was not indeed undiscorered, but he readied the 
place of refuge, with his wife, before the Romans could 
take measures to prevent it. His children he put into 
tilie hands of Ion, who had been his nnnion, but waanow 
his betrayer, for he delivered them up to the Romans ; 
and thus by the strongest necessity mth which ni^ure 
can be bound obliged him, as blasts do when their 
young are taken, to yield himself to those, who had his 
offspring in their power. 
He had the highest confidence in Nasica, and for him 

I he inquired ; but as he was not there, be bewailed his 
&te, and sensible of the necessity of his situation, sur^ 

78 The gods of Samolbrace vrere dreaded by all nations. The pa- 
^an? carried their prejudices so far in favour of those pretended oei- 
tijes, that^ they were struck with awe upon th^ bare mention of their 
names. Of a41 the oaths, which were in use among the ancients, that 
by those names was deemed the most sacred and inviolable. Soch in- 
deed as were found not to have observed it were regarded asthecune 
of mankind, and persons devoted to destruction. i>iod. Sic. (v.) in- 
fbrms us, that these ^ods were always present, and never failed to as- 
sist those, that were mitiated and cailea upon them in any sadden and 
unexpected danger ; and that none ever duly performed their cere« 
monies, without oeing amply rewarded for their piety. No wonder^ 
then, it the places of refuge in this island were highly r«T«red. Be- 
side the temple of Castor and Folluz, to which Perseus fled, there 
was also a wood esteemed such, where those who w«re admitted to 
-the holy rites of the Cabin used to meet. 

79 Livy says/he hid himself in an obscure comer of the temple of 
'^astor and Pollux, (xir. 6.)* ' Digitized by \^uuy 1 1^ 
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WoieHi hioudf to Odmiu. It Umd appeacei more 
jpbttoly tliaii eiiF^r^ tbaihe laboured under i^iaore despi- 
Calde disease than s¥wace itself, I mean tbe fear of 
4|@9tb ; and this deprived him even of pity, the only 
fsonsolation of which fortune does not rob the dietressed. 
For lyhai he desired to be conducted to .Xn^lius^, the 
tionsul rose from his seat, and accompanied by his friends 
went to receive him with tears in his eyes, as a great 
m^B unhappily fallen through the ^pleasure of the 
gods. But Perseus behaved in the vilest manner ; he 
bowed down wiUi his iace to the earth, and embraced 
{lis knees ^, : hif expr^sions indeed were so mean, and 
tos entreaties so abjeci, that JEmilius could not endure 
^em^ but, regarding him with an eye of regret and 
indigaation, " Whv dost thou, wretched man T' sidd he^ 
'* acquit fortune of what might seem her principal crin^ 
^y a behaviour, which makes, it appear that ibim 
46servest her frowns ; and that thou art not only now^ 
but hast been long, unworthy the protection of that god* 
dess ? Why dost thou tarnish my laurels, and detract 
from n^ achievements, by showing thyself a mean adver- 
sary, a^id unfit to cope witb a Roman ? Courage in the 
liomrtiini^ is bigbly revered, even by an enemy ; and 
cowardice, though it ineets with success, is eve^* held 
by the Romans in contempt^/' 

80 Then at Amphipolis. Octavius, as soon as he bad the kins^ to his 

S>wer, put hjni od board the £^diDiral-^alley, and having* embarked 
so all bis treasure that was left, immediately weighed and stood for 
Amphipolis. An express was despatched thence to acquaint iEmili- 
us with what had faapp^nedf Who sent Tabero his son in^aw and 
several other persons of distinction to meet Perseus. He likewise 
ordered sacrifices to be oflfered^ and made the same rejoicings as if a 
dew victory had been obtained. The whole camp ran out to see the 
soyal prisoner, who covered with a moaroiBg<:loak, walked alone to 
the tentof ^milius. 

' 81 This both Livy, ib., and Vah Max. (v. i. 8.) deny, for the credit 
of their hero ^miliiis, who (they say) sustained him, when id the act 
Qfthrowinff himself ptostrfkte.* 

82 See Livy*B>a<:count of this interview, and .^milius* moral ha- 
<Migae upon the occasion (slv. 8.)- That historian does not with Plu> 
tiurcn stoically denominate Perseus' f&U niutrrimv, but- leaves it dubious, 
by his "errore ktmatuh seu cum teu necessiiaiej''* whether we are to 
fank MmiMvLB among the Academics, Ihe Epicureans, or the followers 



Livy's detail of the consoles speech, his addressing ^his captive in 
Qreek, and- Perseus' obstinate silence and teurs, is the most circum- 
stantial, natural, and approprinte. His, subsequent baransue to his 
followers, howcyer, is given by t; at writer mnch more brieftfJgit: 
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Notwitbstanding this severe rebuke , he raised him up, 
gave him his hand, and delivered him into theLCUstody 
of Tnbero. Then taking his sons, his sons-in-law, and 
fee principal officers, particularly such as were the 
youngest, $ack with him into his tent, he sat along time 
silent to the astonishment of the whole company. At 
last, he began to speak of the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
of human affairs : "Is it fit then (said he) that a mortal 
should be elated by prosperity, and plume himself upon 
the overturning of a city, or a kingdom ? Should we not 
rather attend to the instructions of fortune, who by such 
visible marks of her instability, and of the weakness dF 
human power, teaches every one that goes to war to ex- 
pect from her nothing solid and permanent ?, What time 
for xonfidence can there be to man, when in the very 
instant of victory he must necessarily dread the power 
of fortune ; and the very joy of success must be mingled 
with anxiety, in him that reflects upon the course of 
unsparing fate, which humbles to-day one man, and to- 
morrow another ? when one short hour has been suffi- 
cient to overthrow the house of Alexander, who arrived 
at such a pitch of glory, and extended his empire over 
great part of the worid ; when you see princes, that 
were lately at the head of immense armies, receive their 
provisions for the day from the hands of their enemies ; 
shall you dare to flatter yourselves ;^ that fortune has 
firmly settled your prosperity, or that it is prpof against 
the attacks of'time ? Shall you not rathei^ my young 
friends, quit this elation of heart and the vain raptures 
of victory, and humble yourselves in the thought of 
what may happen hereafter, in the strong expectation 
that the gods will send some misfortune to counter- 
balance the present success ?" JEmilius, we are told, 
having^ said a great deal to this purpose, dismissed the 
young men seasonably chastised with this grave dis- 
course, and restrained in their natural inclination to 
arrogance. 

When this was done, he distributed his army in quar- 
ters, while he went to take a view of Greece®. This 

83 Haviag previously despfitched his son Q. Maxiiniu, on his retnni. 
from Rome, and L. Posthumius, to r^dace some places that still held 
out, and left the command of his forpcs to C. Snipicius Gallus. iASw. 
lb. 27.)* _^ 
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progress was attended botti with honour to himseH^ said 
advantage to the Greeks ; for he redressed the people's ' 
grievances ; reformed their civil governinent, and gave 
ihem gratuities, to some wheat and to oUters oily out of 
j(he royal stores ; in which such vast quantities are said 
to have heen found,, that the number of tho^e who s^ked 
and received was too small to exhaust the whole. Find-^ 
ing a great square pedestal of white marble at Delphi^ 
designed for a golden statue of Perseus, he ordered his 
own to be put upon it** ; observing it was but just^ that 
the conquered should give place to the conqueror* At 
Olympia, we are told, he uttered the celebrated saying, 
.'*This Jupiter of Phidias'*^ is the very Jupiter of 
.Homer." 

Upon the arrival of the ten commissioners^ from 
jRome for settling the affairs of Macedon, he declared 
Ihe lands and the ckies of the Macedcmiansire^^and or- 
dered that they should be governed by their own laws ; 
only reserving a tribute to the Romans of a hundred 

, 84 This'was not quite so'consistent with Bis humiliating^ discourse 
Upon the vicissitudes of fortane, 

S5 This colossal statue, the great ornament of the magnificent tern* 
pie consecrated to Jupitef Otympms (see Pausan. v. II.) wasof ivoiy; 
and, as Lify states (xlv. 28) aw6d even ./dnilius by its majesty, as if 
he had been in the very presence of the Deity. What a compliment 
then docs this expression convey to the f>oet (H. i. 5j28-n530.>) as^ell 
as to the sculptor! and how weli does it justify the assertion, that Ho- 
tner alone **saw and portrayed the forms of the godsl't Bat if his nod 
m Homer produce sn^h terrible effects, ho;tv much more dreadful is 
(he glance, as described br Habakkuk, in 6s &■€. and how much su- 
perior is the prophet avtn to the poet ! !* * 
' 86 These tea legates were all men of cooftvlar digof^, who came td 
, assist ilplmilius in settling a new form of government For their name! 
aftd in«tructioo9, see Li v. slv. 17. 18. Amon? the latter jshould par- 
ticularly be iMted the regulations illative to the l«ttiiig to &rm of ^e 
pablic mines and the royal deroetoefr -v^htch.was whofljf Mfoyess^d : 
" nam tuque rine publicano exerceri posse ; titubi pvitUeaniumt ibi vU 
jti5 jntbticum vanum out libertaiem soeiis nuuam esse,** Similar objec* 
tioQs hwe/beenmade to the eld Fffm>cfa -system of fanfter»<§;0o«ralf 
asd to our now-necessary excise.'* , , 

' The Macedonians were npt much charmed with the promise of It- 
faerEy^ becauie they could not well ccAntntibend what thai liberty was^ 
mecially ascoopied with the tartbote of a hundred talents I They saw 
evident contradictions in the' decree ; which, though it spoke of^leav- 
log them under their own laws, imposed many new ones and threat* 
coed more. What most disturbed them was a division^of Ibeir kiiig* 
dokB, by iftiich their national union was dissolred. 
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talents, which was not half of what their kings hadim^ 
posed. 

After this he exhibited various games and spectacles, 
offered sacrifices to the gods, and made.great entertain- 
ments: for all which he found an abundant supply in 
the royal treasures. And he showed so accurate a dis- 
cernment in the ordering, placing, and saluting of his 
guests, and in distinguishing what degree of civility was 
due to every man's rank and quality, that the Greeks 
were amazed at his knowledge of matters of mere po- 
liteness, and that tunidst his heroic actions even trines 
did not escape his attention, but were conducted with 
the utpiost decorum. That which afforded him the 
highest satisfaction was that, notwithstanding the mag- 
nificence and variety of his preparations, he himself gave 
the greatest pleasure to those whom he entertained. 
And to such as expressed their admiration ofhts mans^e- 
ment upon these occasions he said, ''That it required 
the same genius to draw up an army, and to order an 
entertainment^ ; so that the one might be most formida* 
ble to the enemy, and the other'most agreeable to the 
company." 

Among his other good qualities ,his disinterestedness and 
magnanimity stood foremost in the esteem of the world. 
For he would not so much as look upon the inunense 
quantity of silver and gold collected out of the royal pa- 
laces, but delivered it to the quaestors to be carried into 
the public treasury. He reserved only the Books ofthe 
king's library for his sons, who were men of letters ; 
and in distributing rewards to those, who had distin- 
guished themselves in the battle, he gave a silver cup of 
five pounds' weight to his son-in-law Mlius Tuberd. 
This is that Tubero who, as we havealready mentioned, 
was one of the sixteen relations that lived together, and 
were all supported by one small farm : and this piece of 
plate, acquired by virtue and honour, is said to have 
been the first that was in the family of the £lians, nei- 
ther they nor their wives having any vessels of silver 
or gold. 

87 See Liv. ily. 32., from whom it appears tlia44lie admiration chief- 
ly attached to the pndintia tfi ifimffu ^(pectocwts, od qumrudts tutn 
Romanierant* 
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After he bad made erery proper regoMon^, taken hb 
leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the Macedoidaiis to 
remember the hberty which the Romans had beatowed 
upon them ^, and to preserve it by good laws and gene- 
ral harmony, he marched into Epirus. The senate had 
made a decree that the soldiers who had fought under 
him against Perseus should have the spoil of the cities of 
Epirus. In order therefore that they might fall upon 
them unexpectedly, he sent for ten of the principal inha- 
bitants of each city, and fixed a day for them to bring 
in whatever silver and gold could be found in their 
houses and temples. With each of these he sent a cen* 
turion and a guard of soldiers, under pretenceof search- 
ing (brand receiving the precious metal, and as for this 
purpoise only. But when the day came, they rushed 
^upon all the inhabitafnts, and began to seize and plunder 
'them. Thus in one hour a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were made slaves, and seventy cities sacked. 
Yet, from this general ruin and desolation, each soldier 
had no more than eleven drachmas to his share. So that 
all men shuddered at the winding up of the war, when 
they reflected upon the horror of such a complete de- 
struction, for the sake of such a petty dividend of 
advantage ! 

jElnilius having executed this commission, so contrary 
to his mildness and humanity, went down to Oricum®'', 
where he embarked bis forces and passed over into Italy. 
He sailed up the Tiber in the king's galley, which had 

To the»e two particulars, of drawing up an army and orderingan 
entertainment, Henry the IVth of France added— makingjove. 

B8 At the close of these proceedings, Andronicus the l^tolian and 
Neon the Boeotian, because they had always been friends to Perseus, 
and had not even now deserted hira, were condemned and lost theiit 
heads. So unjust, amidst all the specious appearances of justice, 
were the conquerors I 

' 89 This boasted favour of the Romans to the people of Macedon, was 
certainly notiiing extraordinary. Their country being now divided 
into four districts, it was declared unlawful for any person to Inter- 
marry, to carry on any trade, or to deal in land with an^ one, who 
yv&B not an inhabitant of his own district They were prohibited from 
rmpoVtinff salt, or selling ship-timber to thie barbarian nations. All 
(he nobihty, and their children exceeding the age of fifteen, were com- 
manded immediately to transport themselves into Italy: and the sn-^ 
preme power in Macedon was vested in certain Roman senator?. 

90 A sea-port town in Macedon.* 
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' At the some tune baring hisbiseast, lieshow^ am is* 
credible number of scars upon it, and then turning Ins 
iMick, uncovered some parts which it is reckoned in^ 
decent to expose v ftnd addressing himself to Galba 
said, '^ Thou lau^estat this, but I glory in these marks 
before my fellow-citizens : for I got them by being on 
horseback, day and night, in their sendee. But go on 
to collect the votes ; I will attend the whole business^ 
and mark those cowardly and ungrateful men, who had 
rather have their own inchnations indulged in war, than 
be properlv commanded." This speech, we are told, 
so humbled the soldiery and effected such an alteration 
in them» that the triumph was voted to ^milius by 
every tribe. 

It is said to have been conducted after the following 
manner : In every theatre (or, as they cAll it, Circus) 
where equestrian games used to be held, in the Forum 
and other parts of the city, which were convenient for 
seeing the procession, the people erected scaffolds, and 
on the day of the triumph were all dressed in white. 
The temples were set open, adorned with garlands and 
smoking with incense. Many lictors and other officers 
compelled the disorderly crowd to make way, and 
opened a clear passage. The triumph took up three 
days. On (he first, which was scarcely sufficient for 
the show, were exhibited the images, paintings, and 
colossal statuei^ taken from the enemy, and now carried 
in two hundred and fifty chariots. On the next, the 
richest and most beautiful of the Macedonian arms 
were brought up in an immense number of wagons. 
These glittered with new furbished brass and polished 
steel, and though they were piled with great %rt and 
judgment, yet seemed to be thrown together promis- 
cuously; helmets being placed upon shields, breast- 
plates upon greaves, Cretan targets, Thracian bucklers, 
and quivers of arrows huddled among the horses' bits, 
with the points of naked swords and long pikes appear- 
ing through on every side. All these arms were tied 
t(^ether with such a proper hberty, that room was leO 

tmar wgmnum pntdndi riaum timU,** &c. 39. This passage has be«n 
mistaken by some <tf the annotators on Plutarch.* 
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for th^m to clatter ^ they were drawn along ; and the 
clank of them was so harsh and terrible, that they were 
not seen without dread, though among the spoils of the 
conquered. After the carriages loaded with arras walk- 
ed three thousand men, wjioi carried the silver money 
in seven hundred and fifty vessels, each of which con- 
tained three talents ariH was borrte by four men. Others 
brought bowls, horns, goblets, and cups, all of silver, 
disposed in such order as would make the best show, 
and valuable not only for their size but the depth of 
the basso relievo. On the third day, early in the 
morning,. first advanced the trumpets, not with such 
airs as are med in a procession of solemn entry, but 
with such as the Romans sound, when they animate 
their troops to the charge. These were followed by a 
hundred and twenty fat oxen, their horns gilded and 
set off with ribbons and garlands. The young^ men, 
who led these victims, were girded with belts of curious 
workmanship ; and after them came the boys, who 
carried the gold and silver vessels for the Sacrifice. 
Next wpnt the persons that bore the gold coin*® in 
vessels holding three talents each, like those which con- 
tained the silver, and which were to the number of 
seventy-seven. Then followed the bearers of the con- 
secrated bowP, of ten talents' weighty whi^h iBmilius 

95 According" to Plutarch's account, there were 2t2M) talents of ail- 
veri and 231 ofgold coin. According" to Yaterius Antias, it amounted 
to somewhat more ; but Liv^ thinks his computation too small, and 
Veiieius Paterculus makes it almost twice as much. The account 
which Paterculus gives of it is probably right, since the money now 
hj'oog^ht from Macedon set the Romans free from all taxes tor 125 
year^. See below, p. 48. 

«e This bowl w«ighed six hundred pounds, for the talent weighed 
sixty pounds : it was consecrated to Jupiter. 

On the subject of the Thericlean cups, mentioned below, there is 
much reconcfite learning in Bentley's *' Dissertation upon the Epistles 
of Pbalkrijs," III. pp. 78— 92. ed. 1777, where he replies fully to an 
argument (among others) founded on this very passage^^and rendered 
the more remarkable by Mr. Boyle's barbarous nominatives Avnjpvidai 
and ^iXsmtSai. The sum of Dr. B.*^b observations is, that Thericies, 
after whom cups of a certain fashion (though of different materials) 
were denominated Thericlean, was a Corinthian potter, conterapora^ 
ry with Aristophanes (as AthenaBusaffinn8,xi.)all whose extant come- 
^ei). were written and acted between OU lixxviii. and 01. xevii., the 
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had caused to he aiade of gold and adorned with pre^ 
cious stones ; and those that exposed to view the citpd 
denominated by the names of Antigonus, Selencus, and 
Thericles, together with the gold plate which had been 
used at Perseus 's table. Immediately behind was to jbe , 
seen the xhariot of that prince, with his annonr upon 
it, and upon that his diadem ; af a little distance were 
led captive his children, attended by a number of 
governors, masters, and preceptors, all in tears, who 
stretched out their hands by way of supplication to the 
spectators, and taught the children to do the same. 
There were two sons and one daughter, but all so young, 
that they were not much affected with ^e heaviness 
of their misfortunes. This insensibihty of theirs made 
the change of their condition more pitiable, insomuch 
that Perseus passed on almost without notice : so fixed 
were the eyes of the Romans upon the children from 
pity of their fate, that many of them shed tears, and 
none tasted the joy of the triumph without a mixture 
of pain^ till they were gone by"^. Behind the children 
and their train walked Perseus himself, clad all in black, 
and wearing sai^dals of the fashion of his countrj^^. 
He had the appearance of a man overwhelmed with 
terror, and whose reason almost staggered under tlie 
load of his misfortunes. He was followed by a great 
number of friends and favourites, whose countenances 
were oppressed with sorrow ; arid who, by fixing their 
weeping eyes continually upon their prince, testifiedto 
the spectators that it was his lot which they lamented, 
and that they were regardless of their own. He had 
sent indeed to ^milius, to desire that he might be ex- 
cused from being led in triumph, and being made a 

earlier date a^Ktut ]20y^ars after Phalarls' death ; and therefore could 
not possibly form a part of that tyrant's dooation to hia Messeqiaa 
pliysician, Polyclitus. Th<»y were sometimes made oTthe turpentine.- 
tree (Theophr. Hist. Plant, v. 4.), and «omettmes>f glass or gold. See 
Cic. m Verr. iv. 18. See also M. Larcher Acad, des Inscript. xliii.* 

97 The triumph ceased ; tears gusVd from every eye : 
The world^s great victory passed unheeded by — 

says Pope, in his prologue to Add son^sCafo, describing the effect pro- 
duced upon the Romaa mlod by the introductroa of ** Cato's Image^'^ . 
in Caesar's triumph.* 
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poUlc fipeciade : iHit JEofliiis, deiptwng his cowatdiee 
and attachment to hfe, by VFdf of deriaion it seems sent 
him word, "That it had be^i in his power to prevent 
it, and still was, if he were so disposed ;" hinting^ that 
he should prefer death to diii^race. But he had not 
the courage to strike the blow, and the vigour of his 
•mind being destroyed by vain hopes, he became a part 
of his own spoils. Next were carried four hundred 
coronets of gold, which the cities had sent to*\£milius 
along with their embassies, as compliments upon his 
victory. Then came the consul himself riding in a 
magnificent chariot, a man, exclusive of the pomp of 
power, worthy to be viewed with admiration ; but his 
good mien was now set off with a purple robe inter- 
woven with gold, and he held a braiich of hmrel in his 
right hand. The whole army likewise carried boughs 
of laurel, and diyided into bands and c(»(ipanies follow- 
ed the genend^s chariot ; some singii^ satiricid songs 
usual at Home upon such occasions", and seme chant- 
ing odes of victory and the glorious exploits of iEmi- 
lius, who was looked up to and revered by all, and 
whom no good man could envy. 
^ But, perhaps there is some superior Bang, whose 
office it is to cast a shade upon any great and eminent 
.prosperity, and so to mingle the lot of hmnan life, that 
it may never be perfectly free from calamity ; but that 
those, as Homer says ^, may think themselves most 
happy, to whom fortune gives an equal share of good 
and evil. For iBmilius having four sons, two (namely, 

98 Of these, as sung^at Csesar^ triumph over the Gauls, Saetonius 
has preserved some samples, in his life of that emperor, 5 49.* 

99 Plutarch here refers to a passage, in the speech of Achilles to 
Priam (11. xxiv. 526.) which is thus translated by Pope : 

Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 
From thence the cup of mortal man he frils, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 
To most he mingles both : the wretch, decreed 
To taste the bad ttainixM, is cursed Indeed. 
The happiest taste not hapfHUMs sincere. 
But find the cordial draught is iiashM with care. 

xHikio has censured it as an impiety to say, that God gives evil. God is 
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Sci^ and Fabius, as has beea mentioned abore) adopt- 
ed into other families^ and two b^r his second wife, as 
yet but yonng, whom he brcmght up in his own h&ame ; 
one of these died at fourteen years of age, five days 
before his father's triumph,, and the other at tweire, 
three days after it There was not a msm among the 
Romans, who did not sympathize with him in this a0Uc-* 
tion. All were shocked at the severity of fortune**, 
who scrupled not to introduce such deep distress into a 
house that was full of plejeure, of joy, and festal 
sacrifices, and to mix the songs of victory and triumph 
with the tears and mournful dirges of death- 

i£mitius however, rightly considering that mankind 
have need of courage and fortitude, not only against 
swords and spears but against every attack of f<M:tune, 
so tempered and qualified the present emergencies, as 
to over- balance the evil by the good, and his private 
misfortunes by the public prosperity ; that nothing 
might appear to lessen the importance, or tarnish die 
glory, of his victory. For, soon after the burial of 
the first of his sons, he made (as we have stated) his 
triumphal entry ; and, upon the death of the second 
soon after the triumph, he assembled the people of 
Rome, and made a speech to them, not like a man that 
himself stood in need of consolation, but tike one able 
to alleviate the grief which his fellow-citizens felt foT 
his misfortunes : 

«' Though I have never," said he, *' feared any thing 
human, yet among things divine I have always had a 

not the anthor of eril. Moral evil is the result of the abase of free 
agency ; natural evil is th« consec^uence of the imperfection of matter, 
and the Deity stands justified in his creating beings liable to both, be^ 
cause natural imperfection was necessary to a progressive existence, 
moral imperfection was necessary to virtue, and virtU'^ was necessary 
to happiness. Homer's allegoryi however, seems borrowed from the 
eastern manner of speaking : Thus in the Psalms, ** In the hand of 
the Lord there is a cup, and he poureth out of the same ; as for ihe 
dregs thereof, ali the ungodly of the earth riiall drink them.'' 

lOO Or, more probably, the just and visible interposition of Provi- 
dence ; to punish in ^omc measure that general havock of the hamao 
species, which the Roman pride and avarice had so recentljr made in 
Greece. For, ^qagh God is not the author of evil, it is^no impeach- 
ment of his goodness to suppose, that by particular paoishnents he 
chastises particutar crimes. 
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dread of fartane, s; the moat finthleM «rf TariaMe of 
b«iBgs; and, because in the coni»e of tUy» war she 
prospered every measure of mine; the rither did I 
ei^iect tlmt some tempest would follow so faT0ur9A>le a 
gsile. For in one day I passed the Ionian sea, from 
Brundoaium to Oorcyra: thence in/five days I reached 
Delphi, and sacrificed to Apollo. Within five dayd 
more, I took upon me the command of the army in 
Alacedon | and as soon as I had offered the usual sacri* 
fice& for purifying it, I proceeded to action, and in 
the space of fifteen days from that time put a glorious 
period to the war. Distrusting the fickle goddess on 
account of such a flow of success, and being now 
secure and free from all danger with respect to the 
enemy, I was most apprehensive of a change of fortune 
in my passage home ; having such a large and victo- 
rious army to conduct, together with the spoils and 
royal prisoners. Nay, when I arrived safe among my 
countrymen, and beheld the city full of joy, festivity, 
and gratitude, still 1 suspected Fortune ; knowing that 
she grants us no considerable favour without some mix- 
ture of uneasiness, or infliction of pain. Thus full of 
anxious thoughts for what might happen to the com- 
monwealth, my fears did not quit me, till this calamity 
visited my house, and I had my two promising son», 
the only heirs whom I had left myself^ to bury one 
after the other, on the very days sacred to triumph. 
Now therefore I am secure as to the greatest danger, 
and I trust and am fully persuaded that Fortune will, 
continue kind and constant to us, since she has taken 
' sufficient retribution for her favours of me and mine ; 
for the man who led the triumph is as striking an 
instance of the weakness of human power, as he that 
was led captive ; with this difference alone, that the 
sons of Perseus who were vanquished are alive, and 
those of ^milius who conquered are no more^*." 

101 A speech surelf, as hivj observes, in his preface to it (xlv. 40.}, 
' "mgmorvmUs, ei iiamamt principe dignay As reported^^by Uiat his- 
torian, it abundantly deoerves perusal: and, toward its conclusion in 
particular, must forcibly remind the reader of the eloquent pathos, 
with which the admirable Burke deplores the loss of his only son, ia 
hfs *' Letter to the.DakQ of B«dfor<},^* ftc. ; as well as of tlie eimpi^r, 
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Such was tlie gtiierous and high-tbuled speech wJbkb 
JSpiiliQB made U^ the people, firom a spirit of ma^nani* 
mity that was perfectly honest and free fnfm artifiee. 

Though he pitied the fate of Perseus, and was well 
inclined^ to serve him, yet all he conld do for him was 
to g^himxemoTed from the common prisonto a<deaner 
apartment and hetter diet. In Uiat confinement, 9C- 
cording to most writers, he starred himself to death. 
Bnt some writers of die time say, the manner of his 
death was very strange and peculiar. The soldi^^ 
(they inform us) who were his keepers, being on some 
account provoked at him and determined to wreak thek 
malice, when they could find no other means of eff^t- 
ing it, kept falm from sleep ; taking turns to watch hlm,^^ 
aid using such extreme ditigence to keep him fr^mi rest 
that at last he was quite wearied out and died*^. Two 
of his sons also died : and the third, named Alexander, 
is said to have been distinguished for his art in tummg 
and other small work ; aiid, having perfecdy learned 
to speak and write the Roman language, was employed 
by the magistrates as a clerk '^, in which capacity he 
showed himself very serviceable and ingenious. 

Of the acts of jBmilius, with regard to Macedon^ 
the most acceptable to the Romans was, his brinpng 
them so much money into the public treasury, that the 
people had no occasion to pay any taxes till the times- 
of Hirtius and Pansa, who were consuls in the first war 

btitperhs|>B'iiot less affecting, lamentation of Logan, the Ind^ao^de- 
scribed in Morse^iB America^ p. 18, PauUi in domo^ jprater «e, rums 
sttforest, &c. The spirit of the savage however, as might be expect- 
ed, 18 more in harmony with that of the Roman chieftain, than that 4Sf 
the Christian parent, tn^e two former, the advantages occurring Co 
Iheir respective jcountries form their consolation ; the latter " pros- 
trate on the earm, most anfeignedly recogniins the divine justice, and 
in •oflne degrefb submits to it," &c. But the whole passage is pathetic 
beyond my commendation.* 

102 This accoont we have from Piod. Sic. iixvi.(ap. Phot. BIblioth.) 
Pbih'p is said to have died t^efore his ftither, but how or where cannot 
be collected, because the books of Livy and Diodorus Siculus, which 
treat of those times, are lost 

103 I^ere was. a remarkable instance of the pride of the Romaa 
senate, to have the son of a vanquished king for their clerk ; while 
Nicomedes, the son of Prasas king of Bithynia, was educated by them 
with all imaginable pomp and splendour, because the father hsd^ 

'{>laced him under the care of the republic. 
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^nreen Aatony and Cseaar^^. - .SlmiKus had also the 
UQCommon and peculiar happiness to be highly honour- 
ed and caressed by the people, at the saone time that 
he remained attached to the patrician party, and did 
nothing to ingratiate, himself with the commonalty, 
hat erer acted in concert with men of the fijrst rank 
in matters of government. This conduct of his wad 
afterward adduced, as a reproach to Scipio Africanus 
(the younger) by Appias. These two, being then the 
most considerable men in Rome, stood for the censor- 
ship ; the one having the senate and the nobility on 
his side« for the Appian family were always in that 
interest, and the other not only great in himself; but 
ever greatly in favour with the people. When there- 
fore Appius saw Scipio come into the Forum attended 
by a crowd of mean persons, and many who had been 
slaves, but who were able to cabal, to influence the 
multitude, and to carry all before them either by soli- . 
citation or clamour, he cried out, ^* O Paulus Emilias ! 
groan, groan from beneath the earth, to think that 
:£mtlius the crier and Licinnius the rioter conduct thy 
son to the censorship !" It is no subject of wonder, 
however, that the cause of Scipio was espoused by the 
people, since he was continually heaping kindnesses 
upon them. But iEmilius, though he ranged himself 
on the side of the nobility, was as much beloved by 
the populace as the most insinuating of their dema- 
gogues. This appeared in their bestowing upon him 
aniong other honours that of the censorship"*, which 
is the most sacred of all offices, and which has high au- 
thority annexed to it in many respects, but particularly 
in the pow^ of inquiring into the morals of the citizens. 
For the censors could expel from the senate any mem- 
ber, that had acted in a manner unworthy of his station., 

104 Upon the amount of these sums, which thus exonerated the 
people from imposts for upward of a hundred and twentr years, au- 
thors wideh' diner. See and compare IJ^. zliv. 40., Veil. Pfliterc. i. 

9. Plin. H. N. xxxlii. 3. &c * 

105 He was chosen censor with Q. Marcius Phtlippus, four years, 
after his second consulship. Ltvy, in relating^ the institution, has well 
detailed the extent, of this authoritative omce (ir. 8.) It was estate- 
li8hedA.U.C.3U.A.C.443.* 
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and enrol Bny man of ^upaeter in tbs^ body ; aad 
they could duigrace any one of the eqneiktria^ order, 
who had behaved licentiously, by taking away his 
horse. They also took account of the Ttdue of each 
man's estate, and r^g^tered the number of the people. 
The number of citizens, which ^milius took, was tiuree - 

, hundred and thirty-seren thousand four hundred and 
fifty-two. He declared Marcus JSmilius Lepidus first 
senator, who had already four times arrived at that dig- 
nity. He expelled only three senators, who were men 
of no note ; and both hie and his colleague Marcius Phi- 
lippus behaved with equal moderation, in exmnining 
the conduct of the knights. 

Having settled many important affairs whEe he bore 
this office, he fell into a distemper which at first sq[H 
peared extremely dangerous, but in time became less 
threatening, though it was still troublesome and difficult 
to be cured. ' By the advice therefore of his physicians 
he sailed to Velia*^, where he remained a long time 
near the sea, in a very retired and quiet situation. In 
the mean time, the Romans deeply regretted his ab- 
sence, and by frequent exclamations in the theatres 
testified their anxious desire to see him again. At last 
a public sacrifice coming on, which necessarily required 
his attendance, iBmilius seeming now sufficiently re- 
covered returned to Rome ; and offered that sacrifice, 
with the assistance of the other priests, amidst a pro- 
digious multitude of people, who loudly expressed 
their joy for his return. Next day, he sacrificed again 
to the gods for his recovery. Having finished these " 
rites, he returned home and went to bed : when sud- 

, denly before he could feel the change Ht fell into a 
dehrium, in^ which he died Che third day'^, having 
attained to every thing that is supposed to constitute 
the happiness of man. 

His funeral was conducted with wonderful solemnity ; 
the cordial regard of the public did honour to hi» vir- 
tue, by the best and happiest obsequies. These did not 

106 Piutarch here writes Elea instead ofVelia, and calls it a towfe. 
in Italy, to distinguish it from one of the same name in Greece. 

107 A.U.C. 594.,-ff:t.68.» 
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consist in the pomp of gold, of ivory, or other expen- 
ses and parade of preparation ; but in esteem, in love, 
in veneration, expressed not only by his countrymen, 
hot by Ins very enemies. For as many of the Spani- 
ards, LigariaDS, an<l Macedonians,'^, as happened to be 
then at Rome, and were young and robust, assisted in 
carrying his bier ; while the aged followed it, calling 
£milius their benefactor and the preserver of their 
coantries : as not only, at the time when he conquer- 
ed them, he had. gained the character of humanity ; 
but continued likewise to do them services, and to tske 
care of them, as if tiliey had been his friends and rela- 
tions. 

The estate, which he left behind him, scarcely 
amounted to the sum of three hundred and seventy 
thousand denarii, of which he appointed his sons joint- 
heirs : but Scipio the younger, who had been adopted 
ints the opulent house of Africanus, gave up his part 
to his brother*®. Such is the account, which we have, 
of the life and character of Paulus iEmilius"*. 

108 These were some of the Macedonian nobility, who %vere tiieu 
at Roane. Valerias Maxiinus (11. %. 3) says, it was like a second 
triumph to ^niilius, to have those persons assist hi snpportino^ his bier, 
which wa9adorm>d with reDresentations of the disasters of their coun- 
try. It was more honourable, in fact, than the triumph which he had 
led up; because this bore witness to bis hnroanity, and the other only 
to his valour. 

109 Scipio had previously distinxuished himself by several aoble 
donations to hib mother and other connexions. He appears indeed 
to have been a most generous man, and worthy of his disinterested 
father. 

Plutarch* it should be observed, is rather at variance with himself 
in what he here states about iEmiiius' property, as referred to his for- 
mer statement on the same subject, p. 6.* 

no A saying of his to his son Scipio is worth mentioning; ** a good 

general never gives battle, but when he is led to it either bv the last 

• necessity, or by a very favourable occasion.** It is recorded by Sem- 

pronias Asellk), who served as mUitary tribnne under Scipio^ at the 

siege of Numantia. 
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* TIMOLEON 

AND 

PAUL.US ^MILIUS 

COMPARED. 



If we consider these two great men, as history has 
represented them, we shall find no striking difference 
between them in the comparison. Both waged wars 
with very respectable enemies, the one with the Mace- 
donians, the other with the Carthaginians ; and both 
with extraordinary success. One of them conquered 
Macedon, and crushed the house of Antigonus, which 
had flourished in a succession of seven kings "^ ; the 
other expelled tyranny from Sicily, and restored that 
island to its ancient liberty. It may be remarked in 
favour of iBmilius, that he engaged Perseus when in 
his full strength, and when he had beaten the Romans, 
but Timoleon with Diphysius, when reduced to very 
desperate circumstances : as, on the other hand, it may 
be observed to the advantage of Timoleon, that he sub- 
dued many tyrants, and defeated an immense army of 
Carthaginians with such forces as he could collect ; not 
veteran and experienced troops like those of iGmilius, 
but mercenaries and undisciplined men, who had been 
accustomed to fight only at their own pleasure. For 
equal exploits, with unequal means and preparations, 
are to be referred to the general who performs them. 

In their employments, both paid a strict regard to 
justice and integrity. £miliutf was prepared from the 
first jto to behave, by the laws and manners of hia 

lit Plutarch h^re only includes the princes regularly descended 
A«m Antironus I., without notldng the occasiooal reyolatiQns in that 

kidgdOm.* Digitized by VjUUV 1 L' 
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c69ntx7 ; bat Timoieon's prabity was owii^ entirely 
tp himself. A pi^odf of this is, that in the time of <i£^i- 
Uus good order uniyersally prevailed among the Ro- 
mans, through a spirit of obedience to their laws and 
usages, apd a reverence of their fellow*citiz^ns ; 
whereas not one of the Grecian generals, who com- 
manded in Sicily, kept himself tmcorrupted, except 
Dion ; and many suspected that even he affected mo- 
narchy, and dreamed of setting, up a regal authority 
like that in Lacedaemon. Tims&us informs us, that the 
SyracusaDs sent away^ylippus "^ loaded with infamy, 
far his insatiable avarice and rapacity while he had the 
command ; and many writers give accounts of the mis- 
demeanors and breach of articles, of which Pharax the 
Spartan and Callippus the Athenian were guilty, in 
hopes of gainbg the sovereignty of Sicily. What 
were these men, however, and upon what power did 
they build such hopes ? Pharax was a follower of Di- 
enysius, who was already expelled, and Callippus was 
an officer in the foreign troops in Dion's service. But 
Timoleon was sent to be general of the Syracusans, at 
their own earnest request ; he had not an army to pro- 
vide, but found one ready formed, which cheerfully 
obeyed his orders ; and yet he employed this power 
for no other end, than the destruction of their oppres- 
sive masters. 

Yet again, it is worthy of our admiration in ^milius 
that, though he subdued so opulent a kingdom, he did 
not add a single drachma to his own substance. He 
would not touch, nor even look upon the money him- 
self, though he gave many liberal gifts to others. I do 
not, however, blame Timolteon for having accepted a 
handsome house aad lands : for it is no disgrace to 
have accepted something out of so much, though to 
have accepted nothing would have been better. That 
is the most consummate virtue, which shows that it is 
s^bove pecuniary considerations, even when it has the 
best claim to them* 

112 For an account of this general's knaveries, which ended- in hjs 
bi^ag oblie^sd to Ay from Sparta, in order to avoid capital punish- 
ment, see Plutarch's Life of Lysander, vol. IV., «md Dtod. .Sic. s.iif. 

^^* Digitized by ^^UUy It: 
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> Am some bodies aise able to bear heat, and others 
cdd, but those are the stroi^^t which are equally fit 
to endure either ; so the vigour an4 firmness of ^ose 
madM are the greatest, which are neither elated by 
prosperity nor broken by adversity. And, in tlus re- 
spect, ^milius appears to have been superior ; for in 
tiie grievous and severe misfortune of the loss of his 
sons, he maintained the same steadiness and d^ity of 
carriage, as in the midst of the highest success. But 
Timoleon, when he had acted with regard to his broT. 
ther as a patriot ought to do"^, did not let his reason 
suj^rt him against his grief; but, becoming a prey to 
sorrow and remorse, for the space of twenty years, 
could not so much as look upon the place where the 
public business was transacted, much less take a part 
in it. A man should, indeed, be afraid ^md ashamed of 
what is really shameful ; but to shrink under every re- 
flection upon his character, though it implies an inge- 
nuousness and dehf^acy of temper, has nothing in it of 
true greatness of mind. 

113 The approbation here riven to fratFtcide expoies cor author (o 
repeated, andTerj eevere, rebukes from the piety of his Christian an* 
notators.* 
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L.IFE OF PEL.OPIDAS. 

SUMMARY. 

R^Lections on the contempt of death. Whether or not a 
general should rashly expose himself to danger. NohU 
extraction of Pelopidas. His marriage, Oiaracterof 
Pelopidas; 4tnd Epaminondas, Their iniimjocy. The 

.. higher orders ^ supported by the Spartans, establish an 
oligarchy at Thebes, Distress of the Thebans, Their 
exiles were received at Athens, Plan conceived by Fe- 
lopidas for the deliverance of Thebes, He secretly^ 

. with some other conspirators^ enters th^city, Theyap- 
prehend that tkey are discovered; and are much alarmed 
upon the occasion: but arere-assured by Charon: have 
a second alarm : first despatch Archias ; and afterward 
Leontidas and Hypates: are assisted by Epaminon- 
das and Georgias, Pelopidas is elected aoeotarch, 
T%is conspiracy compared Trnth that of Thrasybulus. 
The Spartans invade Bcsotia, Pelopidas'' stratagem. 
The Thebans gain several advantages. Their unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon Orchomenus, Battle of Tegyra^ in 
which the Spartans are defeated. Origin of the Sacred 
Band, How employed by Pelopidas, Cleombrotus^ 
king of Sparta^ marches against the Thebans, Pelopi" 
Hm* perplexing dream. Battle o/^ Leuctra^ gained by 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, They invade Laconia, 
Oiarge brought against them, Pelopidas procures the 
condemnaiioxi of the orator Meneclidas : is sent against 
Alexander^ tyrant of Phercs ; passes into Macedon ; 
proceeds to Thessaly as embassador^ and is detained 
prisoner by Alexander, His indignant behaviour upon 
the occasion. He is released by Epaminondas; ajid 



se PELOPIDA& 

ient tnAatsador into Ptrsia. His success. His diairt- 
terestedness putf the other generals to the hlvah. Re 
marches a second time against Alexander.; and falls in 
battle. Affliction of the army. Magnificence of his 
intermfini. Reflections upon wJiat constitutes the real 
grandeur of generals. The tyrant of Pherce is compelled 
to submit to the Thebans : perishes by a conspiracy. 



Cato the elder, hearing some one commend a man 
who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, made this 
just observation, that ^' there was a great difference be- 
tween a due regard to valour, and a contempt of life.'^ 
To this purpose there is a story of one of the soldiers of 
Antigonus, who was astonishingly brave, but of an un- 
healthy complexion and bad habit of body. The king 
inquiring the cause of his paleness, he acknowledged 
that he had a private infirmity. He therefore gave his 
physicians a strict charge that, if any remedy could.be 
found, they should apply it with the utmost care. Thus 
the man was cured ; after which he no longer courted 
danger, nor risked his person as before. Antigonus 
({uestioned him about it, and could not forbear to express 
his wonder at the change. The soldier did not conceal 
the real cause : " You, sire," said he, " have made me 
less bold by delivering me from that misery, which made 
mv life of no account to me*." From Uie same mode 
of arguing it was, that a certain Sybarite said of the 
Spartans ; *' it was no matter of wonder, that they ven-* 
tured their lives freely in battle, since death was a de- 
liverance to them from such a train of labours, and from 
such wretched diet.'^ It was natural for the Sybarites ^^ 

1 Lucullus^ soldier, in Horace, acted aqd answered his general pre- 
cisely on the same principle : 

Ibit eo quo visquitonamperdidit, 

Hor. Bp. II. ii. 40.* 

2 The Sybarites were a colonr of Greeks, who settled in ancient 
times on the ^If of Tarentam. The felicity of their sitaation, co-ope- 
rating with their wealth and power, drew them into a proverbial de* 
gree of luxury. But it is not easy to credit the extravagant things, 
which Athcnseus (xii. 3.) relates of them. One of the most ridiculous, 
however, it may be anrnsin^ to introdocei A Sybsrite, bappenteg t^ 



jk pe#file dis^ved in iuxufy sad {ilea£iire» to tUok ^t 
.tfcejy who despised death, did it not from a love of vir- 
|ae.aBd hoDOiir, but because they were weary of life. 
But, in fact, the Laceda&oionians thought it a pleasure 
either to hve or to die, as virtue and right reason di- 
rected ; and so this epitaph testifies : 

Nor life nor death they deenriM the happier atate. 
But life th&t*8 dignified, or death that*8 great. 

For neither is the avoiding of death to be censured, if a 
man be not dishonourably fond of life ; nor is the meet- 
ing it with courage to be commended, if he be di^sted 
with life. Hence it is, that Homer leads out the Iwldest 
and bravest of his warriors to battle always well armed ; 
and the Grecian law-^givers punish him who throws 
away his shield, not him who loses his sword or. his 
spear : thus instructing us, that the first care of every 
man, especially of every governor of a city or com- 
mander of an army, should be to defend himself, and 
after that to think of annoying the enemy. For if (ac- 
cording to the comparison made by Iphicrates *) the 
light-armed resemble the hands, the cavalry the feet, 
the main body of infantry the breast, and the general 
the head ; then that general who suffers himself to be 
hurried away by his impetuosity, so as to expose him- 
self to needless hazards, not only endangers his own 
life, but those likewise of hi« whole army whose safety 
depends upon his. Callicratidas, therefore, though 
otherwise an eminent man, did not judiciously answer 
the soothsayer, who desired him not to expose himself 
to danger, because the entrails of the victim threatened 
his life : <* Sparte," said he, " is not bound up in one 
man." For in battle he was indeed but one, when act- 
ing under the orders of another, whether at sea or land : 

s«e a niaa dig^^rng, cried ont that ** it had given him a rupture :*' and 
another, to whom he was relating bis calamity, said, *' the very hear* 
ing of it gave him a pain in his side .'** One ofthem is somewhere said 
to have been ioconvenieoced by the foiding of a i;ofe-Ieaf upon his 
(ioueh !*. 

Their chief city, which at first was called Sybarjs, from a river of 
Chat name, wasaiwrward named Thurium or Thorii. 

3 An ithistrious Aihtnian g«Qeca), who vamd hinidi t>y his merit 
irom obscurity.* . Digitized by ^uuy it: 
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of flieiiiiad ; aiid Oieoidt^^rtedlttmd^iiilltrWftet* 
lio^riQg or ifiliinithig, while the othec sp^nt ius hmgf$ 
of Idisurein hearing or readibg something iii> philosophy. 
Among the many ^ngs that reflected glcfry upon hcm^ 
Hkere was notiiiing which men of s^se so.muchaidh- 
mired, as the strict and inviolable Triendship wfaicfc 
stdisisted between them from first to last» in all the hi^ 
posts whieh.they held, both military and civil. For if 
we consider the administration of ArisUdes and The* 
mistocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibi- 
ade», iiow much the common interest was injured by 
their dissentions, their envy smd jealousy of each other; 
and then cast our eyes upon the matual kindness and 
esteem which Pelopidas and Epaminondas inviolaUy 
preserved ; we may fairly and justly call these coK 
leagues in civil government and military command, and 
not those, whose study it was to get the better of each 
other, rather than of the enemy. The true cause of 
the difference was the virtue of these Thebans, which 
led them not to seek in any of their measures their own 
honour and wealth, the pursuit of which is always 
attended with envy and strife : bat, being both inspired 
from the first with a divine ardour to raise their coun- 
try to the summit of glory, for this purpose they availed 
themselves of the achievements of each other, as if 
they had been their own. 

Many however are of opinion that their extraordisary 
friendship took its rise from the campaign which they 
made at Mantinea^, among the succours which the 
Thebans had sent the Lacedesmonians, who as yet were 
their friends and alUes. For being placed together 
among the heavy-armed infantry, and engaged with 
the Arcadians, that wing of the Lacedaemonians in 
which they were stationed gave way and was broken : 
upon which Pelopidas and Epaminondas locked their 
shields together, and repulsed all that attacked them ; 
till at last Pelopidas, having received sevea deep 
wounds, fell upon a heap of friends and enemies who 

5 We mast take care not to confound this with the ftmoits battle at 
Mtfntinea, in which Epaminofidaa was slain. For that battle was 
/ought agavi«t the LacedeemoniaiM, and tins for them. 7he aetioo 
acre »pokcH of was probably about 01. xefiii. 3, (See Diod. Stc^sr. d.) 
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lay dead together. Epaminondas, though he thoug]^t 
there was na life left in him, yet stood forward to defend 
his body and his arms, and being determined to die ra- 
ther than leave his companion in the power of his ene«> 
mies, engaged with numbers at once. He was now ifi 
extreme danger, being wounded in the breast with a 
spear and in the arm with a sword, when Agesipolis 
king of the Lacedaemonians brought succours from th^ 
other wing, and beyond all expectation rescued them 
both: 

After this, the Spartans in appearance treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies*, but in reality they were 
suspicious of their spirit and their power ; particularly 
they hated the party of Ismenias and Androclides, in 
which Pelopidas had ranged himself, as attached to 
liberty and a popular government. Archias, Leontidas, 
and Philip therefore, men inclined to an oligarchy, and 
rich withal and ambitious, persuaded Phoebidas the 
Lacedaemonian, who was marching by Thebes with a 
body of troops '', to seize the castle called Cadmea, to 
drive the opposite party out of the city, and to place 
Jthe administration in the hands of the nobility, subject 
to the inspection of the Lacedaemonians. Phoebidas 
listened to the proposal, and coming upon the Thebans 
unexpectedly during the feast of the Thesihophoria*, 

6 Daring the whole Peloponnesian war, Sparta found a very fkiHt^ 
fol ally in the Thebans : and, under the countenance of Sparta, the 
f hebans recovered theg^oveniment of Bcsotia, of which they had been 
deprived on account of their defection to the Persians. At length 
however they grew so powerful and headstrong, that when the peace 
of Antalcidas came to be subscribed to, they refused Hheir concur- 
rence, and were with no shiall dIjSiculty over-awed and forced into it 
by the confederates. We learn indeed from Polybius, that thougU 
the Lacedsmonians at that peace declared all the Grecian cities free* 
they did not withdraw their garrisons from any one of them. 

7 Phoebidas was marching against Olynthns, at that time besiegivd 
hy the JLacedaeiQonians under his brother Eudamidas, vyhen Lecmtidq^ 
err Leontiades (Xenoph. Hellen. v., whom see) one of the two pole- 
Aarchs, betrayed to nim the town and citadel of Thebes. Ismenias 
was the other polemarch of Thebes. 

8 The wtmien were celebrating this feast in the Cadmea. It was 
the chief of those instituted in honour of Ceres, and commemorated at 
ooce those two greatest of human blessings, the establishmeot of laws, 
and the introdoction of agriculture. About its institution, authors 
Widely differ; but for its ceremonies see Meursius, Grace. Fer. iv., 4 
ii, da Theil, AcimI. des inscript zxxix.* 
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made himi^lf msister <sf tke citadel, and haying ^ized 
IsmeniaB carried him to Lacedaamoi:!, where he wHs 
shortly aftenf ardent to death. Pelopidas, Phefenicos, 
and Androclides, with many others that fled, were sen- 
teficed to hanishment. Bat Epaminondas remained up- 
on the «pot, being despised for hid philosophy as a man 
who woald not intermeddle with affairs, and for his 
poverty as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command of' 
the army from Phoebidas, and fined him a hundred 
thousand drachmas, they nevertheless kept a garrison in 
the Cadmea. All the rest of Greece was surprised at 
this al^urdity of theirs, in punishing the actor and yet 
authorizing the action '. a!s for the Thebans, who had 
lost their ancient form of government and were brought 
into subjection by Archias and Leontidas, there was no 
room for them to hope to be delivered from the new 
tyranny, which was so effectually supported by the 
power of the Spartans, that it could not be pulled down 
without subverting their dominion both by sea and 
land. 

Leontidd£( nevertheless, having received intelligence 
that the exiles were at Athens, and that they were treat- 
ed there witii regard by the people and not less respect- 
ed by the nobility, formed secret designs against 
their lives. For this purpose he employed certain un- 
known assassins, who took off Androclides ; but all the 
rest escaped. Letters were also sent to the Athenians 
from^parta, insisting that they should not harbour or 
encourage the exiles, but drive them out as persons de- 
clared by the confederates /to be common enemies : but 
the Athenians, agreeably to their usual and natural 
humanity, as well as in gratitude to the city of Thebes, 
would not suffer the smallest injury to be done to them. 
For the Thebans had strenuously assisted in restoring 
the democracy at Athens, having made a decree that if 

Polybitts, in his fourth book, speftkin^ of mi equallf atrocious 
piece of cotidoct in the ^tolians, has pamted (hie foul action of the 
l^cedaemoniar^ io its tiiie colours. ^ To shut its eyes, in order to 
hinder others from seeing it,* in the ostrich indeed is merely foolish; 
but in man it is at least as pro6i^ate n«» it is foolish, and generally ws 
fatal. See also Diod. Sic. xv. 205 What mockery was it then in 
Agesilaus, who hypocritically asked, *' Id what the king of Persia we? 
greater than himself, if be were not more just ?** to stand up as Phoe* 
bidas* apologist !• 



'4a^y Atiiemaa ^vld manKk anned through Bceolia 
against the tyrants, he should not meet widi the slight* 
est hindrance or molestation in that country. 

PelopidaSj though he was one of the youngest ^^, ap^ 
plied to each exile in particular,Lj|8 well as harangued 
them in a hody ; urging, '^ That it was both dishonour* 
able and impious to leave their native city enslaved and 
garrisoned by an enemy, and meanly contented with 
Sieir own lives and safety, to wait for the decrees of the 
Athenians and to pay their court to the popular orators : 
and that they ought to run every hazard in so glorious 
a cause, imitating the courage and patriotism of Thra* 
sybulus ; for, as he advanced from Thebes to crush the 
tyrants in Athens, so should they march from Athens 
to deliver Thebes." 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, they sent 
privately to their friends who were left behind in 
Thebes to acquaint them with their resolution, which 
was highly approved ; and Charon, a person of the first 
rank, offered his house for their reception. Philidas 
found means to be appointed secretary to Archias and 
Philip, who were then polemarchs ; and, as fqr Epami- 
nondas", he had taken pains all along to inspire the 
youth with sentiments of bravery. For he desired them, 
in the public exercises, to try the Lacedaemonians at 
wrestling ; and when he saw them elated with success, 
he used to tell them by way of reproof, " That they 
should rather be ashamed of their meanness of spirit 
in remaining subject to those, to whom in strength they 
were so much superior." 

A day being fixed for carrying their design into exe- 
cution, it was agreed among the exiles that Pher^nicus 
with the rest should stay at Thriasium^, while a few of 

10 Xenophon.ia the account which he snves of this transaction, 
does not so niiicn as mention Pelopidas. His silence in this respect 
was probably owing to his partiality for his hero Ag[esilaus, wnose 
gplory he might think would be eclipsed by that of Pelopidas and his 
colleague Epaminondas; for of the latter, also, he speaks very spa- 
ringly. 

11 This is all the part which Plutarch assigns to EiMtminondas in 
this enterprise. His excuse for not engaging farther in it was, thflt 
^* he would not dip his hands in the blood of his fellow-citizens." 
This is more fully stated in our author^s treatise upon Che GeiMUS of 
Socrates.* 

12 A town near mount Cithaeron.* ° Q ^^^^ by v^uuy 1 1: 
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the yomigest slioald first «tteii^ to giet eotnnee into 
ihe cily ; and that, if these happened to'be surprised by 
the enemy, the others should take care to provide for 
their children and their parents. Pelopidas was the first 
that offered to be of this party ; and after him Melon^ 
Democlides, and Theopompus, all men of noble blood, 
who were united to each other by the most faithful 
friendship, and who never had any contest but which 
should be foremost in the race of glory and valour. 
These adventurers, who were twelve in number, having 
embraced those that stayed behind, and sent a messen- 
ger before them to Charon, set out in their under-gar- 
ments with dogs and hunting-poles, that none who met 
them might have any suspicion of what they were 
about, and that they might seem to be only hunters 
beating about for g^me. 

When their messenger came to Charon, and ac- 
quainted him that they were on the way to Thebes, t^ie 
near approach of danger made not the least change in 
his resolution : he behaved like a man of honour, and 
prepared to receive them. Hipposthenidas, who was 
also in the secret, was not by any means a bad man, 
but rather a friend to his country and to the exiles ; yet 
he wanted that firmness, which the present emergency 
and the hazardous point of execution required. He 
grew giddy, as it were, at the thought of the great dan- 
ger, into which they were about to plunge ; and at last 
opened his eyes enough to see, that they were attempt- 
ing to shake the Lacedaemonian government, and to free 
themselves from that power, without any other depend- 
ence than that of a^ew indigent persons and exiles *'\ 
He therefore went to his own house without saying a 
word, and despatched one of his friends to Melon and 
Pelopidas to desire them to defer their enterprise for 
the present, to return to Athens, and to wait tiU a inore 
favourable opportunity should offer. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent upon 

13 Jt was not mere giddiness, whick turned him round. It occurred 
to him that the garrison, of fifteen hundred men, would orermatch 
them, eFen if they should succeed in despatchine; the tyrants ; that 
tviro very excellent officers were to be on guard that very night, an^ 
tHat thf Thespian soldiers had been that day ordeicd lender ann^.* 
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this busings, went home in allliaste, took his horse ooC 
of the stdble, and called for the bridle. His wife bieing 
at a loss, and not able to find it, said she had lent it -to a 
neighbour. Upon this words arose, and mutoal re- 
proaches followed ; the woman venting bittc^r impreca- 
tions, and wishing that the journey might be fatal both 
to him and to those that sent him. So that Chlidon 
having spent great part of the day in this squabble, and 
looking upon what had happened as ominous, laid aside 
all thoughts of the journey, and went elsewhere. So 
nearly was this noble and glorious undertaking discon* 
certed at the very outset. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the dress of pea* 
sants, -divided and entered the town at different quar- 
ters, while it was yet day. And as the cold weather was 
setting in, there happened to be a sharp wind and a 
shower of snow, which concealed them the better, most 
people retiring into their houses to avoid the inclemency 
of the weather. But those that were concerned in the 
afiair received them as they came, and conducted them 
immediately to Charon's house ; the exiles and others 
making up the number of forty-eight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stood thus : 
Philidas, their secretary, knew (as we have stated) the 
whole design of the exiles, and omitted nothing that 
might contribute to its success* He had invited Archias 
and Philip some time before to an entertainment at his 
house on that day, and promised to introduce to them 
some women, in order that those who were to attack 
them mi^ht find them dissolved in wine and pleasure". 
They had not yet drunk very deeply, when a report 
reached them, which though not false seemed uncertain 
and obscure, that the exiles were concealed somewhere 
in the city. And, though Philidas endeavoured to turn 
the discourse, Archias sent an officer to Charon to com- 
mand his immediate attendance. By this time it was 
grown dark, and Pelopidas and his companions were 
preparing for action, having already put on their breast- 
plates and girded their swords, when suddenly there 

14 Perhaps at first he really intended to introduce $orae women (or, 
as it is in the originai, ^ovaio nav tuMnSfav^ * married wonr>eu*)« and fh6 
if reusing up of the fxilcs in fenmle habits was an after'thougnt.^^1^ 
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was a kii<>ckitig at the door ; upon which some one can 
to ity and asked what the persbn's business was, and 
hmng learned from Ihe officer that he was sent by the 
poiemarchs to fetch Charon, brought back the newe in 
great confusion. They Were unanimous in their opi* 
nion, that the affair was discovered, and that they were 
all lost before they had performed any thing wfaiefa 
became their ralour. Nevertheless, they thought it pro- 
per that Charon should obey the order, and go boldly 
to the tyrants. Charon Was a man of the utmost intn* 
pidity and courage in dangers, which threatened onl^ 
himself; but he was at that time much affected on 
account of his friends, and afraid that he should incur 
some suspicion of treachery, if so many brave citizens 
should perish. As he was ready to depart therefore, he 
took his son who was yet a child, but of a beauty aoA 
strength beyond his coevals, out of the women's c^art- 
ment, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas ; desiring, 
'' That if he found him a traitor, he would treat that 
child as an enemy, and not spare his life." Many of 
them shed tears, when they saw the concern and os^gna- 
nimity of Charon ; and all expressed their uneanness at 
his thinking any of them so dastardly, and so much dis- 
concerted with the present danger, as to be capalrfe of 
suspecting or blaming him in the least. They ^itreated 
him therefore not to leave his son with them, but to 
send him out of tiie reach of what might possibly hap- 
pen, to some place where, safe from the tyrants, he 
might be brou^t up to be an avenger of his country 
and his friends. But Charon refused to remove him ; 
** For what life," said he, •* or what deliverance could 1 
wish him, that would be more ^orious than his fiiHing 
honourably with his father and so many of his friends ?" 
He Hien addressed himself in prayer to the gods, and 
having embraced and encouraged them all, went out ; 
endeavouring by the way to. compose himself, to form 
his countenance, and to assume a tone of voice very 
different from the real state of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house, Archia$ 
and Philidas went out to him and said, ^* What persons 
s^e those, Charon, who (aa we are told) have latel;^ come 
into the town, and ase concealed an^ jo^l^giced by 
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some of the citizeDS ?*' Charon was a little fluttered at 
first, but soon recoveriug himself, asked, *' Who the 
persons they spoke of were, and by whom harboured ?" 
And, ^ding that Archias had no clear account of the 
matter, he concluded thence that his information was 
not derived from any person privy to the design, and 
tb^efore said, " Pray do not disturb yourselves with 
v^ia rumours : I will make, however, the best inquiry 
I can ; for perhaps nothing of this kind ought to be 
disregarded." PhiUdas, who was by, commended his 
prudence, and conducting Archias in again plied him 
strongly with liquor, and prolonged the carousal by 
keeping up their expectation of the women. 

When Charon returned home, he found his friends 
prepared, not to conquer or to preserve their lives, 
but to sell them dearly and to fall gloriously. To 
Pelopidas he told the truth, but he concealed it from 
the rest, pretending that Archias had discoursed with 
bim about other matters *^ 

The first storm was scarcely blown over them, when 
fortune raised a second. For there arrived an express 
from Athens with a letter from Archias, high-priest 
there, to Archias his namesake and particular friend, 
not filled with vain and groundless surmises, but con- 
taininf (as was subsequently discovered) a clear narra- 
tive of the whole affair. The messenger being admitted 
to Archias now almost intoxicated, as he delivered the 
letter, said, << The person, who sent this, desired that 
it might be read immediately, for it contains business 
of great importance." But Archias, receiving it, said 
sndling, ^' Business to-morrow." He then put it under 
the bolster of his couch, and resumed the conversation 
with PhiUdas. This saying, (* Business to-morrow') 
passed into a proverb, and so continues among the 
Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution of 
their purpose, they divided themselves into two bodies, 
and sallied out. Pelopidas and Damoclidas went against 

15 llicre appears no necessity for this artifice; and Ftut arch indeed 
himself, in his Treatise upon the Genius of Socrates, t^ya thatCharon 
came back to the little band of patriots with a pleasant countenance, 
and gfave them alt an accouiit a( what had passed i^ithout the least 
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Leontidas and Hypates*^, who were neighbours, and 
Charon and Melon against Archias and Philip. Charon 
and his company put women's clothes over their 
armour, and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon 
their heads to shadow their faces. As soon as they 
came to the door of the room where the guests were, 
the company shouted and clapped their hands, believing 
them to be the women, whom they had so long ex- 
pected. When the pretended women had looked round 
the room, and distinctly noted all the guests, they drew 
their swords ; and, assailing Archias and Philip across 
the table, showed who they were. A small part of the 
company were persuaded by Philidas not to inter- 
meddle : the rest engaged in the combat, and stood up 
for the polemarchs, but being disordered with wine, 
were easily despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more di£&cult affair of 
' it ; for they had to do with Leontidas, a sober and 
vsdiant man. They found the door made fast, as he was 
gone to bed, and knocked a long time before any body 
heard. At last, a servant perceived it, and came down 
and removed the bar ; which he had no sooner done, 
than they pushed open the door, and rushing in threw 
the man down, and ran to the bed-chamber. Leonti- 
das, conjecturing by the noise and trampling what the 
matter was, leaped from his bed and seized his sword : 
but he forgot to put out the lamps, which had he done, 
it would have left them to fall foul on each other in the 
dark. Being therefore fully exposed to view, he met 
them at the door, and with one stroke laid Cephisodorus, 
the first man that attempted to enter, dead at his feet. 
He next encountered Pelopidas, and the narrowness of 
the door, together with the dead body of Cephisodorus 
lying in the way, made the dispute long and doubtfuL 
At last Pelopidas prevailed, and having slain Leontidas^ 
marched immediately with his little band against Hy- 
pates. They got into his house in the same manner as 
they had done into the other : but he quickly perceived 

\(i These were not invited to the entertainineot, because Archias, 
expecting to meet a woman of great distinction, did not choose that 
Leontidas should be there. 
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tlem» md made bis esc^e ioto a aeigb|>oiir'6 house, 
wbither they foUawed «Dd de9|>9tched him. 

Their boekiess beios now completely iiaiflhed, they 
joined Meloot and sent ibr the exiles whom they had 
left in Atlka. They proclaimed liberty to all the The- 
bans^^ and armed. such as pane over to their party, 
t^iog down the spoils that were suspended upon the 
poxticoes, and the arms out of the shops of the armourers 
and «word-cutlers. j&paminoadas and Goigidas came 
to their assistance, with a considerable body of young 
jmen and a select number of itbe old, .whom they had 
collected and armed. 

The whole city was now in the utmost terror and 
confusion ; the houses were fiUed with lights, and the 
etreets with men running to and fro. The people, 
however, did not yet assemble ; but being astonished 
at what had happened, and knowing nothing with cer- 
tainty, waited with impatience for the day. It seems 
therefore to have been a great error in the Spartan offi- 
oerSy^ihat they did not immediately sally out, and fall 
upon them ; for their garrison consisted of fifteen bun- 
4vedmen, and they were joined besides by many people 
ifom the city. But tc^rrified by the shouts; the lights, 
the hurry, and the universal confusion, they contented 
then^elves with keeping possession of the citadel. 

As soon as it was day, the exiles from Attica came in 
armed : the people complied with the summons to as- 
semble ; and Epaminondas and Gorgidas presented to 
them Pelopidas and his party, surrounded by the priests, 
who carried garlands in their hands, and called upon 
the citizens to exert themselves for their gods and their 
country. Roused by this appearance, tiie whole as- 
sembly stood up, and received them with loud accla- 
mations as their benefactors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas then elected governor of Boeotia, together 
with Melon and Charon, Immediately blocked up and 
attacked the citadel ; anxious to drive out th'e LacedaB- 
monians and to recover the Cadmea*', before succours 

t7 Pelopidas also sent Philidas to 6ll the jaits in the city, to release 

those brave Thebans, whom the tyrannic Spartans had kept in fetters< 

; 8 At it is not probable that the regaining of so ^l^9^^iJU^^^ 
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coald arrive from Sparta. And, indeed, he was bnt a 
little beforehand with them ; for they had but just sur- 
rendered the place, and were returning home aecording 
to capitulation, wheh they met Cleombrotus at Bf egara 
marching toward Thebes with a large army. The 
Spartans called to account the three barmostse or offi- 
cers, who had commanded in the Cadmea, and sign)ed the 
capitulation. Hermippidas and Arcissus were executed 
for it, and the third, named Dysaoridas, was so severe^ 
fined that he was forced to quit Peloponnesus *^ 

This action of Pelopidas ^ was by the Greeks called 
sister to that of Thrasybulus, on account of their near 
resemblance, not only in respect of the great virtues of 
the men and \jie difficulties which they had to encounter, 
but the success with which they were crowned by for- 
tune. For it is not easy to find another instance so re- 
markable, of the few overcoming the many and the weak 
the strong, merely by dint of courage and conduct, and 
by these means procuring such signal advantages to 
their country. But the change of affairs, which follow- 
ed this action, rendered it still more glorious. For the 
war which humbled the pride of the Spartans, and de- 
prived them of their empire both by sea and land, ori- 
ginated from that night, when Pelopidas without taking 
town or castle, but being only one out of twelve who 

should be the work of & day, or haire been effected with so small a force 
as Pelopidas then bad, we mast have recourse to Diod. Sic. (xvi. 2d.) 
and Xenophon (Hellen. v.) who inform us that the Athenians^ early 
the next morning after seizing on the city, sent the Tbeban eeneral 
five thousand foot and two thousand horse under the coqunand of Xe- 
nophon ; and that several other bodies of troops came in from the 
cities of Boeotia, to the number of about seven thousand more ; that 
Pelopidas besieged the place in form with them, and that it held out 
several days, and at length surrendered for want of provisions. 

19 It was a maxim with the Spartans, to die sword in hand in the 
defence of a place committed to their care. 

20 M. Dacier gives a long parallel between the conduct of this ac- 
tion and that of me prince of Monaco, in drivine a Spanish garrison 
out of his town; (L.) with a view chiefly (as be says) of showing;, 
that Plutarch is able to suggest hints for enterprises and perfi>rmaa> 
ces eqxihl to those, which were the glory of the most renowned heroejs 
of antiquity ! 

The exploit of Thrasybulus, as well as the enormities of the Thir- 
ty Tyrants, whom he expelled from Athens, is recorded by the two 
above-quoted historians, SLenophon (ib.) and Diod. Sic.xiv. 32. 33»* 
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entered a private house, loosened and broke to pieces 
(if we qiay express truth by a metaphor) the chains of 
the Spartan govemment, until then esteemed complete* 
ly indissoluble. 

The Lacedaemonians soon after this entering Bceotia 
with a powerful army, the Athenians were struck with 
terror, and renouncing their alliance with the Thebans^ 
took cognizance in a judicial way of all who continued 
in the interest of that people ; some they put to death, 
some they banished, and upon others they imposed 
heavy fines. The Thebans being thus deserted by 
their alhes, their afiairs seemed to be in a desperate 
situation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who then had 
the command in Boeotia, sought means to embroil the 
Athenians again with the Spartans ; and to this end they 
availed themselves of the following stratagem : there 
was a Spartan named* Sphodrias, a person of great repu* 
tation as a soldier, but of no sound judgment, sanguine 
in his hopes, and indiscreet in his ambition. This man 
was left with some troops at Thespis, to receive and 
protect such of the Boeotians, as might come over to the 
Spartans. To him Pelopidas privately sent a merchant, 
in whom he could confide ^, well provided with money, 
and with proposals still more persuasive than money ; 
viz. ^' That it became him to undertake some noble 
enterprise — ^to surprise the PiraBus for instance, by 
faHing suddenly upon the Athenians, who were not pro- 
vided to receive him ; for that nothing could be so 
agreeable to the Spartans as to be masters of Athens, 
and that the Thebans now incensed against the Athe- 
nians, and considering them as traitors, would lend 
them no kind of assistance.'' 

Sphodrias, suffering himself at last to be persuaded, 
marched into Attica by night, and advanced as far as 
JSleusis". .There the hearts of his soldiers began to fail, 

21 This is more probable thaa what Diodorus Stculos says (iv. 29.) 
oamelr, that Cleombrotus without any order from the Ephori persua- 
ded sphodrias to surprise the Ph«U8. 

22 They hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the ni|^t, but found, 
when the day appeared, that they had advanced no farther than £le- 
Bslf. Sphedrias, perceiving that he was discovered^ ia hfa returv 
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«fid finding liis.de8^4itG»v«red he returned to Tlie^- 
fia, after be had thus isirol^ed the LaeedsomotuaBs in 
a lon^ and dang«:x>u8 war. For upon this the Aiheok- 
ana readily united with the Thebans, and having fitted 
out a lai^ fleet sailed round Greece, engaebg and re- 
ceiring such as were inclined to shake off the Spartan 
yoke. 

In the mean time, the Thebans by theaselyes fre^ 
4}ttently came to action with the Lacedsaasonians in 
BoBOtia, not in set battles indeed, but in such as were 
of considerable service and improvement to them ; for 
their spirits were raised, their bodies inured to labour* 
and by being used to these rencontres they gained both 
eiperienee and courage. Hence it was, that Antalcidas 
the Spartan said to Agesilaus, when he returned from 
B^otia wounded ; '< Truly you are well paid for the in* 
struction, which you have given the Thebans, and for 
teacinng them the art of war against their will. " Though , 
to speak properly, Agesilaus was not their instructor, 
but those prudent generals who made choice of fit op- 
portunities to let loose the Thebans, like so many yOnng 
hoonds, upon the enemy ; and when they had tasted of 
victory, satisfied with the ardour which they had shown, 
brou^ them off again safe. Of this the chi^ honour 
was doe to Pelopidas. For, from the time of his being 
first chosen general until his death, ther« was not a 
single year that he was out of employment, but he was 
constantly either captain of the Sacred Band, or gover- 
nor of Boeotia. And while he was employed, the La- 
cedasmonians were several times defeated by the The- 
bans, particularly at Plataeae, at Thespis, where Fhoe- 
bidas who had surprised the Cadmea was killed, and at 
Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat a considerable body, 
and slew with his own hand their general Pantho'ides ^. 

Bnt these combats, though they served Jto animate 
and encourage the victors, did not quite dishearten the 
vanquished. For they were not pitched battles, nor re- 

plnndeied the AUieniBB territoriea. The LacedomoDians recalled 
Sphodrias, and the Spbori proceeded agaioust him ; bat A^etilaoSvin- 
Aoeaced by hi* fOQ who was attached to the ioq of Sphodnas, brought 
him off. C&enoph. Hellen. v.) 

^ 23 Istl^is a patrooymic ? as Xenophoo, in his accooat of appareotly 
the tame action, names the general slain upon this occasion Alypetn^.. 
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giilar eDgsgementd ; but rather advants^es gained over 
the eaemy by well-timed skirmishes, in which die The- 
bans sometimes pursued and sometimes retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyras, which was a sort of prelude 
to that of Leuctra, raised the character of Pelopidas very 
high ; for none of the other commanders could lay claim 
to any share of the honour of that day, neither had the 
enemy any pretext to cover the shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchomenus^, 
which had adopted the Spartan interest, and received 
two companies of foot for its defence, and anxiously 
watched for an opportunity to make himself master of 
it. Being at length informed that the garrison were 
gone upon an expedition into Locris, he hoped to take 
the town with ease, now that it was destitute of soldiers^ 
and therefore hastened thither with the Sacred Band 
and a small party of horse. But finding, when he was 
near the town, that other troops were coming from Spar* 
ta to supply the place of those that had marched out, 
he led his forces back again by Tegyras along the sides 
of the mountains, the only way by which he could go : 
for all the flat country was overflowed by the river Me- 
las, which from its very source spreading itself into 
marshes and navigable pieces of water, made the lower 
roads impassable ^. 

A little below these marshes stands the temple of 
Apollo TegyraBus, whose oracle there has i^otbeen long 
silent*. Jt flourished most in the Persian wars, while 
Echecrates was high-priest. Here, they report, Apollo 
was born ; and at the foot of the neighbouring moun- 
tain, called Delos, the M elas returns into its channeL 
Behind the temple rise two copious spring8,whose waters 
are admirable for their coolness and agreeable taste. 
The.one is called ^ Palm,' and the other ' Olive,' to this 

24 This was one of the largest and most considerable (owns in 
Bceotia, and still garrisoned by the Lacedaemonians. 

25 This accoant of the Melas agrees eiactly with that gtv«n by 
Strabo, who represents it, in his time, as lost either in the hollows or 
marshes near Haliartus (ii.)>* 

26 See our author*! Treatise on the Ceasing of Oracles. Tegyns 
was a city in ficeotia. and mount Ftocim in its neighbourhood was the 
seat ef another temple of Apollo FtofiD^.* 

Digitized by CjOOQ IC 
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day ; so that Lalona seems to have been delivered, noi 
between two trees, but two fountains of that name. 
Ptoum likewise is close by, whence (it is said), a boar 
suddenly rushed out, and frightened her ; and the 
stories of Python and Tityus, Sie scene of which lies 
here, favour the opinion of those who maintain that 
Apollo was bom in this place. The other proofs of this 
matter I omit. For tradition does not reckon this deity 
among those that were bom mortal, and afterward 
changed into demi-gods ; like Hercules and Bacchus, 
who by their virtues were raised from a frail and pe- 
rishable being to immortality ; but he is one of the 
Etemal and Unbegotten^, if we may give credit to 
the ancient sages, who have treated upon these high 
points. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus to- 
ward Tegyrae, the Lacedasmonians who were returning 
from Locris met them upon the road. As soon as they 
were perceived to, be passing the straits, some one ran 
and said to Pelopidas, '* We are fallen into the enemy^s 
hands :" " And why not they (replied he) into ours ?'* 
At the same time, he ordered the cavalry to advance 
from the rear to the front, that they might be ready for 
the attack ; and the infantry, who were but three hun- 
dred ®, he drew up in a close body, hoping that where- 
ever they charged they would break through the ene- 
my, thoi^ superior in numbers. 

The Spartans had two battalions. Ephoms says, their 

27 This is a very remarka^bl^ passage. The ancient sages (as Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and others) believed that God had children that were 
Eternal, Unbe^tten, and like himself. A«d this notion descended to 
them from ancient tradition, which made mention of a Son of God, co- 
etemal with the Father, but which Ihey had corrupted by their vain 
and idle fancies !** 

28 This tmail body however was the very flower. of the Theban ar- 
my, and was dignified by the names of the * Sacred Battalion,' and the 
* Band of Lovers* (as mentioned below) being equally famed for their 
fidelity to the Theban state, and their affection for each other. Some 
fabulous things are related of them, frpm which we can only jnfer that 
diev were a brave resolute set of young men, who had vowed perpe- 
tual friendship to each other, and had bound themselves by the strong- 
est ties to stand by one another to the last drop of their blood, and 
were therefore the fittest to be employed in such private and dangerous 
expeditions. (L.) See Plato Syrapos., on the effects of enthusiastic 
'Attachment in the breasts of vif tuous youth.* 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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batMton consisted ofiive hundred men : butCaltisthenefi 
makes it seven, and Polybius and others nine hundred. 
Their polemarchs, Gorgoleon and Theopomus, pushed 
boldly on against the Tfaebans. The shock began in the 
quarter, ^ere the generals fought in person on bod^ 
sides, and was veiy violent and furious. The Sptttan 
commanders, who attacked Pelopidas, were among the 
first slain : and all that were near them being either 
killed or put to flight, the whole army wae so terrified, 
that they opened a lane for the Thebans, tiirou^ which 
they might have passed safely, and continued Iheir 
route if they had chosen it. But Pelopidas, disdaining 
to accept the opportunity, charged those who yet stood 
their eround, and made such l^voc among them, Uiat 
they fled in great confusion. The pursuit however was 
not continued very far, for the Thebans were afraid of 
the Orchomenians, who were near the place of battle, 
and of the forces just arrived from Lacedaemon. They 
were satisfied with having beat them in fair combat, and 
continuing their march through a dispersed and defeated 
army. 

Having therefore erected a trophy, and gathered the 
spoils of the slain, they returned home not a little elated. 
For it seems that, in all their former wars both with the 
Greeks and the barbarians, the Lacedaemonians had ne- 
ver been beaten, the greater number by the less, nor 
even by equal numbers in a pitched battle. Thus their 
courage appeared irresistible, and their renown so much 
intimidated their adversaries, that they did not care to 
hazard an engagement with them on equal terms. This 
battle first taught the Greeks that it is not the Eurotas, 
nor the space between Babyce and Cnacion^, which 
alone produces brave warriors ; but that wherever .the 
youth are ashamed of what is base, resolute in a good 
cause, and more inclined to avoid disgrace than danger, 
there are men who are terrible to their enemies. 

Gorgidas (as some say) first formed the Sacred Band; 
consisting of three hundred selectmen, who were quar- 
tered in the Cadmea, and maintained and exercised at 
the public expense. They were called the «City- 

29 See tbe Life of Lycnrgus, Vol. I. fii *10.^^*->8 '^ 
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band* for citadels in those dajrs were deDOminated 
^ cities.' 

Others affirm, that it was composed of men strongly 
attached to each other ; and a lively remark of Pamme* 
nes upon the suhject is recorded, in which he ohserred 
that Homer's Nestor was no tacticican, when he ad- 
vised the Greeks to marshal themselves by tribes and 
families, 

That race with race, and tribe with tribe may join. 

He should rather have placed together those strongly 
nttached to each other; for men of the same tribe or 
family make little account of each other in the midst of 
difficulties, whereas a band cemented by tender friend- 
ship is indissoluble and invincible ; as both parties, 
ashamed of being base in the presence of each other, 
stand firm in danger for their mutual protection. Nor 
is this at all wonderful ; since they have more reverence 
for the objects of their regard, even when absent, than 
for others who are present. Thus the man whose enemy 
was about to kill him as he lay upon the ground, 
earnestly implored that he would run him through the 
breast ; " That my dear friend (said he) when he sees 
my corpse, may not blush to find it wounded in the 
back/' Thus it is said that Iolaus,the favourite of Her- 
cules, partook of his labours and combats ; and hence 
Aristotle states that, even in his time it was usual ** for 
friends of his character to swear inviolable affection at 
lolaus tomb. It is probable therefore that this band 
was called ' Sacred,' on the same account that Plato 
styles a lover " a divinely inspired friend^." 

This band, it is said, remained undefeated till the 
battle of Cheronaja ; and when Phihp, after the fight, 
took a view of the slain, and came to the place where 
the three hundred, who with their light arms had en- 
countered the files of his phalanx, lay heaped together, 
and on expressing his surprise, was told that it was* the 

3D This custom seems to have prevailed both in Pbocis and Boeotia, 
where these 070^01 of profane antiquity were observed with ^reatsdl- 
■nnity.^ 
1 In the Sympos. qupted above.* ^^^^^^^^ by ^uuy it: 
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iBand of Fri^ttd»;' he exclaimed with tears, ''Maya 
ctirse light upon those, who suspect that such brave men 
could ever do or suffer a shameful thing !" It is cer- 
tain, in short, diat it was not (as the poets affirm) the 
criminal passion of Lacus^, which introduced this cus-^ 
tom among the Thebans ; but their legislators, wishing 
tio soflen and smooth from their infancy their natural 
fierceness and asperity, brought the flute into general 
rogue both in their studies and their sports, and gave 
it popularity and pre-eminence ; and at the same time 
instilled into them principles of generous attachment in 
their public exercises, in order thus to temper their 
youthful impetuosity. Agreeably to this, they, made 
Harmony, who was said to be the daughter of Mars and 
Venus, the tutelar goddess of their city ; intimating 
that, wherever innate bravery and valour are united 
with the arts and graces of persuasion, there every 
thing being combined in perfect harmony, the best mo- 
dulated and most regular government must necessarily 
be fbund. 

But to return to the Sacred Band. Gorgidas, by dis- 
posing its members here and there in the first ranks, 
and covering the front of his infantry with them, gave 
them but little opportunity to distinguish themselves, or 
effectually to serve the common cause, thus divided iis 
they were, and mixed with other troops more in num- 
ber and of inferior resolution. But when their valour 
appeared with so much lustre at Tegyrae, where they 
fpught together and close to the person of their. gene- 
ral ; Pelopidas would never part them afterward, bnt 
kept them in a body, and constantly charged at their 
bead in the most dangerous attacks. For as horses go 
faster when harnessed together in a chariot, than they 
do when driven single, not because their united force 
more easily breaks the air, but because their spirits are 
raised higher by emulation ; so he thought the courage 
of brave men would be most effective, when they were 
acting together, and contending with each other which 
should most excel. 

But when the Lacedaemonians had made peace with 

32 The story is detniled io quv author*9 comparisons of ihc Qrd- 
cftitt and Roman Histories* * Digitized by GoOqIc 
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^e rest of the Greeks, and continued the war dgainit 
the Thebans only, and when king Cleombrotus had en^ 
tered their country with ten thousand foot and a thou- 
sand horse, they were not only threatened with th^ 
common dangers of war as before, but even with totil 
extirpation ; which spread the utmost terror over all 
Boeotia. As Pelopidas upon this occasion was departing 
for the army, his wife following him to the door, and 
beseeching him with tears to take care of himself, he 
said ; ^' My dear, private persons are to be advised to 
take care of themselves, but persons in a public cha* 
racter to take care of others." 

When he came to the army, and found the general 
officers differing in opinion, he was the first to agree tp 
that of Epaminondas, who proposed that they should 
give the enemy battle. He was not, indeed, then one 
of those that commanded in chief, but he was captaia 
of the Sacred Band ; and they had the confidence in 
him due to a man who had given his country such, 
pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the 
t^vo armies in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream, 
which caused him great concern. In that field lie the 
bodies of the daughters of Scedasus, who from the place 
of their interment are called « Leuctridae.' For a rape 
having been committed upon them by some Spartans, 
whom they had hospitably received into their house, 
they had killed themselves, and wer-e burled there. 
Upon this, their father went to Lacedasmon, and de- 
manded that justice should be done upon the person^,^ 
who had been guilty of so detestable and atrocious a 
crime ; and as he could not obtain it, he vented bitter 
imprecations against the Spartans, and then slew him- 
self upon his daughters' tomb. From that tune, many 
prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to 
' beware of the vengeance of Leuctra ;' the true intent 
of which but few understood ; for they were in doubt 
as to the place that was meant, there being a little ma- 
ritime town called Leuctrum in Laconia, and another g£ 
the same name near Megalopohs in Arcadia. Beside^, 
that injury was done to the daughters of Scedasas long 
before the batUe of Leuctra. Dig.,edby^uuy.L 
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JE^elopidas then, as he filept in his tent, thought he 
saw these young women weeping at their tombs, and 

, loading the Spartans with imprecations ; while their 
father ordered him to sacrifice a red-haired young vir- 
gin to the damsels, if he desired to be victorious in the 
ensuing engagement. This order appearing to him 
cruel and unjust, he rose and communicated it to the 
soothsayers and the generals. Some were of opinion, 
thait it should not be neglected or disobeyed, alleging 
to the purpose the ancient stories of Menoeceus the son 

V of Creon**, and Macaria the daughter of Hercules ; and 
the more modem instances of .Pherecydes the philoso- 
pher, who was put to death by the Lacedaemonians, and 
whose skin was preserved by their kings pursuant to 
the direction of some oracle ; of Leonidas, who by or- 
der of the oracle too sacrificed himself, as it were, for 
Greece ; and lastly of the human victims offered by 
Themistocles to Bacchus Omestes, before the sea-fight 
at Salamis : to all which sacrifices the ensuing success 
gave a sanction. They observed also, that Agesilaus 
setting sail from the same place with Agamemnon, and 
against the same enemies, and seeing moreover at Aulis 
the same vision of the goddess^ demanding his daugh- 
ter in sacrifice, through an ill timed tenderness for his 
child refused it ; the consequence of which was, that 
his expedition proved unsuccessful. 

Those, that were of the contrary opinion, argued that 
»o barbarous and unjust an offering could not possibly 

33 Menfficeus devoted himself to death far the benefit of his coun- 
frjr, as did also Macaria for the benefit of the Heraclidae. For an ac- 
count of the former see the Phoenissae, and for the latter the Heracli- 
dsB of Euripides. 

Of the paH of Pherecydes' historv'i mentioned below, no other me- 
morial iremains. The sacrifice of Themistocles is recoided in his Life, 
vol. II. 

34 Xenophon (Hellen. vii.) acquaints us that Pelopidas, when he 
went upon an embassy io the king of Persia, represented to him that 
the hatred, which the Lac^dspmonians bore the Thebens, w»s owing 
to their not having followed Agesilaus when he went to make war 
upon Persia, and to their hairing prevented him from sacrificing his 
daughter at Aulis when Diana demanded her a compliance with 
which demand would have ensured Vis success! such, at least, was 
the doctrine of the heathen theology. This was Judicious in the The- 
bao convoy, as it would most probably satisfy the great king, that to 
(hfs obstinacy pfhtj? countrymen he owed the ^^^f^'X ^^ b^i^Q^^K^- 
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be acceptable to any Boperior being : tbat no Typhons 
' oi> giants, but the Father of gods and men, governed 
the world : that it was absurd to suppose, that the god^ 
dclighteii in human sacrifices '^ ; and that, if any of th^n 
did, they ought to be disregarded as impotent being?, 
i*ince such strange and corrupt desires could not be ge-* 
ncrated or continue to exist, except in weak and vicious 
n^inds. 

While the principal officers were engaged upon this 
subject, and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all the 
rest, on a sudden a she-colt quitted the herd, and ran 
through the camp ; and when she came to the place 
Avhere they were assembled, stood still. The officel's 
themselves only admired her colour, which was a 
shining red, \he stateliness of her form, the vigour of 
her motions, and the sprightliness of her neighings ; 
but Theocrites the soothsayer, understanding the thing 
better, cried out to Pelopidas, " Here comes the vic- 
tim, fortunate man that thou art ! wait for no other 
virgin, but sacrifice that, which heaven has sent thee." 
They then took the colt, and led her to the tomb of 
the virgins ; where, afler the usual prayers and Uie 
ceremony of crowning her, they offered her up with 
joy, not forgetting to publish to the whole army the 
vision of Pelopidas and the sacrifice required. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up 
the infantry of liis left wing in an oblique foirm, that the 
right wing of the Spartans being obliged to divide fron» 
the other Greeks, he might fall with all his force upon 
Cleombrotus who commanded them, and break them 
with the greater ease. . But the enemy, perceiving his 
intention, began to change their order of battle, and to 
extend their right wing and wheel about, with a desigi^ 
to surround Epaminondas. In the mean time, Pelopidas 
came briskly up with his band of three hundred ; and 
before Cleombrotus could extend his wing as he desired, 
or reduce it to its ibrmer disposition, fell upon the Spar* 
tans, disordered as they were with the imperfect move- 
ment. And though the^Spartans, who were excellent 

35 This idea was fint discottntenaDced b^ the followers of PythflgOT 
iis, See H!6r9c!. an tbc Clotdea Yersca or t^M^l^sil^^^itc: 
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iBVrtm ifi the art of war, ltS>oured ao point somucfa as 
to keep tbeir niefii from confusion, and from dispersing 
wlien tiieir ranks happened to be broken ; so that bott 
pnvatoB and officers should be able to knit again with 
my commanders or foHowers that offered themselves, 
and to make a combined and strenuous effort, wherever 
eny occasion of dsuiger required : yet Epaminondas then 
attacking their right wing only, without stopping to 
contend with the other troops, and Peloptdas rushing 
upon them with incredible speed and bravery, broke 
their resolution and ba£9ed their art. The consequence 
was such a rout and slaughter, as had been never known 
before*. For this reason Pelopidas, who had no share 
in the chief command, but was only captain of a small 
Imnd, gained as nrach honour by this day's signal sue- 
cess as Epaminondas, who was governor of Boeotia and 
commander of the whole army. 

But soon afterward they were appointed joint-gover- 
nors of Boeotia, and ei^tered Peloponnesus together, 
where they caused several cities to revolt from the La- 
<%d^monians, and brought over to the Theban interest 
Elis, Argos, the whole of Arcadia, and great part of 
Laconia itself. It was now the winter-solstice, and the 
latter end of the last month in the year, so that they 
could retain theit office but a few days longer : for new 
governors were to succeed upon the first day of the 
^ next month, and the old ones were to deliver up their 
charge xinder pain of death. 

36 The Tbebaa army consisted at most "but of six thousand men, 
whereas that of the enemy was at least thrice that number, reckoning 
the allies. But Epaminondas trusted most in his cavalry, in which he 
bad much advantage, both as to quality and good manag^ement; the 
wealthy LacedsmoDians alone keeping horses at that time, wliich 
made the cavalry most wretched both in respect of ill-fed undisciplin- 
ed steeds and unskilful riders; the rest be endeavoured to supply by 
the disposition of his men, who were drawn up fifty deep, while the 
Spartans were biit twelve. When the Thebans had gained the vic- 
tor)', and killed Cleombrotns^ the Spartans renewed the fight to reco- 
ver the kiQg*s body : and in this object the Tbeban general wisely 
chose to gratify them, rather than hazard tite success of a second on- 
set. The allies of the Spartans behaved ill in this battle, because they 
cftme to it with an expectation of conquerine without fightin«^ ; as for 
the Thebans, they had then no allies. Thel>attle was fought, B. C. 
371. (See Diod. Sic. xv. 55. who illustrates this passage, ana Xenonit. 
Hellen. vi.) . .».. .;.^ 

J* ^ Digitized by ^^UUy It. 
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The rest of thdr coUeafaes, ^raid of the law a&i. 
disliking a winter-campaigo, were for marclnng faoiBe 
without loss of time : but Pelopidas, joiniag with £pa- 
miuondas to oi^;»ose it, encouraged his lellow-citizeri$ 
and led them against Sparta^ Having passed the £a* 
rotas, they took many of the Lacedaemonian towns, and 
ravaged the whole country to the very sea with an 
army of seventy thousand Greeks, of which the The* 
bana did not compose the twelfth part. But the charac- 
ter of those two illustrious me&, without any public 
order or decree, made all the allies follow wherever 
they led, with silent approbation. For the iBrst and 
supreme law, that of nature, seems to direct those that 
have need of protection to take him for their chief, who 
inmost able to protect them. And as passengers, thou^ 
in fine weather or in port they may behave insolendy 
and brave the pilots, yet as soon as a storm arises and 
danger appears, fix tiieir eyes upon them, and rely 
wholly on their skill : so the Argives, the Eleans, and 
the Arcadians in their councils were against the The* 
bans, and contended with them for superiority of com- 
mand; but when the time of action came, and danger 
pressed hard, they followed the Theban generals of 
their own accord, and submitted to their orders. 

In this expedition they united the whole of Arcadia 
into one body, drove out the Spartans who had settled 
in Messenia, and called home it» ancient inhabitants ; 
they likewise repeopled Ithome. And in their retun* 
through CenchreaB they defeated the Athenians*', who 
had attacked them in the straits, with a design to ob- 
struct their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other Greeks were 
charmed with their valour, and admired their good for- 
tune : but the envy of their fellow-citizens, which grew 
up together with their glory, prepared for them a very 
unkind and unsuitable reception. For at their return 
they were both capitally tried, for not having delivered 
up their charge according to law in the first month 
which they call Boucation,but retaining it four months 

37 This happened to the Athenians throufrh the error of their gcn.e- 
ral Iphtcretes, who (though otherwise an able man) forgot the pass pt. 
Ccnchrese, while be pl»ce<i his troops in Ie4i«9iniiiodiotts posts. 
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anions in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and was therefore in most 
dai^er: they were hoth, however, acquitted^ Epami-^ 
.nondas hore the accusations and attempts of malignity^ 
with the utmost patience, considering it as no smedl 
instance of fortitude and magnanimity, not to resent the 
injuries donehy his fellow-citizens ; but Pelopidas, who 
was naturally of a warmer temper, and excited by hid 
friends to revenge himself, laid hold on the followiog 
opportunity : 

Meneclidas, the orator, was one of those who had met 
upon the noble enterprise, in Charon's house. This man 
finding himself not held in the same honour with the 
rest of the deliverers of their country, and being a good 
speaker, though of bad principles and amalevolentdispOr 
sition, indulged his natural turn by accusing and calum- 
niating his superiors ; and this he continued to do with 
respect to Epaminondas and Pelopidas, even after judg* 
tnent had been passed in their favour. He even got 
Epaminondas deprived of the government of Boeotia^ 
and managed a party against him for a long time with 
Success : but his insinuations against Pelopidas were not 
listened to by the people, and he therefore endeavoured 
to embrml him with Charon. It is the common consola- 
tion of envy, when a man cannot maintain the higher 
ground himself, to represent those by whom he is 
excelled as inferior to some others. Hence it was, that 
Meneclidas was ever extolling Charon's actions to the 
people, and lavishing encomiums upon his expeditions 
and victories. Above all, he magnified his success in a 
battle fought by the cavalry under his command at 
Flstoae, before the battle of Leuctra, and endeavoure<l 
to perpetuate the memory of it by some public monu- 
ment 

The occasion^he took was this : Ahdrocydes of Cyzicug 

38 M. Ricard jadiciouslv remarks, that the whole of this prosectt.- 
tlon bught not to be set down to ^^malignityy^^as theThebaos had 
tlie highest respect for their laws, whi^h had certainly in the present 
instance been wilfully^ though beneficially Violated : and for Bpami- 
noDdas* generous conduct upon the occasion reiers to Platarcb*» 
Apophthegms, wh^rc the whole stoiy is reUtied mfl^fd^fet^aff^,,^ 
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bad agreed witli 4be Tlitfomis for a pietdre of utme 
oUker batUe ; which he woriced at in the city of Thebes* 
Btit upon the reydt, and the viBat tiiat ensued, he was 
bfol^d to quit that aijf and leave the paiating, new al- 
most finished, with the Thehans. This i^eceMeneclidas 
endeaToured to persuade the people to hang up in one of 
iheir temples, with an inscription signifying tiiat it was 
one of Charon's battles, in order to cast a ^hade upon the 
f^ory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. It was indeed a 
proposal of absurd vanity to prefer one sin^« ei^s^e* 
ni^nt^, in which there fell only Gerandas (a Spartan of 
no note) with forty others, to so many and such impor- 
tant victories. Pelopidas therefore opposed the motion, 
tnsistii^ that it was contrary to the laws and usages of 
the Thebans to ascribe the honour of a victory to any 
one man in particular, and that their country onght to 
have the glory of it entire. As for Charon, he was libe- 
ral in his praises of him throughout his whole harangue, 
but he proved that Meneclidas was an envious and 
malicious man ; and oflen inquired of the Thebans whe- 
ther they had never before done any thing that was great 
and excellent. Upon this, a heavy fine was laid on 
Meneclidas ; and, as he was not able to pay it, he endea- 
voured afterward to disturb and overturn the govern- 
ment. Such particulars as these, though small, serve 
to give an insight into the characters of men. ' 

At that time, Alexander** the tyrant of Pherae, 
ma^ng open war against several cities of Thessaly , and 
entertaining a secret design to bring the whole country 
Into subjection, the Thessalians sent embassadors to 
Thebes, to entreat the favour of a general and some 

39 Xenophon (Hellenic, v.) speaks slightly of Charon : he sayt, 
** 'I he exiles went to the house otone Charon." (L.) 

Perhaps he was in this instance too easily influenced by his invidious 
pncomiast; but his concern and conduct m the conspiracy, by which 
Thebes was rescued from the Spartan yoke, prove hiiii to have been 
no ordinary man. See also the Treatise upon the Genius of Socrates, 
where that enterprise is detailed at gjreat length.* 

40 He had lately poisoned his uncle Polypnron, and set himself up 
tyrant in his sttad. Polyphron indeed had killed his own brother 
rolydorus the father of Alexander. AH these with Jason (brother of 
polyphron and Poh-dorus) were' usurpers in Thessalr, which foefof« 
was a (ree state. (Seo Diod. Sic. xv. 61., and Xen<^b. H^Uenic. ti.) 
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ti^ps. Upon which Pelopidas, seeing EpaminondaS 
eagaged in settling the affairs of Peloponnesus, offered 
bimself and his services as commander in Thessaly ; for 
he was unwilling that his military talents and skill should 
lie useless, and well-satisfied withal that, wherever 
Epaminondas was, there was no need of any other gene- 
ral. He therefore marched with his forces into Thes- 
saly, where he soon recorered Larissa ; and as Alexan* 
der came and made submission, he endeavoured to soften 
and humanize him, and instead of a tyrant to render him 
a just and good prince. But finding him incorrigible 
and brutal, and receiving fresh complaints of his cruelty^ 
bis unbridled lust, and his insatiable avarice, he thought 
it necessary to treat him with some severity; upon 
which, he made his escape with the guards. 

Having now secured theThessalians against the tyrant, 
and left them in a good unders^dingamong themselves, 
he advanced into Macedon^. Ptolemy had commenced 
hostihties against Alexander king of that country, and 
they had both sent for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of 
their differences, and an assistant to him who should 
appear to have been injured. He accordingly went and 
decided their disputes, recalled such of the Macedonians 
as had been banished, and taking PhiUp the king's bro^ 
ther and thirty young men of the best families as hos* 
tages, brought them to Thebes ; that he might show 
the Greeks, to what height the Theban commonwealth 
had risen by the reputation of its arms and the confi* 
dence reposed in its justice and probity**. 

This was that Philip**, who afterward made war upon 
Greece, to conquer and enslave it. He was now a boy, 
afid brought up at Thebes in the house of Pammenes. 
Hence he was believed to have proposed to himself 
Epaminondas for his pattern ; and periiaps he was atten* 

'41 Amyntai II. left three legitimate chiidi«n, Alexander, Perdiccss, 
and Philip, and one natural son whose name was Ptolemy. This last 
made war against Alexander, slew him .treacherously, and reigne4 
three vears. 

42 About this time, the cause of liberty was in a great measure de- 
serted by the other Grecian states. Thebes was now the only com^ 
monwealth which retained any remains of patriotism and COOQ<$ro for 
the imnred and oppressed. (Diod. Sic. xv. 6a} 

43 The f^thv Ql Alejsand^r the Qt^U* Digitized by v^uuy 1 1: 
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ItTe to that great man's activity atid geaerakhtp is wat, 
which vras in truth the most inconsiderable part of bi^ 
character : as for his temperance, justice, magnanimity, 
and mildness, which really constituted Epaminondas thl^ 
great man, Philip had no share of them, either natural 
or acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians again complaining that 
Alexander of Pher» disturbed their peace, and formed 
deaiigns upon their cities, Pelopidas and Ismenias were 
deputed to attend them. But, having no expectation 
of a war, Pelopidas took no troops with him, and was 
therefore obliged by the urgency of the occasion to 
make use of the Thessalian forces. 

At the same time, there were fresh commotions in 
Macedon : for Ptolemy had killed the king, and assumed 
the sovereignty. Pelopidas, who was calle'd in by the 
friends of the deceased, was desirous to undertake the 
cause ; but, having no troops of his own, he hastily raised 
some mercenaries, and immediately marched with them 
agaii^st Ptolemy. Upon their approach, Ptolemy bribed 
the mercenaries, and brought Uiem over to his side : yet 
dreading the very name and reputation of Pelopids^, he 
went to pay his respects to him as his superior, endea- 
voured to pacify him with entreaties, and solemnly pro- 
mised to keep the kingdom for the brothers of the dead 
king, and to regard the enemies and friends of the The- 
bans as his own. For the performance of these condi- 
tions he delivered to him his son Philoxenns, and My of 
his companions, as hostages. These Pelopidas sent to 
Thebes. But being incensed at the treachery of the 
mercenaries, and having intelligence that they had 
lodged the best part of their effects together with thetr 
wives and children in Pharsalusj he thought by taking 
these he might sufficiently revenge the a£^ont. Upon 
which, he assembled some Thessalian troops, and 
marched i^nst the town. He was no sooner arrived, 
than Alexander the tyrant appeared before it with his 
army. Pelopidas, concluding that he was come to make 
an apology for his conduct, went to him with Ismenias : 
not that they were ignorant what an abandoned and san- 
guinary man they had to deal with, but they imagined 
tiiat the dignity of Thebes^ and their c^o characters^ 
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Would pr<ytftct them fapom Tioleoce. Th^ tjrraiit» himirs 
ever, when be saw them alone and unarmed, immediate^^ 
ly seized their persons, and p<^8essed himself of Phap» 
ssdus. This struck all his subjects with horror and as« 
tonishment : for they were persuaded, that after such a 
flagrant act of injustice, he would spare nobody, but be* 
have uponall occasions and to all persons like aman, who 
baddesperately thrown off all regard to his own safety. 

When the Thebans heard of this outrage, they were 
filled with indignation, and gave orders to their army to 
march directly into Thessaly ; but, Epaminondas then 
happening to lie under their displeasure^, they ap- 
pointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Phene, where 
at first he did not deny any one access to him, imagin*^ 
ing that he was deeply humbled by his misfortune. But 
Pelopidas, seeing the Pherasans overwhelmed with sor« 
row, bade them be comforted, because now vengeance 
was ready to fall upon the tyrant ; and sent to tell him> 
"That he acted very absurdly in daily torturing and 
putting to death so many of his innocent subjects, and 
in the mean time sparing him, who (he might know) wan 
determined to punish him when once out of his hands." 
The tyrant, surprised at his magnanimity and unconcern,' 
answered, " Why is Pelopidas in such haste to die ?" 
Which being reported to Pelopidas, he replied, ** It is 
that thou, being more hated by the gods than ever, may« 
est the sooner come to a miserable end." 

From that time, Alexander allowed none access to 
liim , except his keepers. Thebe , however, the daughter 
of Jason, who was wife to the tyrant, having an account 
from those keepers of his noble and intrepid behaviour, 
had a desire to see him, and to have some discourse with 
him. When she came into the prison, she, womah-hke, 
could not presently distinguish the majestic turn of his 
person amidst such an appearance of distress ; yet snp^ 

44 They were displeased at him, because in a late battle fought, 
with the Lacediemoniana near Corinth he had not (a^ they thou^t) 
pursued his advantage to the utmost, aud put roore of the enemy to 
the sword. Upon which^they removed him from the government of 
Boeotia, and sent him along; with their forces as a private person. 
(Diod. Sie. xv. 72 ) Such acts of ingratitude toward g^reat men tU 
comiBOo in popular governmeats. Digitized by \^uuy it: 
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I^OUD^froiB tbe disorder of his hair, and the me;dm^sA 
^f his attire and provisions, that he was treated unwor* 
tjiily , she wept. * Pelofadas, who did not know his yisi- 
ter, was much sur]Nrised ; hut when he understood her 
quality, he addressed her hy her &ther's name, with 
whom he had*been intimately acquainted : and upon 
her saying, "I pity your wife ;" he replied, "And I 
pity you, who wearing no fetters can endure Alexan- 
der/' This very much affected her ; for she hatedthe 
cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, who, to his other 
dehaucheries, added that of having abused her youngest 
brother. In consequence of this, and by frequent in* 
terviews with Pelopidas, to whom she communicated 
her sufferings, she conceived a still stronger resentment 
and more thorough hatred against her husband. 

The Theban generals having entered Thessaly with-* 
out doing any thing, and either through their incapacity 
or ill-fortune, returned with disgrace**, the city of 
Thebes fined each of them ten thousand drachmas, and 
gave Epaminondas the command of the army which was 
to act in that country. The reputation of the new ge- 
neral gave the Tiiessalians fresh spirits, and occasioned 
such insurrections among them, that the tyrant's affairs 
seemed to be in a very desperate condition ; so great 
was the terror that fell upon his officers and friend, so 
forward were his subjects to revolt, and so universal 
was the joy at the prospect of seeing him punished. 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safetjr of Pelo- 
pidas to his own fame ; and fearing, if he carried matters 
to an extremity at first, that the tyrant might grow des- 
perate, and destroy his prisoner, h^ protracted the war. 
By taking a circuit, as if to finish his preparations, and 
^ other delays, he kept Alexander in suspense, and ma- 
ni^ed him so as neither to moderate his violence and 
pride ^, nor yet to increase his fierceness and maligniQr, 

45 They were pursued by Alexander, and much baraased in their 
retreat That they were not indeed wholly cut off, was owinc to the 
conduct of GpaminoQdas (then serving as a private), whotn the sol- 
diers constrained to take the command. (Diod. Sic. xv. 71.)* 

46 If the tyrant had restrained his excesses, his subjects mic;ht h^ve 
returned to nim ; and, if his iury had been more provoked, he mlo^ht 
hc^ye kltiad Pelopidas. 
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For he knew his savage dispositioii, and the liUle regard 
which he paid to reason or justice : that he hadhuried 
some persons alive, and dressed others in the skins of 
bears and wild boars, and then by way of diversion bait- 
ed them with dogs, or despatched them with darts ; that 
having summoned the people of Meliboea and Scotusa 
(towns in friendship and alliance with him*^) to meet 
nim in full assembly, he had surrounded them with 
guards, and with all the wantonness of cruelty put them 
to the sword ; and that he had consecrated the spear with 
which he slew his uncle Polyphron, and having crowned 
it with garlands, offered sacrifice to it as to a god, and 
gave it the name of Tychon*^. Yet upon seeing a tra- 
gedian act the Troades of Euripides, he hastily left the 
theatre, and at the same time sent a message to the 
actor, " Not to be discouraged, but to exert all his skill 
itk his part ; for it was not out of any dislike that he 
went out, but he was ashamed that his citizens should 
see him, who never pitied those he put to death, weep 
at the sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache." 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very name 
and character of Epaminondas, 

And dropped the craven wing. 

He despatched an embassy in all haste to offer satisfac- 
tion, but that general did not vouchsafe to admit sucli a 
man ii^o alliance with the Thebans ; he only granted . 
hin[i airuce of thirty days, and having recovered Pelo- 
pidas and Ismenias out of his hands, marched back again 
with his army. 

Soon after this, the Thebans having discovered that 
theLaoedsemonians and Athenians had sent embassadors 
to the king of Persia, to draw him into league with them, 
sent on their part Pelopidas, whose established reputa- 
tion amply justified their choice. For he had no sooner 
entered the king's dominions, than he was universally 
known and honoured: the fame of his battles veith the 
Lacedaemonians had spread itself throughout Asia ; and, 

47 Cities in Maeaetia, a province which lay to (he sonth of Macp • 

doit. This trait of craetfy U flsQ reported by Diod. Sic, ib. 75,^ ^ 

4S • The fort«mte^ Digitized by v^uu^ie 
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after his victory at Leuctra, the report of new successes 
continually following, had extended' his renown to the 
most distant provinces. So that when he arrived at the 
king's court, and appeared before the satraps and gene- 
rals and governors that waited there, he was the object" 
of universal admiration : *' This," said they, ** is the man 
who deprived the Lacedaemonians of the empire both of 
sea and land, and confined within the bounds of Taygetus 
and Eurotas that Sparta, which a little before, under the 
conduct of Agesilaus, made war against the great king, 
and shook the realms of Susa and Ecbatana." On the 
same account Artaxerxes rejoiced to see Pelopidas, ad- 
mired him exceedingly, and loaded him with honours, 
wishing it to be publicly noticed, that he was reverenced 
and courted by the greatest characters. But, when he 
heard him converse in terms stronger than those of the 
Athenians, and plainer than those of the Spartans, he 
was still more delighted with him ; and as kings seldom 
conceal their inclinations, he made no secret of his at- 
tachment, but let the other embassadors see the distinc- 
tion in which he held him. It is true that, of'all the 
Greeks, he seemed to have done Antalcidas the Spartan 
the highest honour"®, when he took the garland which 
he wt»re at table from his head, dipped it in perfumes, 
and sent it him. But, though he did not treat Pelopi- 
das with that famiharity, he made him the richest and 
most magnificent presents, and fully granted his de- 
mands ; which were, *« That all the Greeks should be 
free and independent, that Messene should be repeo- 
pled, and that the Thebans should be regarded as the 
king's hereditary friends." 
With this answer he returned, but without accepting 

49 If Plutarch means the Spartan embasgador, he differs from Xe- 
nopbon, who says (Hellenic, vii.) that bis name was Eutby<fle8. H« 
likewise informs us, (bat Timaj^oras was the person, wfaonp the kiag 
esteemed next to Pelopidas. (L.) But perhaps reference is made te 
some former period, woen Antalcidas was at tne FfevsiaQ court. 

The custom of sending perfumes and essences, as marka a^remdy 
still prevails in the Bast; presents of betel often enclosed in silk bags, 
are made by the Indians, Chinese, &c. to each other, andtostrangiers. 
Tho^mperor of China gave master George Staunton, son of the se- 
cretary to lord Macartney's embassy, his areca^nuC purse from bis 
glfdle with his owo hand.* 
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aay of the king^s presents^ except some tokens of his 
favour and regard ; a circumstance, that reflected no 
sm^ dishonour upon the other embassadors. The 
Athenians condemned and executed Timagoras, andjust- 
ly too, if it was on account of the many presents which 
he had received. For he accepted not only gold andsil- 
ver, but a magnificent bed, and servants to make it, as if 
that was an art in which the Gree^^ were not skilled ^^ 
He received also fourscore cows, and herdsmen to take 
care of them, as if he wanted their milk for his health ; 
and at last suffered himself to be carried in a litter as far 
as the sea-coast at the king's expense, who paid four ta- 
lents for his conveyance : but his haying received pre- 
sents does not seem to have been the principal thing 
which incensed the Athenians^*. For when Epicrates 
the armour-bearer acknowledged in full assembly that 
he had received the king's presents, and talked of pro- 
posing a decree that, instead of choosing nine Archons 
every year, nine of the poorest citizens should be sent 
embassadors to the king, that by his gifts they might be 
raised to affluence, the people only laughed at the motion. 
What exasperated the Athenians most was, that the The- 
bans had obtained of the king all they asked ; ^they did 
not consider, how much the character of Pelopidas out- 
weighed the address of their orators with one, who ever 
paid particular attention to military excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, as 
well on account of the repeopling of Messene, as the 
restoring of liberty to the rest of Greece. 

Alexe^er the Pheraean was now returned to his 
natural disposition ; he had destroyed several cities of 
Thessaly, and placed garrisons in the towns of the 

50 The Persians, as Athenaeus ii. 9. from Heraclides informs us, 
were the first that had slaves exclusively employed in making their 
beds. And M. Ricard in confirmation of this statement, says he him- 
self saw at Paris a Polish nobleman, who had a Persian servant ex- 
pressly eng^a^ed to make his coffee and li^t his pipe. Upon this sub- 
ject, much additional illustration mi^ht be procured from the opulent 
£af|pp«an8 ia the Bast and West Indies.* 

si According to Xenophon (Hellenic, vii.) Timagoras* real offence, 
«B alleged by hfs brother-envoy Leon, was his having kept op a corres- 
pan^enee with Pelopidas, and confirmed every thing advanced by 
him in favour of the Thebaos.* 
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PhthiotsB, the AekaBans, and Uie Magnesiaofi* Ai 8a<m 
as these oppressed people bad le«rned that Pelopidas 
Was returned, they sent their depatieB to Thebes to mi-; 
plore the favour of some forces, with him at their head. 
The Thebans willingly granted their request, and m 
army was soon raised ; but as the general was on the 
point of marching, the sun began to be echpsed, and 
the city was covered with darkness in the day-time. 

Pelopidas, observing the people in deep consternation 
at this pha&nomenon, did not think proper to force the 
army to move while under such terror and dismay, nor 
to risk the lives of seven thousand of his fellow-citizens. 
Instead of that, he went himself into Thessaly ; and 
taking with him only three hundred horses, consisting 
of Theban volunteers and strangers, set out, contrary 
to the warnings of the soothsayers and the wishes of 
the people. For they considered the echpse as a sign 
from heaven, the object of which must be some illus- 
trious personage. But, beside that Pelopidas was the 
more exasperated against Alexander on account of the 
ill treatment which he had received, he hoped from the ^ 
conversation he had held with Thebe, that he should 
find the tyrant's family embroiled and in great disorder. 
His principal incitement, however, was the honour of 
the thing. He had a generous ambition to show the 
Greeks, at a time when the Lacedaemonians were send- 
ing generals and other officers to Dionysius the tyrant 
of Sicily, and the Athenians were pensioners to Alex- 
ander as their benefactor, to whom they had erected 
a statue in brass, that the Thebans were the only peo- 
ple who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, and 
endeavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and unjust 
government. 

When he was arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled 
his forces, and marched directly against Alexander ; 
who. knowing that Pelopidas had but few Thebans about 
him, and that he hiniself had double his number of 
Thessalian infantry, went to meet him as far as the 
temple of Thetis. When he was informed, that the 
*yrant was advancing toward him witli a lar^re army ; 

So much the better," said he, " for we shall beat so 

Miy the more." Digitized by ^^uuy it: 



'it0»r tiie pl^o^ called Cyjp^cfv^^, there are two 
ate4p bills opposite |o each other) in the middle of the 
ylaiii. Of these, both sides endeavoured to getposses- 
jipQ wiUx their infantry, in the mean time Pelopidas 
]^th his cavalry, which was numercms and excellent, 
charged the ^enemy's horse and p^t them to the rout. 
But, while he was pursuing them over the plain, Alex- 
ander had gained the hills ; having advanced be&re 
the TJiessalian foot, whom he attacked as they w^ere 
trying to force those strong heights, killing the fore- 
most and wounding many jof those that followed, so that 
they toiled without eSecting any thing. Pelopidas 
seeing this recalled his cavalry, and ordered them to 
fall upon such of the enemy, as still kept their ground 
on the plain ; and, seizing his buckler, ran himself to 
Join those that were engaged on the hills : there he 
groon made his way to the front, and by his presence 
inspired his soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that 
the enemy thought they had quite different men to deal 
with. They stood two or three charges ; but when 
they found that the foot still pressed forward, and saw 
the horse return from the pursuit, they gave ground 
-and retreated, slowly however and step by step. Pelo- 
pidas then taking a view from an eminence of the ene- 
. Bay's whole army, which had not yet fled, but was full 
of confusion and disorder, stopped a while to look round 
in quest of Alexander. When he perceived him on 
the right, encouraging and rallying the mercenaries, 
he was no longer master of himself; but sacrificing 
both his safety and his duty as a general to his passion, 
he sprang forward a great way before his troops, loudly 
calling for and challenging the tyrant, who did not 
dare tq meet or to wait for him, but fell back and hid 
himself in the midst of his guards. The foremost 
ranks of the mercenaries, who came hand to hand, were 
brpken by Pelopidas, and a number of them slain ; 
but others, fighting at a distance, pierced his armour 
with their javelins. The Thessalians, extremely anxious 
tor him, ran down the hill to his assistance ; but, when 
they came to the place, they found him dead upon the 
ground. Both horse and foot, then falling upon the 
«»ttemy's main body, entirely routed them, pursued 
9 * 
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them to a cmistdenMe distance, aiift covered tiiepbni 
with carcasses, faavk^ slaiii abore three thousand. 

Such of the ThebaDs, as were present, were de^y 
afflicted at the death of Pelopidas ; cdlii^ him " tlM^ir 
&ther, their saviour, and tustructer in every thiag thai 
w^ great and honourable." Nor is this to be wofideneA 
at ; since the Thessalians and allies, after excee^ag 
by their public acts in his ^our the highest honoura 
that are usually paid to human virtue, testified their 
regard for him still more sensibly by the sincerest sor- 
row. For it is said, that those who were in the action 
neither put off their armour, nor unbridled their horses^ 
nor bound up their wounds, after they heard that ht 
was dead ; but notwithstanding their heat and fetigue 
repaired to the body, as if it still had life and sense, 
piled round it the spoils of the enemy, and cutoff their 
horses' manes and their own hair". Many of them, 
when Aey retired to their tents, neither kindled a fire, 
nor took any refreshment ; but a melancholy silence 
reigned throughout the camp, as if, instead of having 
gained so signal and glorious a victory, they had bees 
worsted and enslaved by the tyraqt. 

When the intelligence Vas carried to the towns, the 
magistrates, young men, children, and priests, marched 
out to meet the body with trophies, crowns, and golden 
armour ; and when the timeof his interment was come, 
some of the oldest Thessatians went and begged of the 
Thebans, that they might have the honour of burying 
him. One of them expressed himself in these terms : 
"What we request of you, our good allies, will be an 
honour and a consolation to us under this heavy mis- 
fortune. It is not the living Pelopidas, whom the Thes- 
salians desire to attend ; it is not to Pelopidas sensible 
of their gratitude, that they would now pay the due 
honours : all we ask is the permission to wash, to adorn,' 
and to inter his dead body. And, if we obtain this 

52 Ketfai 5e imrer/ nci^ccr^at if «ai aorttr. A customary toben of 
mourning among the ancients. See a former note. So* also Ktuter 
Devero visu Verborum Medtorvm i. 6. ii. 1., where he accurately dis- 
tinguishes between thf meanings of the scMve and middle of the 
verb here employed. An instaace, more happily illustrative of his 
theorjr, could no where be found. oigt^ed by ^uuy 1 1: 



think OHr share in the ccnmniHi calamity ^eater ffeon 
yours. YoQ have lost only a good general, hut we 
are bo unhapmr as to he deprived hoth of him, an4 of 
our liberty. For how shall we presume to ask you for 
Another general, when we have not restored to yo^ 
Pelopidas?" 

The Thebahs grsfnted their request. And surely 
there never was a more magnificent funeral, at least 
in the opkiion of those that do not place ma^ificence 
in ivory and gold and purple, bs Philistus** did, who 
dwells in admiration upon Dionysius* funersd ; though 
this,. properly speaking, was nothing but the pompous 
catastrophe of that dismal tr«^edy, his tyranny. Alex- 
ander the Great also, upon the death of Hephaestion^ 
not only had the manes of the horses and mules shorn, 
but caused the battlements of the walls to be taken 
down ; that the very cities might seem to mourn, by , 
losing their ornaments, and having the appearance of 
being shorn and soiled with grief.* These things being 
the effects of arbitrary orders executed through neces- 
sity, and attended both with envy of those for whom 
they are done a\)d hatred of those who command them, 
are not proofs of esteem and respect, but of barbaric 
pomp and luxury and vanity, in those who lavish their 
wealth to such frivolous and despicable purposes*. 
But that a man who was only one of the subjects of 
a republic, dying in a strange country, neither his wife 
nor children nor kinsmen present, without the request 
or command of any one, should be attended home, con- 
ducted to the grave, and crowned, by so many cities 
and tribes, mi^t justly pass for an instance of the 
most perfect happiness. For the observation of ^sop 
is not true, that * Death is most unfortunate in the 
time of prosperity ;* on the contrary, it is then most 
happy, since it secures to good men the glory of their 

53 This writfT succeflsirely served, under both the Dboysii, and be- 
ing defeafed by Dion, killed himself. See the Life of Timoleon, vol. 
ir p. 331. not 20* 

5i How mach more sublimely Bossuet, in his funeral oration upon 
the prince de Conde : Ces cotonwi, md sembknt porter ^usqu^au del U 
mmgnifique tmoigfwi^e de notre rOonf /* Digt^d by Vr.uuy 1 1: 



&«taafi^. The«fmplw»ei»t itlierelore ^ftbe^p^^i^ 
was Bdaeh moFeirattODal, nthen embi^ck^ DiafcuvB, 
i^er he and^his sons and graodiKiBB had sll CQ^qaerod 
I andbeencrinirBedattheOlyfiipic^aiaes, hesaid; <«Pie 
\ new, Diagoras^, for thou canst nli>t be agod^" AbA 
^ yet I think, if a man should put all the yietprie$ in tlie 
Olympian and Pythian games together, he would tibt 
pretend to comiMxre them with any one of the enterpri- 
ses of Pelopidas, which were oumerotis and sjl success- 
ful ; so that after he had spent tii^ chief part of his life 
in honour and renown, and had been appointed the 
thirteenth time governor of Boeotia, he died in a heiro- 
ic exploit, the consequence of which was the deatrac- 
tion of the tyrant, and the emancipation of Thessaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, so it 
brought them still greater advantages. For the The- 
bans were no sooner informed of it, than prompted by 
a desire of revenge, they despatched upon that bi»dftess 
seven thousand foot and seven hundred horse, under the 
eommand of Malcites and Diogiton. These finding 
Alexander weakened with his late defeat, and reduced 
to considerable difficulties, compelled him to restore 
the cities which he had taken from the Thessa^ans ; 
to withdraw his garrisons from the territories of the 
Milesians, the Fhthiots, and the Ach»ans; and to 
engage by oath to submit to the Thebans, and to keep 
his forces in readiness to execute their orders. 

With these terms the Thebans were satisfied. And 
here I shall introduce an account of the punishment, 
which the gods inflicted upon him soon afterward, lor 
his treatment of Pelopidas. He (as we have already 
mentioned) -first taught Thebe, the tyrant's wife, not to 
dread the exterior pomp and splendour of his palace, 

55 Coofoirmably whh^is principle Cbxrea ezclaim«, in a Uaoaport 

of joyi 

Aune iempus prqfedd e$t^ cum perpeti me possum infcrfici, 
Ne hocgaudivm amtaminetvUa agritudme aliquS, 

{Ter. EdD. iii. 5.)* 

56 This Diaeoras was a descendant of Hercules through the line of 
Tlepolemus, who g^oremed Rhodes, and fell before Troy; and is the 
subject of Pindar's serentb Olympic ode, which the Rhodiaos got en- 
grayed in letters of gold upon the temple of ]\^iQ^^^ji^|^ni(f^« 
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thimgh she iived in Ai^ wUaiofw^Bsms and reaegadeie. 
She therefore, fearing his falsehood and hating his cru- 
sty, agreed with her three brothers Tiaiphonus, Py« 
tholauSy and Lycophron, to take him off; and they 
qarried their design into execution in the following 
manner : the whole palace was full of guards through* 
dut the night, except the tyrant's bed-chamber, an 
upper room guarded by a dog chained at the door, 
which would fly at every body except his npiaster and 
mistress and one slave that fed him. When the time 
fixed for the attempt was come, Thebe concealed her 
brothers, before it ^as dark, in a room close by. She 
went in alone as usual to Alexander, who was already 
asleep, but presently came out again, and ordered the 
slave to take away the dog, because her husband chose 
to sleep without being disturbed ', and, that the stairs 
might not creak as the young men came up, she covered 
them with wool. She then fetched up her brothers, 
and leaving them at the door with poniards in their 
hands, went into the chambeiS! and taking away the 
tyrant's sword, which hung at the head of bis bed, 
showed it them, as a proof that he was in their power 
and fast asleep. The young men now being struck 
with terror, and not daring to advance, she reproached 
them with cowardice, and swore in her rage that she 
would awake Alexander, and tell him the whole. Shame 
and fear having brought them to themselves, she led 
them in and placed them about the bed, herself holding 
the light. One of them caught him by the feet, and 
another by the hair of his head, while the third stabbed 
him with his poniard. Such a death was, perhaps, 
too speedy for so abominable a monster ; but if at be 
considered, that he was the first tyrant assassinated by 
his own wife, and that his dead body was exposed to 
all kinds of indignities, and spurned and trampled under 
foot by his subjects, his punishment will appear to have 
been proportioned to his crimes. 
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THE 

L.IFE OF MARCELLUS. 

SUMMARY. 

Manners of Marcellus. His courage y and first appoint- 
ments. The Gauls declare war against the Romans, 
The first generals sent against them are recalled. Re- 
spect entertained hy the Romans for their religious 
rites. Marcellus is elated consul^ and marches against 
the Gauls : engages, and kills their king. His tri- 
umph. Consecrates the spolia opima to Jupiter, An- 
nihal invades Italy. After tJie fatal day at Cahnay 
Marcellus is one of the principal supports of Rome, 
He marches to the rehef of Naples and JSCola : at- 
taches Bandius to the Roman party : gains some ad- 
vantages over Annibal : is again elected consul y and 
obtains fresh successes. His third consulship. Severe 
proceedings of the senate against the soldiers who JUd 
at Cannoe, Marcellus takes Leontius. in Sicily y and 
besieges Syracuse, Genius of Archimedes. Probleva^ 
which he solves for Hiero. Terrible havoe made by 
his engines, Marcellus fruitlessly endeavours to guard 
his forces from their effects. Archimedes'* passion 
for geometry, Marcellus gains several advantages in 
Sicily ; gets possession of Suracuse, and reluctantly 
gives it up to pillage, Archimedes slain: MarceUus* 
concern upon the occasion. His humanity. He par^ 
dons the city of Enguium : carries to Rorne the piC' 
tures and statues of Syracuse ; and receives the honour 
of an (hation. Origin of that term. Charge brought 
against him by the l^racusam. Hi^SjllS^t^fS^ g^^^ 
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'Toui behaviour upon his <icquitial. Ik marches again^ 
Amiibal ; and engages him with success. Fresh advau' 
tages aver him. He receives a check, however newt 
Canusium. He defeats Annibal; is again impeach- 
ed, and a^iquiited. Is chosen a fifth tim^e consul. Un- 
favourable presages against him. He marches against 
Annibal, falls irUo an ambuscade, and is killed. Ho- 
nours paid to him by the Carthaginian general. Public 
ornaments dedicated by Marcellus. His posterity. 



Marcus Ckudius, who was five times consul, was 
the son of Marcus, and (according to PosidOnius) the 
first of his family that hore the surname of Marcellus, 
that is, 'Martial'.' He had indeed great military ex- 
perience, a muscular frame, a powerful arm, and a 
natural inclination to war. But, though impetuous and 
lofly in the combat, upon other occasions he was modest 
and humane. He was so far a lover of the Grecian 
learning and eloquence, as to honour and admire those 
who excelled in them, though his employments pre- 
vented his studying or attaining them to the degree he 
desired. For if Heaven ever designed that any men 

-in war*8 rade lists should combat. 



From youth to age, 

as Homer expresses it*, it was certainly the principal 
Romans of those times. In their youth they had to 
contend with the Carthaginians for the island of Sicily, 
in their middle age with the Gauls for Italy itself, and 
in their old age again with the Carthaginians and Anni- 
hal^. Thus they had not, even in an advanced life, the 

1 The Romans were fond of bavin|; names derived from their tute- 
lar deity. Hence the appellations «f Marcus, Marqius, Mamers, 
Mamercus, &c.* 

2 II. xlv. 86. 

3 The military' age of the Romans, by Servius TuUius* regulation, 
extended from seventeen to forty-six, after which tfaeT were exempt- 
ed from all farther service, except in the case of a Gallic war (as stat- 
ed l)*How). , So that, literall/ to justify Plutarch's ofeaerwition, if iliaY 
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common telaxation and repose, but were etttecl l^itib 
by their birth and merit to aceept of mUitary cmH" 
inands. % 

As for Maroellas, there was no kind of fighting in 
which he was not trained and expert ; but in single 
combat he excelled himself. He therefore nevec refused 
a challenge, or failed of killing the challenger. In Sicily, 
seeing hrs brother Otacilius in great dagger, he co- 
vered him with his shield, slew those who attacked him, 
and saved his life. For these things, he received from 
the generals crowns amd other military honours,while yet 
but a youth ; and, his reputation increasing every ^y, 
the people appointed him to the office of Curule -3EdKle*, 
and the priests to that' of Augur. This is a kind of 
priesthood, to which the law assigns the inspection and 

observing of the divination taken from the flight of birds. 

« « » « « ^ « 

After the first Carthaginian war% which had lasted 
twenty-two years, Rome was soon engaged in a new war 
with the Gauls. The Insubrians ^, a Celtic nation, who 
inhabit that part of Italy which lies at the foot of the 
Alps, though very powerful in themselves, cdled in tiie 
assistance of the Gesatae'' a people of Gaul, who fight 

indeed were necessary ^ we naust suppose him to refer to the conclu* 
sion of the first and the commfncempnt of the second Punic war. The 
Lacedsemonians servf d Hil nrar sixty ; the AtheniaD8> who entered 
at eighteen, (and were retained the first two years to defend the city, 
and garrison the forts of Attica) till only forty years of age.* 

4 See liifeofCamillus, vol. I. 

5 Plutarch is a little mistaken her^ in his chrond^og'V. The first 
Punic war lasted twenty-three years, for it begun A. U.. C. 490, and 
ended A. U. C. 5\2. During the whole of that pe: iod, the Gauls con- 
tinued quiet, and did not begin to stir till four years afterward. They 
then advanced to Ariminum ; but the Boii, rautinjring against their 
leaders, slew the kings Ates and Galates : after which the Gauls fell 
upon each other, and numbers were killed ; they that survived rfetum- 
cd home. Five years after this, they began to prepare for a new war, 
on account of the division which Flaminius had made of the lands of 
the Picentines taken fr6m the Senones of Cisalpine Gaul. These pre- 
parations were carrying on a long time ; and it was eight years after 
that division, before the war began in earnest under their chiefs Con- 
golitanuf and Aneroestes, when L. i&milius Papus and C. Atilius Re- 
giitiu were consuls, A. U. C. 529: (See Polyb. ii. 9., and Smppl. SAv^ 
M. 35.) 

6 Bod. The Milanese .• 

7 ^o called probably from their weapons, gttaa. See Prop. CU IV. 
^|. 42,, Virg, Mn. viii. 662m and Varro quoted by NoBivf xtiii.'^ 
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iot. pay upon mch occ^^om. It wad a w<mderfal aod 
most- fortuaate thing for the Roman people, timt th^ 
Oallic war did not break oat at the same time with the 
Fanic ; and that the Gauls, observing wa exact neutrality 
10 that time, as if they had waited to take up the con* 
foeror, did not attack the Romans till they were victo- 
i^iotts, and at leisure to receive them. This war howev^t* 
was still not a little alarming to the Romans, as well ob 
account of the vicinity of the Gauls, as of their old mf« 
Utary renown. They were indeed the enemy whom 
they most dreaded, for they had made themselves mae^ 
terd of Rome ; and from that time it had been provided 
bylaw, that the priests should be exempted from bear^ 
}t^ arms, except in the event of a fresh invasion by th^ 
Gauls«. 

The vast preparations which they made, were fartheV 
proofs of their fears, (foi' it is said that so many thou^ 
^mds of Romans were never seen in arms, either before 
or since,) and so were the new and extraordinary 6a« 
crifices which they offered. Upon other occasions^ 
they had not adopted the rites of barbarous and sa- 
vage nations, but their religious customs had been 
agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the 
Greeks : on the appearance of this war, however, they 
were forced to comply with certain oracles found in the 
books of the Sibyls ; and accordingly they buried two 
Greeks^, a man and a woman, and likewise two Gauls* 
alive in the beast-market. Hence originated certain 
mysterious and horrid rites, which still continue to be 
performed in the month of November. 

8 At tbis period (1806) (he emphatic clause in the Roman military 
<U)de, entitled De Vaeatione, ** nisi bbllum oai.licum kxobiatur,** de- 
mands an Englishman's particular attention. To the same purport 
Cicero : Ut aporitt bello OallicOt ut majorum jura moresque prmseri' 
bimi, nemo €st civis Rmmmw, qui tibi vlUi excusaiione utendvm putei. 
(Rio Fonteio. § 16.) 

The numbers alluded to below are computed b^ Poljbias at seven 
f^andred and seventy, and by the writer of the Livian Supplement at 
eif ht hundred thousand men. This included however, of course, their 
Italian allies.* 

9 They, subsequently, offered the same sacrifice in the second Pu- 
nic war. See Liv. izii.'d?., who there refers to this precedin^'instance 
pr barbarity, as mnime Rffnawm ^— — 
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In the iMiiponing of the war, the Somanft i 
^ned gr^ adTaDti^8, and n^metioies wiere no.)«8& 
digaaUy defeased ; but there was no decisive action^.tiH 
the consulship of Flanmiius and Fariuft».who led a T««y 
powerful aj?iBy a^nst the Insubrians* Then (wearft 
told) the river which runs through the Picentine t^mto» 
vy was seen flowing with blood, and three moons appesifi^ 
ed over the city of Ariminuin'^. The priests likewise, 
who were to observe the flight of birds at the time of 
choosing consuls, affirmed ^at the election was faulty 
aiid inauspicious. The senate therefore immediately 
f etit letters to the camp to recall the consuls, insisting 
^at they should return without loss of time and reaigfi 
their office, and forbidding them to act at all against tbt^ 
enemy in consequence of their late appointment. 

Flaminius, having received these letters, deferred 
opening them till he had engaged and routed the barba- 
rians", and over-run their country. When he returned 
therefore loaded with spoils, the people did not go ool 
to meet him ; and because he had not directly obeyed 

10 *' LttruR quoque trina ut Cn. Dondtioy Caio Pannio Can. appa- 
ruere,(piospleriqu€ appellaverunt soles tioclurnits.''* <P!m. H. N. ii. 32.) 
This circumstance is likewise mentioned by Jul. Obseqi]cn«, xeii. 
The former writer states that never more tbaa three sails had been 
seen once before his time. Gassendi saj^s that, A. D. 1626, si i were 
seen together in Poland ; and Schenerus informs us that, on March 20^ 
1629, five were observed at Roir.e, and seven on Jan. 24, of the foUow^ 
ingyear: adding^, that there is no reason why eleven might not be 
seen at the same instant !* 

U See Liv. xxi. 63. Flamintus was not entitled to this soocess bf 
his conduct. He gave battle with a river behind him, where there wa^ 
not room for his men to rally or retreat, if they had been broken. Bit 
possibly he might make such a disposition of nis forces, to show 14]nsia 
that they mast either conquer or die; for he knew that he was acting 
against the intentions of the senate, and that nothins bu^ success cooia 
bring him off. (rolyb. ii.) He was naturally, indeed, rash and daring* 

It was the skill and' management of the legionary tribunes, which 
made amends for the consuPs imprudence. They distributed among 
the soldiers of the first line the pikes of the triarii, to prevent the ener 
my from making use of their swords; and, when the first ardour oftl^^ 
Gauls was over, ordered the Romans to shorten their swords, close 
with the enemy so as to leave them no room to lift up their arms, and 
stab them ; which they did without running any hazard themselves } 
the swords of the Gauls havine no points. 

This same Flamintus was subsequently defeated by Apsibai atTrp- 
iria, A. U. C. 536. 
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Ih^ i>rd^ which recalled hini, bot had treated it wiih 
<^oiiteinpt, he was in danger of losing his triumph. As 
doon as the triumph was over, both he ^nd his colleague 
were deposed and reduced to the rank of private citi* 
zens. So much regard had the Romans for religion, 
referring all their affairs to the good pleasure of the 
^ds, and in their greatest prosperity not suffering any 
neglect of the forms of divination and other sacred 
mages; fully persuaded, that it was a matter of greater 
importance to the preservation of their state to have 
their generals obedient to the gods, than even to hav^ 
them victorious in the field. 

To this purpose, the following story is remarkable : 
Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much respected for 
his valour and probity as any man in Rome, while consul, 
named Scipio Nasica and Caius Marcius his successors. 
When they were gone into the provinces allotted them, 
Sempronius happening to meet with a book contatning 
the sacred regulations for the conduct of war '^, found 
that there was one particular which he never knew 
before. It was this : " When the consul goes to take the 
auspices in a house or tent without the city hired for that 
purpose, and is obliged by some necessary business to 
return into the city before any sure sign appears to him, 
he must not make use of that lodge again, but take 
another, and there begin his observations anew." Sem- 
fironius was ignorant of this when he named those two 
consuls, for he had twice made use of the same place; 
but, when he perceived his error, he acquainted the 
(Senate with it : and they did not %htly pass over even 
60 small a defect, but wrote to Qie consuls about it, 
who left their provinces and returned with dl speed to 
Rome, where they laid down their ofBces. But thijs 
did not happen till |ong" 'after the present affair. 

But about that very time, two priests of the best 
families in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Qjuintus Sul- 
picius, were degraded from the priesthood : the former, 

is; SeeCic. de Nat. Debr. ii. 4., Val. Max. i. ]., who sa^ that he 
bad formerly known this regulation, 9ud thut by this book it vras v^ 
^iled to his memory.* 

ig^^ixtryeiirs, ^ . 
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tecau^e Ta^ had not presented the entraib of tt^ victim 
^Uxording to role ; and the latter, because as he was 
.3j»^rificii^, the tuft of his cap, which was such a one as 
the Flamines.wear, fell off. And because the squeaking 
of a rat happened , to be heard, at the moment when 
Minucius the dictator was appointing Caius Flaminius 
*his general of horse, the people obliged them to quit 
their posts, and appointed others in their stead. But 
while they observed these small matters with such 
exactness, they did not indulge in any sort of supersti- 
tion", for they neither changed nor exceeded the 
ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his colleague being deposed from the 
consulship, the magistrates csdled Interr^es" nomi> 
nated Marcellus to that high office ; who, when he en- 
tered upon it, took Cneius Cornelius for his collea^e. 
.Though the Gauls were said to be disposed to a recon- 
ciliation, and the senate was peaceably inclined, yet the 
people at the instigation of Slarcellus were inclined to 
war. A peace, hoWever, was concluded ; and seems to 
have been broken by the Gesatae, who Slaving passed 
the Alps with thirty tiiousand men, prevailed upon the 
InsubrianS to join them with much greater numbers. 
Elated with their strength, they marched immediately 
to Acerrae ", a city on the banks of the Po. There 
Viridomarns, king of the Gesatae, took ten thousand 
men from the main body, and with this party laid wa^e 
all the country about the river. 

When Marcellus was informed of their march, he 
l(eft his colleague before Acerrae, with the whole of the 
heavy-armed inflintry and a third part of the horse ^ and 
tali:ing with him the rest of the cavalry, and about six 

14 This word is here used in the literal sense. 

15 These were officers who, when there were no legal magistrates 
m beinff were appointed to hold the Gomitta for electing: new ones- 
The title of Interreges^ which had been given them while tne govern- 
ment was regal, was continued under the commonwealth. 

16 The Romans were besieging AcerrtP, a town between Milan and 
' Placcntia near the junction of the rivers Adda and Po, and the Gauls 

advanced to relieve it ; but finding themselves unable to succeedf thejr 
passed the Fo with part of their annv, and laid siege to ClastidittHi 
to make a diversion, (Polyb. ii., SuppI, Liv. xx. 52) 
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Ittrndred of the light^anned foot, set but and advanced 
fcy forced marches day and night, till he came up with 
the t€?n thousand Gesatae nearClastidium", a little town 
of the Gauls, which had but lately submitted to the 
"Romans. He had no time tb give his troops any rest or 
f i^fireshment ; for the bai'barians immediately pcrceivefl 
his approach, arid despised his attempt, as he had only 
a hand^l of infantry, and they made nb accbunt of his 
(Cavalry. These, as well as all the other Gaiife, being 
skilled in fighting on horseback, thought they had the 
advantage in this respect; and, besides, they far out- 
numbered Marcellus. They marched therefor^ direc^ 
against him, their king at their head, with great impe- 
tuosity and dreadful menaces, as if sure of crushing him 
at once. Marcellus, because his party was but smsdl, to 
prevent its being surrounded extended the wings of his 
'Cavalry, thinning and widening the line, till he presented 
a front nearly equal to that of the enemy. He was now 
advancing to the charge, when his horse, terifified with 
the shouts of the Gauls, turned short atid forcibly car- 
ried him back. Marcellus fearing that this, interpreted 
l)y superstition, should cause some disorder in his troops, 
quickly turned his horse again toward the enemy, and 
then paid his adorations to the sun ; as if that movement 
had been made, not by accident but design, for the Ro- 
mans always turn round when they worship the gods". 
Upon the poibt of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Fere- 
trius*^ the choicfest of the enemy's arms. In the mean 
time, the king of the Gauls descried him, and judging 
£roiai his ensigns of authority that he was the cdnsul, set 
tpUTB to his horse, and advanced a considerable way 
before the rest, brandishing his spear, and loudly chal- 
lenging him to the combat. Me was distinguished from 
the rest of the Gauls by his stature, as well as by his 
•;»nnour; wMch, being set off with gold apd silver and 
the most lively colours, shone like lightbing^ A's Mai^e€ll- 
lus wto viewing the dispositions of the eneiny's forces, 
ke qast his eyes upon this rich suit of armour : and, con* 

17 Livf places this towa in Lign|j« AlOBtao*. 

18 Sea ih« Life of Numa, vol. 1. p, J74, aoi. 6ft 

}9 See Ibe Idle of ftomulits, ib, p. 67. gtized by GoOglc 
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chidteg tkat i;i h his vow to JupHer would be zctom-- 
plished, he rushed upon the Gaul and pierced his breast^ 
plate with his spear; which stroke, together with the 
weight and force of the consul's horse, brought hkn to 
the ground, and with two or three more blows he des* 
patched hiin« He then leaped from his horse, and took 
off )iis armour ; and lifting up his spoils toward heaveft 
exclaimed, *' O Jupiter Feretrius, who obserrest the 
deeds and exploits of great warriors and generals in 
battle, 1 now call thee to witness, that I am the third 
Roman chieftain and general who have, with my own 
hands, overcome and slain a chieftain and a king ! To 
thee I consecrate < the opime spoils^' Do thou grant u^ 
equal success in the prosecution of this war." 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman cavalry en- 
countered hoik the enemy's horse and foot at the same 
time, and gained a victory, not only signal in itself but 
peculiar in its kind ; for we have no account of such a 
handful of cavalry beating such numbers, both of horse 
and footy either before or since. Mareellus having 
killec^ the chief part of the enemy, and taken their arms 
and l^aggage, returned to his colleague", who had met 
with no such good success against the Gauls before the 
great and populous citv of Milan. This, by the Gauls 
and its neighbourhood, is accounted the metropolis of 
their country ; and hence they defended it with such 
^irit, that Scipio» instead of besieging it, seemed himself 
to be besieged. But upon the return of Mareellus, the 
Gesatas, understanding that their king was slain and hijs 
army defeated, drew off their forces. Thus Milan i^ 
taken ^ ; and the Gauls surrendering the rest of thei^ 
cities, and referring every thing to the equity of the 
Romans, obtain reasonable conditions of peace. 

The senate decreed a triumph to Mareellus alone ; 
aad» whether we consider the rich spoils that were dis* 
played in it, the prodigious size of the captives, or the 
magnificence with which the whole was con^cted, it 

20 Duricg the abiOBce of Mareellus, Acerne had been taken byHU 
CQlleagve Scipio, who had marched thence to invest Mediolanimi, ^r 
Milan. (See M/b. ib., and Soppt. Lir. xx. 54.) 

21 CanivM abo, another diy of conaidenble importaoce, sotren* 
dared, and ail lta( jt, fr^m the Alps to the UtMn tea, beetfne aafiHei^ 
RoniaD. 



^su$ one of th6 xm^t splendid eret seen. But the n^oat 
aigreeable and uncommon spectacle was Marcellus him? 
self) carrying the armour of Viridomartts, which he had 
vowed to Jupiter. He had cut tt^ huge trunk of an im-- 
mense mountain^oak in the form of a trophy, which he 
adorned with the spoils of that barbarian, suspending and 
fastening every part of his arms in the happiest order. 
When the procession began to move, he mounted hia 
chariot which was drawn by four horses, and passed 
through the city with the trophy on his shoulders, which 
was the noblest ornament of the whole triumph. The 
army followed clad in el^ant armour, and ^n^g ode$ 
cmnposed for that occasion, and other soi^ of triumph, 
in honour of Jupiter and their general. 

When he came to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he 
^et up and consecrated the trophy, being the third and 
last general, who as yet has been so gloriously distin*- 
guished. The first was Romulus, afler he had slain 
Acron, king of the Caeninenses ; Cornelius Cossus, wh^ 
slew y olumnius the Tuscan, was the second ; and th^ 
third was Marcellus, who killed with his own hand Vi- 
ridomarus king of the Gauls. Since his time, no other 
had occurred^. The god to whom these spoils were 
devoted^ was Jupiter, surnamed Feretrius (as some say) 
from the Ghreek word Pheretron^ which signifies ' a car ;' 
(or the trophy was borne upon a carriage of this kind, 
i^d the Greek language was then much mixed with th^ 
Latin. Others suppose that Jupiter had that appellation, 
because he ^ strikes with lightning,' for the Latin wor4 
ferire signifies * to strike.' Others again will have it, 
that it is on account of the strokes which are ^v^ m 
battle ; for even now, when the Romans charge or pur- 
sue an enemy, they encourage each other by calling ou^ 
feri^ftriy ' strike them down, strike them down. ' XVhaJ 
they take from the enemy in the field, they call by the 
common name of ' spoils ;' but what a Roman general 
takes from the general of the enemy, they call ' opime 
spoils.' It is said indeed that Numa PompUius, in hi^ 
Commentaries, mentions * opime spoils^ of the first, 
sefi^ond, and thii'd order : that he directed th^ first tp Me 



^eto^erftf ^d to <^iipiter, file B€C(ybtto Mj^ 
t6%ttniiu8; afid that the jye^scms wlno td^k die first 
fibouM be reward't^ wi^ three hundred a^e&^tbesecKttd 
with two fattfidred, and the thitd with one hundred. The 
tobftt received opinion is, however, tteitthofie of the fixsi 
kind only should be honoured with the nmsxe ef^iffme^* 
which a general tsdces in a pitched battles, when hakilfe 
the en^aiy^s genei^ with his own hand. Butehoogh of 
this matter. 

The Roihans were so excessively delighted with this 
victory, and the termination of the war, that they made 
an offering to Apollo at Delphi of a golden cup, in tes* 
tf mony of their gratitude : they also hberally shiured the 
^oils with the confederate cities, and sent a very hand^ 
some present out of them to Hiero king of Syracuse* 
tbeir fbiend and ally. 

Some time after this, Annibal having entered Italy, 
Marcellus was despatched with a fleet to Sicily. The 
^irai* dihfiYiued to rage, and that unfortunate blow was 
received at Cannae, by which many thousands of Romans 
fell. The few that escaped fled to Canusium ; 'and it 
was expected that Annibal, who had thus destroyed the 
(Strength of the Roman forces, would march directly to 
Rome. Upon Which, Marcellus first detached fkleen 
hundred of his men to guard the city ; and i^terward by 
otder (rfthe senate proceeded to Canusium, drew out the 
troops which had retired thither, and marched at thdr 
Itead to keep the country frcMm being rava^d b»y &e 
^nemy. 

The wars had by this time carried off the chief of the 
^oman nobility, and most of their best officers. Still 
indeed there remained Fabius Maximus, a man hij^ly 
respected for his probity and prudence ; but his extra-' 
ordinary atten^on to the avoiding of loss passed for in- 
activity and want of spirit. The Romans th^efore,c{»)- 
fidering him as a proper person for llie defensive^ hot 
not the ofienske part of war, had recourse'toMarteUus ^ 
and wisely tempering hi& boldness sind energy with the 
slow and cautious conduct of Fabitxs^ they soiaetimes 
appointed them consuls together, and«6metitne» sent out 
the one in the quality of consul, and the other in tbi^ of 
proconsul. Posidonius tdOs us, that FAius was called 



* the Shield/ and Mwcellus * the Swdtd :' hut Amuhd 
himself said, '< He stood in fear of Fahios as his schooU 
fhaster, and of Marceilus as his adversary ; for he re- 
<feived hurt from the latter, and hy the former was pre- 
vented doing hurt himself." 

Annibad's soldiers, elated with their victory, grew 
careless, Mid stra^ling from the camp roamed about the 
country ; where Marceilus fell upon them, and cut off 
great numbers. After this, he marched to the relief of 
Naples and Nol^. The Neapolitans he confirmed in the 
'Roman interest, to which they were themselves well- 
inclined : but when he entered Nola, he found great 
divisions there, the senate of that city being unable te 
Tfestrain or win the commonalty, who were attached to 
Annibal. There was a citizen in this place, named 
Bandius^, well born and celebrated for his valour : fot 
he had eminently distinguished himself in the battle of 
faunae, where after killing a number of Carthaginians, 
ne was found at last upon a heap of dead bodies, co* 
vered with wounds. Annibal, admiring his bravery^ 
dismissed him not only without ransom, but with hand** 
some presents, honouring him with his friendship and 
admission to the rights of hospitality. Bandius, in gra* 
titude for these favours, heartily espoused Annibsd^ 
party, and by his authority drew the people on to a re- 
volt. Marceilus thought it wrong to put to death one 
who had gloriously fought the battles of Rome. Besides, 
the general had so engaging a manner grafted upon hid 
dative humanity, that he could hatdly fail <^ attracting 
tie regards of a man of generous spirit. One day, Ban* 
<}ius happening to salute him, Marceilus asked who he 
was : not that he was a stranger to his person, but that 
he might have an opportumty to introduce what he had 
t^ say. Being told that his name was Luciu? Bandius ; 
** What !" exclaimed Marceilus, in seeming dehght an^ 
^miration^, "that Ban^us, who has been so mticK 
^Uced of in Rome for his gallant behaviour at Cannae., 
who indeed was the only man who did not abandon the 
cQhsul iCmilius, but received in his own body most f^' 

23 Or Bantioa. 

'M Se« Life of FaWii$ JSIatfmtM, vdk 11. p. ^W^tO^d'gv^OOgle 
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the fihlAs that were aiioed at him ? '^ Bandhis sa^g 
4lmt he was the vety pereon, and showing some of hid 
«ca»; "Why then," replied Marcellus, "when yeli 
hore ahoQt you such marks of yonr regard for us, did 
you not come to us one of the first ? Do we appear to 
you slow to reward the virtue of a friend, who is ho- 
noured even hy his enemies ?" After this oUiging dis- 
course, he embraced him, and made him a present of 
a war-horse and &v.e hundred drachmas in silver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially attached to 
Mareellus, and constantly informed him of the proceed* 
ings of the opposite party, who were very numerous and 
had resolved, when the Romans marched out against the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Upon which, Mas> 
cellus drew up his forces in order of battle within the 
city, placed the baggage near the gates, and published 
an edict forbidding the inhabitants to approach the walls. 
Annibal seeing no hostile appearance, concluded that 
every thing was in great disorder in the city, and there* 
fore advanced to it with little precaution. At this mo* 
ment Marcellus commanded the gate next him to be 
opened, and ssdlying out with the best of his cavalry) 
charged the enemy in front. Soon afterward, the infsOBi- 
try rushed out at another gate® with loud shouts. And 
while Annibal was dividing his forces to oppose these 
two parties, a third gate was opened, and the rest of the 
Roman troops issuing out, attacked the enemy on an* 
other side, who were much disconcerted at such sm ufl* 
expected sfdly, and made but a faint resistance against 
{hose. with whom they were first engaged, on account 
of their being assailed by another body. 

Theft it was that Annibal's men, struck with terror and 
covered with wounds, first fied before the Romaiis and 
were driven to their camp. Above five thousand of them 
are said to have been slain, whereas of the Romansthere 
fell «ot more than five hundred. Livy, indeed, doefe afet 
make this defeat arid loss on the Carthaginian aide^^ have 
beensocoiBsiderj^ble: he only affirsEis, that MarCelhis 
guned great honour by this bs^tle, and thettthe courage 

25 Of these sallies, and their effect, Livj (xxiii. 16.) ^nreA a some* 
>^«t difierent, more modest, and rooi^ probal^le^^c;^^^!^^^ ^^^ 



^ \h^ Romans^ was woadQr&iljr rcstofed after their n» 
^rtones ; a& they now no longer believed ihsA. tkey had 
to clo wtU) an enemy inyulnerable and invincible, bat 
who was himself liable to suffer in his turn. 

For this reason the people called Marcellus, though 
absent, to fin the place of one of the consuls ^, who wsafi 
dead ; and prevailed s^nst the sense of the ms^^ 
trates, to have the election put o£f till his return '^^ 
Upon his arrival he was unanimously chosen consul : but 
it happening to thunder at that time, the augurs observ- 
ed that the omen was unfortunate ; and as they did 
not choose to declare it such, for fear of the people*^ 
Marcellus voluntarily laid down the office. Notwith*. 
standing this, he had the command of the army continued 
to him in quality of proconsul, and returned immediatelv 
to Nola, whence he made excursions to chastise those ^ 
that had declared for the Carthaginians. Annibal ha9» 
tened to their assistance, and offered him battle, wbicb 
he decliijed. But some days afterward *, when he saw 
that Annibal, no longer expecting a battle, had sent ou^ 
the chief part of his army to plunder the country, he at-' 
tacked him vigorously, having first provided the foot 

36 This wafl Poslhnmias Albinua, who had been destrojred frith htil. 
whole army of five and twenty thousand men by the Boii, in a vast fo« 
rest called'by the Gauls * the forest of Litana.' It seems they had cut 
all the trees near the road by which he was to pass, in such a manner, 
Hwt they mi^ht be tumbled upon his Brmy with the l^ast motion. <L.) 
(Livy, utiii. 24.) The coosu) himself fell in the action, and the Gaula* 
converted his skull into a drinking-vessel, to be used at their public 
festivals.^ This event happened only a few months after the battle of 
Cannse; and appears, as M. Ricard observes, scarcely credible totbiii 
extent stated by the historian.* 

27 The people suspected, that he bad been purposely sent oat (iff 
the way by the senate. (Liv. xxiii. 31.)* 

28 Marcellus was a plebeian, as was also his colleague Semphoni^ 
us ; and the patricians, unwilling to see two plebeians consuls at the 
same time, influenced the augurs to pronounce the election of Marcel* 
lus disagreeable to the gods. But the people would not have acqui6«« 
ced in the declaration of the augurs^ bad not Marcellus showed biin* 
self upon this occasion as zealous a republican as he was a great 
commander, and refused that honour wbich had not the aanctioQ of 
air bis fellow-citizens. 

29 The Hirpini and the Samniiies. (Id. ib. 42.)^ 

30 Four days previously to this, there had been e bloody action 
before the walls of Nola, which would have been more decisive) l^a| 
V0r a remarkable 9(prtn that parted the conibatants. (Id. ib. 44.}* 
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xriih loAg Bpears, (90ch as t^ey nee in tea-fighte,) vUjSi 
die\ were taught to hurl from a distance at the Cartha- 
0man6, who were unskilled in the management of th^ 
lavelin, and only fought hand to hand with short swords^, 
^or this reason, all that attempted to make head against 
the Romans, were ohliged to give way and fly in great 
Confusion, leaving Ave thousand men slain upon thie 
field^ ; besides the loss of four elephants killed, and twb 
taken. What was of still greater importance, upon the 
third day after the battle'', above three hundred horsQ^ 
Spaniards, and Numidians, came over to Marcellus ; ^ 
misfortune which had never before happened to Anni^- 
^al : for though his army had been collected from seve- 
ral barbarous natibns, diflering both in their manner^ 
$nd in their language, yet he had long preserved a per- 
fect unanimity throughout the whole. This body of 
horse ever continued faithful to Marcellus, and to those 
V^ho succeeded him in the command'*. 

Marcellus, being appointed consul the third timcf, 
passed over into Sicily'^. For Annibal's success had 
encouraged the Carthaginians again to revive their claim 
to that island : and they did it the rather because the 
^airs of Syracuse were in some confusion upon the 
• death of Hieronymus'", its sovereign. On this account 

31 Such was the general character.of the sword8of the ancients, i.ip.. 
^ Spwtans, (s«e the Ufe of Ljcurgus, i. 130.) Romans, Gauls, &c. 

32 Aod upward, beside six hundred taken prisonan, and the loss of 
iiineteen miiitarj standards. On the Roman side, then ware not a 
thousand killed. (Liv. xxiii. 46 } 

33 Livy makes Ihem one- thousand two hundred and sevenljtwo. 
It is therefore probable that we should read in this plac«, *one thdu- 
saod three hundred horse.* 

34 Marcellus beat Annibal a third time before Nola ; and had Ciau; 
' dius Nero, who was sent out to take a circuit and attack the Cartha- 
ginians in*the rear, come up in time, that daj woald probably' har^ 
compensated the loss^ustained at Cannse. (Liv. xxiv. 17.) 

3ft A. U. C. 540 

36 Hieronymus was murthered foj his own subjects at Leontiumi 
the conspirators havins prevailed on Dinomanes, one of his guards, to 
favour their attack. He was the son of Gelo, and the grsindson of Hi? 
ero. Gelo died before his father, who lived to ninety ; and Hierony* 
moSt Ivho was not fifteen at his grandfather's death, was slain som^ 
laontltt afterward. These three deaths happened toward the latter 
end of the year fl^at preceded Marcelhis^stKircl consulate. (Liv. xstiv^ 
4^7.) 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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(b^ Romans had already sent an army thither, under 
the commaoid of Appius Cliyodiiis". 

The comnkaitd deYolvii^ upon Majn;eUus, he was no 
sooner arrived in Sicilj» than many Romalis c«ne to 
throw themselves at his feet, and represent to him their 
distress. Of those who had fought agamst Annihal at 
Cannie, some escaped by flight, and others werie taken 
prisoners ; the latter in «nch numbers, thi^ it wad 
thought the Romans must want men to defend the tvalls 
of their capital . Yet that commonwealth had so much 
firmness and elevation of mind, that, though Annihal of- 
fered to release the prisoners for a very inconsideralde 
ruasom, they refused it by a public act, and lefl them 
to be put to deaths or sold out of Italy^. As for those 
that had saved themselves by flight, they sent them into 
Sicily, with an order not to set foot upon Italiafli ground 
during the war with Annibal. These came to Marcellus 
in a great body ; and falling On their knees begged, with 
loud lamentations and floods of tears, the fiivour of being 
admitted again into the army ; promising to make it ap" 
pear by their future behaviour, that that defeat was 
owing to their misfbrtuoe, and not to their cowardice. 
Marcellus mored with compassion wrote to the senate, 
desiring leave to recruit his army with these exiles, as 
he should find occasion. After mij^h deliberation, the 
seBste signified by a decree, '^ That the commonwealth 
had no need of the service of cowards ; that Marcellus 
however mi^ employ them If he pleased, hut on con- 
ditLoa that he did not bestow upon any <^diem crowns, or 
other honorary rewards. ' ' This decreegave Mm*cellas 

37 Appiofl Claudius, who was sont into Sldij|r as pnetor, was there 
before toe death of Hieronymus.. That young priace, havine^ a turn for 
raillery, only laughed at the Roman embassadors : '* f wilr ask you/* 
said he, ^* but one question ; Who were con<]ueror8 at C^niise, you or 
the Carthaginians? I am told such surprising things of that battle, 
that I should be glad to know all the particulars of it.*' A;id again, 
^' Let the Romans restore all the gold, corn, and other presents, which 
fhey drew from my grandfather, and consent that the river Himert 
be the common boundary between us, aud I wilt renew the ancient 
treaties with them." Some writers are of opinion, that the Romaa 

grsetor was not entirely unconcerned i» a plot which was so useful toi 
is republic. (Id. ib. 6.) 

.36 This inhuman policy, suited only to a military and barbarian re< 
public, has already oeen the subject of a note, aud is beautifully iU 
fostrated by Horaces Od. HI. v, (See Liy. Mii, 69-ei,)ft»ougit^ 
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r nneasmtes, and lAer Us retarn frcin the vrdtbi 
Sicity, he expostulated with the senate, and conqplaiih 
ed, ^^ThatnotwithstaiidioghteiiiaiiyaDdeigiiidaenriceSy 
the^ would not allow him to rescue from infamy thosj^ 
unfortunate ei^ens." 

His 6r8t care, after he arrived in SiciW, was to make 
reprisals for the injury received from Ifippocrates the 
Syracuse general^ ; who to gratify the Carthaginians, 
Hud by their means to set himseu up tyrant, had at- 
tacked the Romans, and killed great numbers of them, 
in the district of Leontium. Marcellus therefore laid 
siege to that citjr, and took it by storm, but did no harm 
t9 the inhabitants ; only such deserters as he found 
th^e, he ordered to be beaten with rods, and then put 
to d^tth. Hippocrates took care to ^ve the Syracusans 
the first notice of the taking of Leontium, assuring them 
at the same time, that Marcellus had put to the sword 
aU that were able to bear arms ; and, while they wer^ 
under great consternation at this intelligence, he sud* 
denly eppeared before the city, and made himself mas- 
ter of it^ 

UpiHi this, Marcellus marched with his whcJe army, 
ajad encamped before Syracuse. But before he attempt- 
ed any thing against it, he sent embassadors with a true 
account of what hAiad done at Leontium. As this in- 
formation had no effect upon the Syracusans, who were 
i^ntirely in Hippocrates' power ^, he made his attack? 
both by sea and land; Appius Claudius commanding the 
land-forces, and himself the fleet, which consisted of six- 
ty galleys of flye banks of oars, full of all sorts of arms 
and missive weapons. Beside these, he had a prodi- 
gious machine, carried upon eight galleys fastened toge- 
ther, with which he approached the walls, relying upon 
the number of his batteries and other instruments of 
war, as well as on his own great character. But Archi- 

39 See Liv. ijiiv. 29. • 

49 After sarmbuntiog several obstacles. See Liv. xx\v, 30 — 32,^ 
41 Hieronymas being assassinated and the commonwealth restor- 
ed, Hippocrates and Epicydes, AnnibaPs agents, being of Syracosau 
extraction, had the address to get themselves admitted into the number 
of pnetors. In consequence of which, they found means to embroil 
the Syracusans with Rome, notwithstanding the opposition of such o*f 
the prators as bad their country's interest at heart ^^^*Jy it: 
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me^s despised all thb, and eenfided in the snperiority 
of his engines ; though he did not think the inventing 
of them an object worthy of his serious studies, but only 
reckoned them among the amusements of geometry. 
Neither indeed would he have gone %o far, but at t^ie 
pressing instances of king Hiero, who entreated him to 
torn his art from abstracted notions to material sub- 
stances ; and to make his reasonings more intelUgible 
to the genersdity of mmikind, by applying them through 
the medium of the senses to the tises of common life. 

The first that engaged in the study of mechanics^ a 
branch of knowledge which came afterward to be so 
much admired and celebrated, were Eudoxus and Ar- 
chytas^, who thus gave a variety and agreeableness to 
geometiy, and confirmed by sensible experiments and 
the use of instruments some problems, which could not 
be demonstrated in the way of deduction and theorem. 
That problem (tor example) of two mean proportional 
lines, which cannot be found out geometncsdly, and are 
yet so necessary for the solution of other questions, 
they solved mechanically, by the assistance of certain 
instruments called Mesolabes taken from conic sections. 
But when Plato^ inveighed against them Mrith great in- 
dignation, as having corrupted and debased the excel- 
lence of geometry, by causing her%o descend from in- 
eorporealand intellectual to sensible things, and obliging 
her to make use of matter, which requires much manual 
labour, and is the object of servile trades ; then mecha- 
nics were separated frohi geometry, and being a long 
time despised by the philosopher, were considered as 
a branch of the military art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted !o 
king Hiero (whose kinsman^ and friend he was) this 

42 Eudoxus w^a_ a celebrated geometer and afttronomer of Cnidiis. 
fie first regulated the Grecian year. His Life was written by Dioge- 
nes Liiertios. Archytas lived under Dionysius the elder, above a 
hundred and sixty years before the siege of Syracuse. See his Life 
by the same biographer (viii. 82.)* 

43 Plato esteemed nothing serious in the 8ciences,H)ut what was in- 
tellectual ; and therefore wonid not allow a philosopher to apply him- 
seffto natural philosdbhy, otherwise than as an amusement* 

44 And yet Cicero, Tnsc. Qusest. v. 23. where he speaks of his search 
/br the tomb of this great man (Bmttows nvor ovutceus, as Plutarch term? 
Mm fa^lt^), ca1I» btm •*kuinilUhmmitii!tk9!" But Dacicr inform? Qa; 
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^potitioB, tlmt frkh a giren power he emild move any 
given wei^t whatever ; nay, from his coofidenee i& in» 
demonstndon he ventured, it is said, to afiirm dntit si' 
there was another earth besides this which we inhabit^^ 
by going into that, he would move this wherever he 
pleased. Hiero, fbll of wonder, desired him to eyttiee 
the truth of his proposition, bymovingsome great we^< 
with a small power. In compliance with which, Arel^* 
medes caused one of the king's galleys to be drawn on 
shore with many hands and much labour : and havii^ 
well manned her, and put on board her usual loading, 
he placed himself at a distance •, and wi&out any pains, 
only moving with his hand the end of a machine, which 
consisted of a variety of ropes and pulhes, he drew her 
to him in as smooth and gentle a manner as if she had 
been under sail. The king, quite astonished when he 
saw the force of his art, prevailed upon Archimedes to 
construct jfbr him all kinds of engines and machihes^i 
which could be used either for attack or defence in a 
siege. Of these however he never made use, the chief 
part of his reign being t>lest with peace and tnoiquiUtty ; 
but they were extremely serviceable to the Syracusans 
upon the present occasion, who with sirch a number of 
machines had the inventor himself to direct them* 

When the Romans attacked them both by sea and 
land, they were struck dumb with terror, imagining that 
thev could not possibly resist such numerous forces, and 
so furious an assault. But Archimedes soon began to 
play his engines, and they^shot against the land-foiices 
all sorts of missive weapons and stones of an enormous 
size with so incredible a noise and rapidity, that nothing 

that Cicero only kneif Arcbimedes from the account given of hioi by 
Fol^bius (viii.) The illustrious Syracusan, content with his mathe' 
maticat speculations, had ahvays kept himself aloof from the compa- 
ratively sordid concerns of politics, and had not. like Plato deeply 
engag^ed in political speculations, or like Arcbytas uniformly led the 
armies of his country to victory. This will perhaps sufficiently account 
for the preference g^iven to the latter, in the above-quoted passage by 
the Roman orator* 

45 Tzetzes gives us the very expression which Archimedes made n^ 
of upon the occasion; Ila €u not xa^iSiaii tov ycu mvTKru iratray. (L.) If 
the name of this machine however were deriveo, as some affirm, from 
the inventor Charistion, it aifects Archimedes' supposed clain^ t^pe, 
honour of the discovery.* Digitized by ^^uuy it: 
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emM stand hefere tfeem^ oTerturmng and cruslttfl^ 
wbalteYer came in their way, and spreading terrible dis- 
order throughout the ranks. On the side toward the 
sea were erected vast nuchines, thrusting forth on a 
sadden over the waUs huge beams with the necessaij 
laefcle, which striking with a prodigious force on tb^ 
enemy's galleys sunk them at once : while other ships, 
hoisted up at the prows by iron claws or hooks ^ like 
^e beaks of cranes, and set upright on thesteni, were 
fvlunged to the bottom of the sea ; and others s^ain by 
ropes and grapples were drawn toward the shoj^e, and 
after being whirled about, and dashed against the rocks 
that projected below the walls, were broken to pieces, 
and the crews perished. Very often a ship lifted high 
above the sea, suspended and twirling in the air, pre- 
sented a most dreadful spectacle. There it swung, tiU 
the men were thrown out by the violence of the mo- 
tion, and then it split against the walls, or sunk, on the 
engine's letting go its hold. As for the machine, which 
l^farcellus brought forward upon eight galleys, and 
which was called ^Sambuca' on account of its hkeness 
to the musical instrument of that name, while it was at 
a considerable distance from the walls, Archimedes dis* 
charged a stone often talents' weight ^^, and after that a 

46 What most harassed the Romans was a sort of crow with two 
clawSi fastened to a )ong^ chaio, which was let down hy a kind of le- 
ver. The weight of the iron caused it to fall with great violence, ^nd 
drove it into the planks of the ^lleys. Then the besieged, by loading 
it with lead at ttie other end raised op the crow, and with it the prow 
to which it was fastened, sinking the poop at the same time into the 
water. After this the crow letting go its hold all on a sudden, the 
prow of the galley fell with such force into the sea, that the whole 
vessel was filled with water and went to the bottom. 

47 It is not easy to conceive how the machines formed by Archime- 
des could throw stones of ten (quintals or talents (that is twelve hun- 
dred and fifty pounds weight) at the ships of MarceHns, when they 
were at a considerable distance from the walls. The account which 
Polybius gives us (viii.j, is much more probabk. He says that the 
stones thrown by Arcnimedes^ balistx were of the weight of ten 
pounds; and with him Livy seems to agree. If we suppose indieed 
that Plutarch did not mean the talent of a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, bat the talent of Sicily (which some say weighed twenty-five 
pounds, and others oiihr ten), his account comes more within the 
bounds of probability. (L.) 

It may be remarked here, that neither Polybius^ nor Livy, nor Flu- 
tflffch say one word about the celebrated buming^gtaseest *^ith which 
Archimedes is said to have set on fire several -of the Roman galleys. 
M. Ricard therefore pronovmces it an unfouadedlfabricatiQD of later 
•uthonL 
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second and a thifd, dl of whkik sirikuig upon it wltkaa 
amazing noise and force, sbaltered a^ Ms^\Mk» 
and di^ointed it. 

Marcellua in his distFeas drew off Itts gdle]» aa jfasl 
as poflaible, and sent orders lo the land forces likewise 
to retreat. He then called a council of wior, in wlileh 
it was resolved to come close to the ws^^ if it w«ie 
possible^ next morning before day. For Archimedes' 
engines they thought, being very strong, boA intended 
to act at a considerate distance, wctuld in thai case dk- 
charge themselves over their heads ; and, if pointed at 
them when so near, produce no effect But for this 
Archimedes had lon^ been prepared, having by him 
engines fitted to all distances^ with suitable vteaipma 
and shorter beams. Besides, he had caused holes^ to 
be made in the walls, in which he placed ' Scorpions,' 
that did not carry &r, but could be very rapidly dis-^ 
chai^d ; and by these the enemy was galled, without 
knowing whence the weapon came. 

When therefore the Romans, undiscovered aa they 
thouf^t, had approached close to the walk, they were 
welcomed with a ahower of darts and huge pieces of 
rock, which fell as it were perpendicular^ upon their 
heads ; for the engines pkyed from every quarter. 
This obliged them to retire ; and when they were at 
some distance, other shafts were shot at themfroni the 
laiger machines in their retreat, which made terrible 
havoc among them, as well as greatly damaged their 
shipping, without any possibility of their annoying the 
Syracusans in their turn. For Archimedes had placed 
most of his engines under covert of the walls ; so that 
the Romans, being infinitely distressed by an invisible 
enemy, seemed to fight against the gods. 

Marcellus however got off, and laughed at his own 
artillery-men and engineers : ^' Why do not we leave 
off contending," said he, << with this mathematical 
Briareus, who sitting on Uie shore ^, and acting as it 
were but in jest, has shamefully baffled our naval asn 

48 These are mentioiied both by Pol^bias.Cviii.) and Livy, (xxiv«34.,} 
and by Irath tepresented as wide wiUiin and narrow withoof • 

49 For uaAi(vv irp^ TuvdaJUMTooy, It has been Jkroposed to read mb- 
^{{vv EH VT)f deSuurtfiff, * lutng our ships as bowls to draw water in from 
the sea ; with reference to a passae^e in the eighth book of Polybias, 
whence Plutarch may have copM nts aUotton.* 
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3«itt ; aiMl» in ttfiking us wMi siicta a milbittide of 
Mi&stt once, exceeds even the han^bred-lMmdedgiaaU 
of fable ?" Aod in truth all the rest of the Syracn* 
sans were no mwe than the body in the batteries of Ar* 
cUmedes, while he himself was the all^^moring and in<- 
l^mning soul. All other weapons lay idle and an«> 
employed ; his were the only offensive and defensive 
aoms of the city. At last the Romans were so terrified, 
that if they saw bat a rope or a stick put over the walls, 
they cried out * ' Archimedes was levelling some machine 
at them ;'- and turned their backs, and fled. Marcellus^ 
(^serving this, gave up all thou^ts of proceeding by 
assault ; aod leaving the matter to time, converted the 
n^ge into a blockade. 

Archimedes however had such a depth of understand- 
ing» such a d^ity of sentiment, and so copious a fund ' 
of mathematical knowledge, that though in the invention 
of these machines he gained the reputation of a man 
endowed with divine rather than human knowledge, he 
yet did not vouchsafe to leave any account of them in 
writing. For he considered all attention to mechanics, 
and every art that ministers to common uses, as mean 
£md sordid ; and placed his whole delight in those in- 
tellectud speculations which, without any relation to the 
necessities of life, have an instrinsic excellence arising 
solely from truth and demonstration. If mechanicad 
knowledge indeed be valuable for the curious frame and 
amazing power of those machines whichit produces, the 
other infinitely excels on account of its invinciUe force 
and conviction. And it is certain, that abstruse and 
profound questions in geometry are no where solved 
by a more simple process, and upon clearer principles, 
than in the writings of Archimedes. Some ascribe this 
to the acuteness of his genius, and others to his inde* 
£itigable industry, by which he made things that cost 
considerable pains appear unlaboured and easy* In fact, 
it is almost impossible for any one by himself to dis* 
cover the demonstration of his propositions : but, as soon 
as he has learned it from him, he will think that he 
could have done it without assistance : such a smooth 
and ready way does he lead us to what he wishes t^ 
pr9Te. Wo ar^ not therefore to reject aa incredible 
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larhat is reltted of him, that under tb« perpetual fascitiat 
tton of a domestic and cohabiting siren (that is, hfs 
geometry) he ne^ected his meat and drink, and took no 
Care of his person ; and was often carried by-lbrce to the 
baths, where he would make mathematical %ure6 in the 
ashes, and with his finger draw lines upon hisbo^y 
after it was anointed ; so much was he transported 
With intellectual delight, and such ah enthustaait in 
Science. And though he was the author of many curious 
and excellent discoveries, yet he is said to have desii«d 
his friends only to place on his tombstone a cyHndev 
containing a sphere **, and to inscribe upon it the pro- 
portion which the containing solid bears to the contain^ 
ed. Such was Archimedes, who exerted all his skill to 
defend himself and the city against the Romans, 

Daring the siege of Syracuse Marcellus went agaiiiat 
Megara, one of the most ancient cities in Sicily, and 
took it. He also fell upon Hippocrates, as he was en- 
trenching himself at Acriljae, and killed above eight 
thousand of his men**. Nay, he over-ran the greatest 

50 Cicero, wll^ he was quaestor in Sicilf, discovered this moniiQieBt 
in the shape of a small pillar, and showed it to the dyracasaas, who 
did not know that it was in bein^. He says there were some lambrc 
verses inscribed upon it, the latter halves of which were almost eaten 
o^t by time ; and that there were likewise to be seen (as those veraes 
asserted) the figures of a cylinder and a sphere, the proportion be- 
tween which . Archimedes nrst discovered. From the death of tfan 
great matfalsmatictan, which happened A. U. C. 542» to the qutsstor* 
snip of Cicero, A. V. C. 678, a hundred and thi^;ty-six years had 
elapsed. This period, though it had not effaced the cylinder and the 
Sphere, had put an end to tto learning of Syracuse, once so respectft<> 
ole in the republic of letters. (Ctc. Tu.s. Qaapst. v. 23), Archimedes* 
sepulchre was almost oviergrown with thorns and briars, and but for 
the industry of the man of Arpinum would most probably never again 
have been discovered. 

51 Himilco had entered the port of Heraclea with a numerous fleet 
sent from Carthage, and landed twenty thousand foot, three thousand 
horse, and twelve elephants^ His forces were oo sooner disembark* 
6^f than he marched against Agrigentum, which he retook from the 
Romans, with several other cities lately reduced by Marcellus. Upon 
this the Syracusan garrison, which was yet entire, determined to send 
out Hippocrates with ten thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, to 
jo:n Himilco. Marcellus, after having made a vain attempt upon 
Agrigentum, was returning to Syracuse. As he drefv near Arriltae, 
be unexpectedly discovered Hippocrates busy in fortifying his<:anip« 
fell upon him before he had time to drawjip his army, and cut eigat 
thousand of them in pieces- (Liv* xxiv. 3d> 36.)i 
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part of tSiGtly» brought over several c^s (r&m (he Cart^ 
t^Q^nian interest, and beat all that s^tempted to face 
iiim in the field. 

Some time afterward, when he returned to Syracuse^ 
he surpiised one Danuppus a Spartan, a» he was sailing 
ottt'^f the harbour''^ ; and, the Syracoswis beii^ very 
desirous to ransom hira, several conferences were held 
about it : in one of these Marcellus noticed a tower but 
slightly guarded, into which a number of men might be 
prirately- conveyed, the wall that led to it being easy to 
be scaled. And as they often met to confer at the foot 
of this tower, he made a correct estimate of its hei^t, 
and provided himself with proper scaling-ladders ; and» 
observing that on the festival of Piana the Syracusans 
drank freely and gave a loose to mirth, he not only pos* 
sessed himself of the tower undiscovered, but before day « . 
light he had filled the walls of that quarter with soldiers, 
and forcibly entered the Hexapylum. The Syracusans, 
as soon as they perceived it, began to move about in the 
utmost confusion ; but Marcellus ordering all the trum- 
pets to sound at once, they were seized with consterna- 
tion, and betook themselves to flight, believing that the 
whole city was lost. The Achradina however, which 
was the strongest, fairest, and most extensive part of it, 
was not taken ; being divided by walls from the rest of 
the city, one part of which Was called Neapolis, and 
the otherTyche. The enterprise having thus succeeded, 
Marcellus at day-break moved down from the Hexa* 
pylum into the city, where he was congratulated by his 
officers on the glorious event ^. But it is said that he 
himself, when he surveyed from an eminence that 
mighty and magnificent city, shed many tears'^ in pity 
of its impending fate ; reflecting into what a scene of 
misery and desolation its splendid appearance would be 
changed, when it came to be sacked and plundered by 

- ,52 To demand succour of king Philip. (Liv.xxv. 23.)* 

53 Eptpolae was entered in the night, and Tycbe the next morning. 
Epipolffi was encompassed with the same wall as Ortyffia, the A-chra* 
dina, Tjrbe, and Neapolis ; bad its own citadel, called Euryalum, on 
the top of a steep rocK ; ind wasuas we have observed Cnote ^1} on 
W liife of Timoleon, p. 331., a fifth city. 

54 TitV. xtr, 24, 
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Idtdoldlers. For the troops denianded the ^plunder, and 
not one of the officers durst oppose it. Many even in- 
sisted, that the city should be burned and levelled ivitb 
tke ground ; but to this Marcellus absolutely refused 
his consent* It was with the utmost reluctance that he 
^ve up the effects mid the slaves : and he strictly charged 
the soldiers not to touch any free man or woman, nor 
to kill, abuse, or make a slave of any citizen whatever. 
But though he acted with so much moderation, the 
city had haider measure than he wished, and amidst the 
great and general joy his soul sympathized and con^ 
doled with its sufferings, when he considered that in a 
few hours the prosperity of such a flourishing state 
w<Mild be no more. It is even said, that the plunder of 
Syracuse was as rich as that of Carthage after it^*. For 

55 The «i«ge of Sfncnse lasted io (he whole three rears ; do smat! 
part of which passed, after Marpellus had entered Ty«b«. As l^l«i« 
tarch has ran so slightly over the sabsequent events, with a view 
(Dacier unjustly i thmk insinuates) of injuring the fame of the illus- 
trious Roman, though he elsewhere does justice to his integrity and 
impartiality, i( may not be amiss to give a summary detail of them frofn 
liivy (xxiv. 26—31.) Polybius' account of the event being, janfortU' 
nately, lost 

Epicydes, who had his head-quarters in the farther part of Ortygia, 
hearing that the Romans had seized on Epipolse and Tyche, went to 
drive them from their posts: but finding much greater numbers than 
he eipected, after a slight skirmish retired. A^rcelius, unwilling to 
destroy the city, tried gentle methods with the inhabitants ; but the 
Syracusans rejected his proposals : and their |;eneral appointed the 
Jfyoman deserters to guard the Acbradina, which they did with ex- 
treme care, knowing that if the town was taken by capitulation they 
must die. Marcellus then turned his arms against the fortress of 
JQuryalum, which he hoped to reduce in a short time by famine. Pb(x 
lodemus, who commanaed there, held out some time, m hcray of suc- 
cours from Hippocrates and Himilco ; but, finding himself dfisappoint' 
ed, sunwndered the place, on condition of bemg allowed to marchout 
with his men and join Epicydes. Marcellus, now master of Eui^a- 
turn, blocked up the Achradina so closely, that it could not hold otit 
long without new supplies of men and provisions. But Hippocrates 
andHimilco soon arrived : and itwfts resolved that Hippocrates should 
attack the old camp of the Romans without the walls, commanded br 
Crispinus, while Epicydes sallied out upon Marcellus. Hipubcrate's 
however was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued him up 
to his entrenchments ; and Epicydes was forced to return into t&^ 
Achradina with great loss, and narrowly escaped being taken prison- 
er by Marcellus. The unfortunate Syracusans were now in the ut- 
most distress for want of provisions : and to complete their misery^ a 
plague broke out among them, of which Bimilco and Hippocrates 
With many thousands noore died. Upon this, Bomilcar sailed to Car- 
l&age again for fresh supplies, add returned to JSitiily with a Ikrge 
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tb^ rest of th^ tily wm soon betrayed to tbe Romaiid^ 
and pills^ed ; the rbyaJ property done being preflerved» 
4nd carried into the public treasury at Rome. 

But what most afflicted MarceiJus was the unhaf^ 
fate of Archimedes, who was at that time in his study, 
engaged in some mathematical ^researches ; with his 
mind as well as his eye so intent upon his diagrson, that 
he neither heard the tumultuous noise of the Romans, 
per perceired that the city was taken. A soldier sudden- 
ly entered his room, and ordered him to follow him to 
Marcellus ; and Archimedes refusing to do it, till he had 
finished his problem and completed his demonstration, 
the soldier in a passion drew his sword and killed him. 
Others say, the soldier came up to him at first with a 
drawn sword to kill him, and Archimedes perceiving-hiiii 
be^ed he would hold his hand a moment, that he might 
not leave his theorem imperfect ; but the soldier, nei- 
ther regarding him nor his theorem, laid him dead at his 
feet. A third account of the matter is that, as Archime- 
des was carrying to Marcellus in a box some mathema- 
tical instruments f sun-dials, spheres, and quadrants) by 
which the eye mignt measure the magnitude of the sun^., 

fleet; but hean'ag of the immeose prepvations of the Romans at sea^ 
and probably dreading the event of a battljs, he unexpectedly steered 
avray. Epicydes, who had gone out to meet him, was afraid to return 
into a city nalf<taken, and therefore fled for refuge to Agrigentumi 
The Syracnsans then assassinated the governors left by £picydes, 
and proposed to submit to Marcellus. For this purpose they sent de- 
puttes, who were graciously recei\'ed. But the garrison, which coo* 
sisted of Roman deserters and mercenaries, raising fresh disturbances 
killed the officers appointed by «the Syracusans, and chose six new 
ones of their own. Among these was a Spaniard named MericAs, a 
nnan of integrity, who disapproving of the cruelties of his party deter- 
mined to give up thie place to Maircellus. In pursuance of which, un- 
der pretence of greater care than ordinary, he desired that each go- 
vernor might have the sole direction in his own quarter : which gav^ 
him an opportunity of opening the gate of Arethusa to toe Roman ge- 
neral. And now Marcellus, at length master of the unfaithful city, 
orave signal proofs of bis clemency and good- nature. He suffered the 
Roman deserters to escape, for he was unwilling to shed the blood 
even of traitors. No wonder then, that he spared the lives of the Sjrra- 
cnsans and their children; though as he told them, the servicer 
which good kins Hiero had rendered Rome were exceeded by xk'^ 
insults which had lately been offered her by themselves. 

5B Upon this M. BaiUy has some learned observations, proving thSi 
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a pBOttf of «oUfer8 net liiai, and ima^m^ thatfhere was 
pM IB the hox, took away his life for it. It is agreed 
Eoweyer, on aM hands, that Marcellas war ranch con* 
Cemed at his death; that he tamed away \m face from 
Mb BMirtherer, as from an im^ous and execrable per* 
Sim ; and that, having by inquiry found oat his refaitioBS, 
he bestowed upon i^em many signal £ivoars. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations their 
abilities to plan, and their coarage to execute ; butthey 
had given ^em no proof of their clemency, their l»»ia* 
nity, or (in one word) of their political virtue. Blarcel^ 
tus seems to have been the first who made it appear to 
Ae Greeks, that the Romans had greater regard to 
equHy than they. For such was his goodness to those 
that addressed him, and so many bendts did he conf^ 
Upon cities as well as private persons, that if Enna", 
Sfegara, and Syracuse, were treated harshly, the blame 
of that severity was rather to be chaiged on the suffer^ 
ers themselves, than on those who chastised them. ^ 

I shall mention one of the many instances of this great 
man's moderation. There is iii Sicily a town called 
Engaium, not large indeed but very ancient, and cele- 
brated for the appearance of the goddesses called * The 
Mothers^.' The temple is said to have been built by 
the Cretans, and they still show some spears and brazen 
helmets, inscribed with the names of Meriones and Ulys- 
ses, who consecrated them to those goddesses. This 
town was strongly inclined to favour the Carthaginians ; 

accuracy of the inatrninents with whirh Archimedes could asceitaiU) 
so oearlj^ as he seems to have dooe, the apparent diameter of the ami, 
aad conjecturing the methods which he used upon the occasion. (As< 
tron. Mod. i. 19. 21 )» 

J7 For the beauty of this Sicilian city, and the fertility of the suit 
rounding country, 

That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine eatherinfl: flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered (Milt. P. L. iv. 267.) 

S%e Cic. adv. Verr. de Signit; for its treachenr to the Romans, and 
the consequent butchery of its inhabitants by L. Pinarius, who com- 
manded the garrison placed there, out mah aiU necetaario /aanvni 
Liv. xxiv. 37, &c.* 

58 These are supposed to be Cybele, Juno, and Ceres. Cigeip 
^oeaks ^a temple of Cybele only at Bnguitim. (Verr. iv. 44.) 
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hut Nicias, one of its principal inhabitants, endeatronred 
to persuade them to go over to the Romans, deplarlug 
his sentiments freely in their public assemblies, and 
proving that his opposersdid not consult their true inter- 
ests. These men, fearing his authority and the influ- 
ence of his character, resolved to carry him off, and put 
him in the hands of the Carthaginians. Nicias, apprized 
of their project, took measures for his security, with- 
out seeming to do so. He publicly gave out unbecom- 
ing speeches against ' the Mothers,' as if he disbelieved 
and made light of the received opinion concerning the 
presence of tkose goddesses. In the mean time, his ene- 
mies rejoiced that he himself thus furnished them with 
sufficient reasons for the worst they could do to him. 
On the day which they had appointed for seizing him, 
there happened to be an assembly of the people, and 
Nicias was in the midst of them, treating about some 
public business. But on a sudden he threw himself upon 
the ground, in the midst of his discourse ; and after hav- 
ing lain there some time without speaking, as if he had 
been in a trance, he lifted up his head, atid turning it 
round began to speak with a feeble trembling voice, 
which he gradually quickened : and when he saw tjie 
whole assembly struck dumb with horror, he threw off 
his mantle, tore his vest in pieces, and ran half-naked to 
one of the doors of the theatre, crying out that he was 
pursued by 'the Mothers.' From a scruple of religion, 
no one durst touch or stop him ; all therefore making 
way, he reached one of the city-gates, though he no 
longer used any word or action, like one tliat was hea- 
ven-struck and distracted. His wife who was in the se- 
cret and assisted in the st;*atagem, took her children, and 
w€nt and prostrated herself as a supplicant before the 
altars of the goddesses. Then pretending that she was 
going to seek her husband, who was wandering about 
in the fields, she met with no opposition, but got safe 
out of the town ; and so both of them escaped to Marcel- 
lufi ^i Syracuse. The people of Enguium adding many 
other insults and misdemeanors to their past faults, Mar- 
cellus came and had them loaded with irons, in order to 
punish them. But Nicias approached him with tears in 
bis eyes, and kissing his hands and embra^ipgblU'ltoi^iPb 
vox.. HI. 12 
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implored pardon for all tfao ciiizensy and £br his eneadf^ 
first Upon this, Marcellus relenting, set them aJl it 
liberty, and did not permit his troops to commit the least 
disorder in the city ; at the same time bestowing upon 
Nicias a large tract of land and many rich glAs. These 
particulars we learn from Posidonius the philosopher. 
Marcellus^ after this, being called home to a war in 
the heart of Italy, carried with him the most valuable 
of the statues and paintings in Syracuse, that^ey mi^ 
embeltish his triumph, and be an ornament to Rome, 
For, before this time, that city neither possessed nor 
knew any curiosities of this kind^, being a stranger to 
the charms of taste and elegance. Full of arms taken 
from barbarous nations and of bloody spoils, and 
crowned as she was with trophies and other monuments 
of her triumphs, she afforded not a cheerful and pleas- 
ing spectacle fit for men brought up in ease and luxury, 
but her look was awful and severe. And as Epami- 
nondas called the plains of Bceotia < the orchestra^ of 
Mars,' and Xenophon Ephesus ' the arsenal of war,Vso 
in my opinion (to use the expression of Pindar) one 
might then have styled Rome ' the temple of frowning 
Mars®' 

59 Before he left Sicily, he gained a considerable victory over Bpi- 
cydes and Hanno; in which he slew g^reat numbers, and took many 
prifoners, beside eight elephants. (Liv. xxv. 40.) 

60 Upon this Livy (ib.) piously moralizes, and Polybius appropri- 
ates an excellent chapter (ix. 10.) to the inquiry, * Whether the Ro- 
mans did well in transmitting home the ornaments of conquered cities ? * 
A little of the morality of these writers might have been circnlated in 
the French armies, with no disadvantage to unhappy Italy (1806).* 

61 Or * stage,* on account of the battle^ there fought, ** wbicMie 
looked upon as games," says Dacier. How forcibly does this last 
word remind the reader of Cowper, one of the most excellent, poetipal, 
and miserable of men ! 

War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 
T' extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Ofberoes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischiefs ; and who spoil, 
Because n»en suffer it, their toy the world. * 

(Task v/ 
Xenophon's expression occurs in Hellenic, ill. 

62 Pj th. ii. 
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' Thttd Marcellus became more acceptable to' tbe peo- 
ple, because he adorned the city with cariosities in the 
Grecian taste, whose variety as well as grace and ele- 
gffiice delighted the spectator : but the graver citizens 
preferred Fabius Maximus, who, when he took Taren- 
tum, brought' nothing of that kind away. The money 
indeed and other rich moveables he carried off, but he 
Suffered the statues and pictures to remain, using this 
memorable expression, * Le^ us leave the Tarentines 
their angry gods.' They blamed the proceedings of 
Marcellus, in the first place, as most invidious for Rome, 
because he had led not only men, but the very gods in 
captivity and triumph ; and next, because he had cor- 
rupted a people inured to agriculture and war, wholly 
unacquainted with luxury and sloth, and, (as Euripides 
says of Hercules,) 

UnpoUshM, rough, butskillM in mighty deeds (63)> 

by furnishing them with an occasion of idleness-and vain 
discourse ; for they now began to spend a considerable 
part of the day in disputing about tirts and artists. But 
notwithstanding such censures, this was the very thing 
upon which Marcellus boa^Hi, even to the Greeks them- 
selves, that he first taught ^he Romans to esteem and to 
admire the exquisite performances of Greece, to which 
they had been previously strangers. 

Finding on his return that his enemies opposed his 
triumph, and. considering that the war was not quite 
finished in Sicily, as well as that a third triumph might 
expose him to Uie envy of his fellow-citizens **, he so 
far yielded, as to content himself with leading up the 
greater triumph on mount Alba, and entering Rome 
with the less. The less is called by the Greeks « evan,' 
and by the Romans 'an ovation.' Ip this, the general 

63 A verse quoted more than once by Plutarch.* 

64 Our author mentions but one triumph before this, namelj, that 
over the Gauls, nor do other writers speak of any more: and mstead 
of t^trof, an ancient MS. gives us rporoT, ivhicb is the reading tl^aC 
Dacier has followed. If it be the true one, it must be translated, * his 
former triumph had exposed him to envy.* But as Plutarch afterward 
e^prewly sajrs, that Marcellus had rpsi; J^ioM€«r, ' three triumphs, * 
we have retained the comtnoo reading; though we acknowledge, (hit 
I'je mfgM be mistaken in (he matter oT fact. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ ^uuy it 
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does not ride in a triumi^l chariot drawn hv fonx 
horses, he is not crowned with laurel, neither has he 
trumpets sounding hefore him ; but he walks in sandds, 
attended with the music of many flutes, and wearing « 
crown of myrtle ; his appearance therefore, having in 
it nothing warlike, is rather pleasing than formidable. 
This is to me a plain proof that triumphs of old were 
distinguished, not by the importance of the achievement, 
but by the manner of its performance. For those, who 
subdued their enemies by fighting battles and spilling 
much blood, entered with the martial and dreadful 
pomp of the greater triumph, and (as is customary in 
the lustration of an army) wore crowns of laurel, and 
adorned their arms with the same. But when a general^ 
without fighting, gained his point by treaty and the 
force of persuasion, the law decreed him thss ovation, 
which had more the appearance of a festival than of 
war. For the flute is an instrument used in time of 
peace ; and the myrtle is the tree of Venus, who of all 
the deities is most averse from violence and bloodshed. 

Now the term 'ovation' is not derived (as most an* 
thors suppose) from the word eran, which is uttered in 
shouts of joy, for they halt||he S9me shouts and song^ 
in the other triumph ; but t^ Greeks have wrested it* 
to a word well known in their language, believii^ tlus 
procession intended in soine measure in honour of Bac« 
chus, whom they call Evii^s and Thriambus. The 
truth of the matter is as follows : it was customary fyr 
the generals in the greater triumphs to sacrifice an ox, 
and in the less a sheep, in Latin ovisj whence the word 
' ovation.' Upon this occasion it is. worth our while to 
observe, how different the institutions -of the Spartan 
were from those of the Roman legislator, with respect 
to sacrifices. In Sparta, the general who put a period 
to a war by policy or persuasion sacrificed a bullock ; 
while he whose success ws^ owing to force of arm^^, 
offered only a cock. For though they were a very 
warlike people, they thought it more honourable and 
more worthy of a human being to succeed by eloquence 
and wisdom, than by courage suid force. But this p<Miit 
I leave to be considered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chosen the fopylfey^jj^jgiii^ul^ 
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the Syr&CQsaDd, at ihe instigalion of his enemies, came 
to Rome to accuse him, and to complain to the senate 
that lie had tveated them cruelly and contrary to the 
faith of treaties^. It happened that Marcellus was at 
that time in the Capitol, offering sacrifice. The Syra*- 
Cnsan deputies went immediately to the senate, who 
were still sitting, and falling on their knees implored 
them to hear their complaints, and to do them justice : 
but the other consul repulsed them with indignation, 
because Marcellus was not there to defend himself. 
Uarcelhis, however, being informed of it, came with 
all possible eicpedition, and having taken bis chair of 
state, first despatched some public business as consul. 
Whenrtbat was finished, he descended from his seat^ 
and went as a private person to the place appointed for 
the accused to make their defence in, giving the Syra- 
cusans an opportunity of substantiating their charge. 
But they were much confounded to see the dignity and 
unconcern, with which he behaved ; and to find him, 
who had been irresistible in arms, yet more awful and 
terrible in his robe of purple. Nevertheless, encouraged 
by his enemies, they Opened the accusation in a speech 
mingled with lamentations ; the sum of which was, 
^^ That, though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
suffered more damage from Marcellus, than some other 
generals had permitted to be done to a conquered 
enemy." To this Marcellus replied*; "That, not- 
withstanding the many instances of their criminsd be* 
haviour toward the Romans, they had suffered nothing 
bat what was impossible to prevent, when a city was 
taken by storm : and, that Syracuse jtvas so taken was 
entirely their own fault, because he had often sum-' 
moned it to surrender, and they had refused to listen to 
him. That, in short, they were not forced by their 

66 The Sjracusans were scarcely arrived at Rome, before the coq« 
sals drew lots for their provinces, and Sicily fell to Marcel ios. This 
was a heavy blow upon the Syracusan deputies, and they would not 
have dared to prosecute their char^«|<had not Marcellus voluntarily 
offered to change the pmvinces. (Liv xxvi. 29, 30 ) 

66 Wbenithe Syracusans had finished tiieir accusations against 
Murcellofl, his colleague Lxvinus ordered them to withdraw ; btvt 
Mat'cellus desired that they might stay, and hear his deXeoce. 
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^rrante to cokmnit hostifities, but they laA ihttaedfe^ 
set up tyrants for the sake of going to war.'*^ 

The reasons of both sides thus beard, the Syractasaa? 
aecording to the usud custom withdrew ; and MarceOus 
went out with them, leaving it to bist-coUeague to col- 
lect the votes. While he stood at the door of the se- 
nate-house^,' he was neither moved with any appre- 
hension about the issue of the cause, nor with any re- 
sentment against the Syracusans, so as to change bis 
usual deportment, but with the utmost mildness and de- 
corum he waited for the event. When the cause was 
decided, and he was declared to have gained it^, the 
Syracusans fell at his feet, and besought him wit^ tears 
to pardon not only those who were present, but to take 
compassion upon the rest of their citizens, who would 
ever acknowledge with gratitude the favour. Marcelkis, 
moved with their entreaties, not only pardoned the <!e- 
puties, but continued his protection to the other Syra- 
cusans ; and the senate, approving the privileges which 
be had granted, confirmed to them their liberty, their 
laws, and their remaining possessions. For this reason, 
beside other signal honours with which they distin- 
guished Marcellus, they made a law that, whenever he 
or any of his descendants entered Sicily, the Syracusans 
should wear garlands and offer sacrifices to the gods. 

Aflerthis Marcellus marched against Annibal. And 
though almost all the other consuls and generals, after 
the defeat at Cannae, availed themselves of the single 
art of avoiding an engagement with that chieftain, and 
not one of them durst meet him fairly in the field, Mar- 
cellus adopted qiiite a different method. He was of 
opinion that Annibal, instead of being himself worn out 
by length of time, would insensibly waste the strength 

67 While the cause was debatiner, he went to the Capitol, to take 
the names of the new levies. (Liv. ib. 31, 32.) 

68 The conduct of Marcellus, upon the taking of Syracuse, was not 
entirely approved at Rome. Snne of the senators, remembering the 
attachment whieh king" Hierolliid upon all occasions ahown to their 
republic, could not help condemning their general for having giveo 
up tlie city to be plunaered by his soldiers. The Syrifcusans were 
not in a condition to make good their party against an army of iiier* 
cenaries, and were therefore rekiclaBtly oMiged to yield to ue times, 
and obey the ministers of Annibal who commanded the anqy. 
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of Italy^ and that the slow, eaotiooB maiims of FAma 
were not fit to cure the malady of his country ; floace, 
by pmsuhig th^n, the flames of war could not be ex* 
tingttished, until Italy was consumed : just as timorous 
physiciaiis ne^ect to apply strong though necessary 
remedies, thinking the distemper wiU abate with the 
isa^eogth of the patient. 

In the first place, he recovered the best towns of the 
Samnites, which had revolted. In them he found con- 
siderable magazines of com, and an immense quantity 
of money, beside making three thousand of Annibars 
men in their garrisons prisoners. Next, when Cneius 
Fulvius the proconsul with eleven tribunes was slaip, 
and the greatest part of his army cut in {Nieces by Au- 
nibal in Apuha, he sent letters to Rome to exhort llie 
citizens to be of good courage, for he himself was on 
his march to drive Annibal out of the country^. The 
reading of these letters, Livy informs us, was so far 
from removing their grief, that it added terror to it ; 
tlie Romans reckoning the present danger so much 
greater than the past, as Marcellus was a greater man 
Uian Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in quest, of AnnibaJ, according 
to his promise, entered Lucania, and found him en- 
camped on inaccessible heights near the city Numistro. 
Marcellus himself pitched his tents upon the plain, and 
the next day was the first to draw up his forces in order 
of battle. This Annibal did not decline, but descended 
from the hills, and a combat ensued, not decisive indeed 
but fierce and bloody : for, though it began at the third 
hour'^, night with difficulty put a stop to it. Next 
morning early, Marcellus again marshalled his army, 
and posting it among the dead bodies, challenged Anni<- 
bal to a fresh contest for the decision of the victory. 
But that chieftain chose to draw off; and Marcellus. 
after he had gathered the spoils of the enemy and buried 

6a The Latin annotator observes, od the authority of Livy, that 
instead ofvopov we should here read xa^a%i and then the passage will 
atand: ** He himself was on his march against Anniba!, and woul^l 
fake care that his joy should be very short-liv-ed.*' 

The passage of Livy, quoted below, is xrvii. 2. 

7d Nme o'clock in the morning.* Digt.ed by GoOg Ic 
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his own dfead, marched in pursuit of Inm. The Cartha- 
ginian laid many snares for him, but he escaped than 
aH ; and having the advantage too in all skirmishes, his 
* success was looked upon with admiration. When the 
time therefore of the next election came on, the senate 
thought proper to summon tiie other consul from Si* 
cily "", rather than recall Marcellus who was grappling 
with Annibal ; and, on his arrival, ordered him to de- 
clare Quintus Fulvius did»tor. For a dictator is not 
chosen either by the people, or by the senate ; but one 
of the consuls or prastors, advancing into the assembly, 
nominates whom he pleases. Hence some think that 
the term dictator comes from dicere^ which in Latin 
signifies *■ to nominate *";' but others assert that the dic- 
tator is so called, because he refers nothing to pluraUty 
of voices in the senate, or to the suffrages of the people, 
but issues his orders at his own pleasure. For the 
orders of magistrates, which the Greeks call dtatagmaia, 
the Romans call edicta (that is, ^ edicts.') 

The colleague '^ of Marcellus was disposed to ap- 
point another person dictator ; and, that he might not 
be obliged to renounce his own opinion, he left Rome 
by night and sailed back to Sicily. The people there* 
fore named Qjaintus Fulvius dictator, and the senate 
wrote to MarcelFus to confirm the nomination, which 
he did accordin^y. 

Marcellus was appointed proconsul for the year fol- 
lowing : and having agreed with Fabius Maximus the 
consul by letter, that Fabius should besiege Tarentum, 
while he himself was to watch the motions of Annibal 
and prevent his relieving the place, he marched after 
him with all diligence, and came up with him at Canu- 
sium. And as Annibal continually shifted his camp, 
* 

71 Qo the suggestion of Marcelius himself, who represented to 
^em by letter the importance of his continuing to press upon An- 
nibal : uiis letter the pitetor enclosed in that, by which the senate re- 
Called Leevinus. (Liir.xxvii. 4.) 

72 This is Varro*s opinion. (Oe Im L. tr. 14.) The other h that of 
Pion. Halic. v. 14 • 

74 Laevinus, who wished to have nominated M. Valerias Me&sala 
dictator. As he left Rome abruptlr, and enjoined the prstor luft to 
nominate Fulvius, the tribunes of the people took upon them to do it, 
and the senate got the nomination confirmed by Man^hu^(LjV. ib. '^.; 
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to avoid a battle, MarceUas watched bim closelyy mA 
took care to keep him in sight. At last, coming up 
with him as he was encamping, he so harassed him with 
skirmishes, that he brought him to an engagement ; 
but night soon came on, and parted the combatants* 
Early next morning, he drew his army out of the en- 
trenchments, and marshalled them in order of battle ; 
so that Annibal in great vexation assembled the Car- 
thaginians , and entreated them to exert themselves more 
in that battle than they had ever done before : "For 
you see," said he, 'Hhat we can neither take breaUi» 
after so many victories already gained, nor enjoy the 
least leisure in our superiority, unless this man be 
driven off." 

After this a battle ensued, in which Marcellus seems 
to have miscarried by an unseasonable movement "^K 
For, seeing his right wing hard pressed, he directed one 
af the legions to advance to the front to support them* 
This movement threw the whole armyinto disorder, and 
decided the day in favour of the enemy, two thousand 
seven hundred Romans being slain upon the spot. Mar- 
cellus retreated fnto his camp, and having summoned 
his troops together told them ; '* de saw the arms and 
bodies of Romans in abundance before him, but not one 
Romaa." On their imploring forgiveness, he said, 
'* He would not forgive them while vanquished, but 
when they came to be victorious, he would ; and that 
he would lead them into the field again the next day, 
that the news of their victory might reach Rome before 
that of their flight." Prior to dismissing them, he gave 
orders that barley should be measured out instead of 
wheat ''^, to those companies that had turned their backs. 
His reprimand made such an impression upon them, 
that though many of them were smarting under dan- 
gerous wounds, there was not a man who did not feel 

74 The movement ivas not unseasonable, but ill-executed. Liv^ 
says, the right wing gave way faster than they needed to have done ; 
add the eighteenth legion, which >^a8 ordered to advance from rear to 
froot, movid too slowly : this occasioned the disorder, (xxvii. 12.> 

75 This was a commdn punishment. Beside which, he ordered that 
the officers of those companies should continue all day long with their 
ewords drawn, and without their girdles. (Id. ib. 13. ) 
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minre paia from Marcellas' words, than from bis own 
gashes. 

Next morning the scarlet robe, which was the or- 
dinary signsd of battle, was hung out early ; and the 
dishonoured companies obtained leave, on their earnest 
request, to he posted in the foremost line ; afler which, 
the tribunes drew up the rest of the troops in their pro- 
per order. When this was reported to Annihal, he ex- 
claimed ; *« Ye gods, what can one do with a person, 
who is not affected with either good or bad fortune ? 
This is the only man, who will neither give any time to 
rest when he is victorious, nor take any when he is 
beaten. We must even resolve to fight with him for 
ever : since, whether prosperous or unsuccessful, a prin- 
ciple of confidence, or of shame, equally impels him to 
new attempts and farther exertions of courage." 

Both armies then engaged ; and Annihal, seeing no 
advantage gained by either, ordered his elephants to k» 
brought forward "into the first line, and to he pushed 
against the Romans. The shock of them caused at first 
considerable confusion in the Roman front ; but Flavins 
a tribune, snatching an ensign-staff from one of the 
companies, advanced, and with the point of it wounded 
the foremost elephant. The beast 6n this turned back, 
and ran upon the second, the second upon the next that 
followed, and so on till they were all thrown into ex- 
treme disorder. Marcellus, observing this, ordered his 
horse to fall furiously upon the enemy, and taking ad^ 
vantage of the confusion already made, to put them 
entirely to the rout. Accordingly, they charged with 
extraordinary vigour, and drove the Carthaginians to 
their entrenchments. The slaughter was dreadful ; and 
the fall of the killed, and the plunging of the wounded 
elephants, much contributed to it. It is said, that more 
tjban eight thousand Carthaginians fell in this battle ; of 
the Romans not above three thousand were slain, but 
almost all the rest were wounded "''. This gave Anni- 
hal an opportunity of decamping silentiy in the night, 
and removing to a great distance from luarcellus ; who 
pa account of the number of his wounded was not abl& 

1Q Permiik UyjtXxnkUi^'^*-^^^^^ 
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ia pursue hiin, bat r^Ured by easy marches into Cam-' 
patiia, and passed the summer in we city of Sinuessa''^ 
to refresh his soldiers. 

Annibal, thus disengaged from Marcellus, made use 
of his troops now at liberty, and securely over-ran the 
country, burning and destroying all before him. This 
gave occasion to un&vourable reports against Marcellus 
at Rome ; and his enemies incited Publius Bibutus, one 
of the tribunes of the people, a man of violent temper 
and a vehement speaker, to accuse him in form. Ac- 
cordingly Bibulus often assembled the people, and 
endeavoured to persuade them to take the command 
from him, and give it to another: *' Since Marcellus," 
said he, ^' has only exchanged a few thrusts with 
Annibal, and thon left the stage, and is gone to the 
hot-baths to recruit himself^." 

When Marcellus was apj||ri2ed of these practices 
against him, he left his army in charge with his lieuten- 
ants, and wenf to Rolne to make his defence. Upon 
his arrival, he found an impeachment framed out of 
those calumnies. And the day fixed for. hearing it 
being come, and the people assembled. in the Flaminian 
Circus, Bibulus ascended the tribune's seat, and adduced 
his charge. Marcellus' answer was brief and plain ; 
but many persons of distinction among the citizens 
strenuously exerted themselves, and spoke with much 
freedom, exhorting the people not to judge worse of 
Marcellus than the enemy himself had done, by fixing 
a mark of cowardice upon the only general whom 
Annibal declined to engage as anxiously as he had 
sought to engage with others. These remonstrances had 
such an effect, that the accuser was totally disappointed 
in his expectations ; for Marcellus was not only acquit- 
ted of thp charge, but a fifth time chosen consul. 
As soon'"' as he had entered upon his office, he 

77 Livy (ib. 20.) says, in Venusia, which being much nearer Ca- 
nttsium, was more .convenient for the wounded men to retire to. 

73 There were bot-baths near«Sinues8a, as Strabo (v.) informs us, 
^ut none near Venusia. if Marcellus therefore went to the latter 
place, this satirical stroke was inapplicable. Accordingly, Livy (ib. 
21.) does not apply it; he only makes Bibulus say, that * Marcellus 
passed the summer in quarters.' 

79 Befpre, H" we may trust Liyy, ib.* ^ j 
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viftited the cities of Tuscany, and by his personal influ- 
ence allayed ja dangerons commotion, that tended to a 
revolt. On his return, he was desirous to dedicate to 
Honour and Virtue the temple which he had buiit out 
of the Sicilian spoils ; but he was opposed by the 
priests, who would not consent that two deities should 
be contained in one temple^. Taking this opposition 
ill, and considering it as ominous, he began another 
temple. 

There were many other prodigies ®S which gave him 
uneasiness. Some temples were struck with lightning ; 
in that of Jupiter, rats gnawed the gold ; it was even 
reported that an ox spake, and that there was a child 
living born with an elephant's head : and, when sacri- 
fices in expiation of these prodigies were offered, there 
were no tokens of success. The augurs therefore 
detained him in Rome, notwithstanding his impatience 
and eagerness to be gone. For never was man so 
passionately desirous of any thing, as he was of fighting 
a decisive battle with Annibal. It was his dream by 
night, the subject of his conversation all day with his 
iViends and colleagues, and his sole request to the gods, 
that he might meet Annibal fairly in the field. Nay, I 
really believe, he would have been glad to have had 
both armies surrounded with a wall or entrenchment, 
and to have fought within that enclosure. Had he not 
indeed already attained such a height of glory, had he 
not given so many proofs of his equalling the most 
illustrious generals in prudence and discretion, I should 
say that he yielded to a puerile and extravagant am- 

80 They said, i( the temple should be struck with thunder and light- 
niDg, or if any other prodigy should happen to it that required expia- 
tion, they should not Know to which of the deities they ought to offer 
the expiatory office. Marcellus therefore, to satisfy the priests, be- 
gan a second temple to Virtue, so placed with regard to that of Ho- 
nour, that by a happy architectural morality the latter could only be 
approached through the former; and the work was carried on with 
great diligence ; but he did not live to dedicate it. (Id. ib. 25.) His 
»on consecrated both the temples about four years afterward. 

81 Not all of them at Rome, however ; the temples struck with 
lightning were those of Fortune and Mars at Capua, and the exploit 
ofthe ratsormic«, which Cicero homorotisly FKiicules (De Div. ii. 
j27.) at Cum».* 
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biiion unsuitable to his years ; for he was above sixty, 
fvhea he entered upon his fiflh consulate. 

At last the expiatory sacrifices being such as the 
soothsayers approved, he set out with his colleague '°, to 
prosecute the war, and fixed his camp between Bantia 
and Venusia. There he tried every method to provoke 
Annibal to a battle, which he constantly declined. But 
the Carthaginian, perceiving that the consuls had or- 
dered some troops to go and besiege the city of the 
Epizephyrian or Western Locrians^, laid an ambu- 
scade on their way under the hill of Petelia, and killed 
two thousand five hundred of them. This added stings 
to Marcellus^ desire of an engagement, and made him 
draw nearer to the enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded a 
tolerably strong post ; it was covered with thickets, and 
on both sides were hollows, whence issued spring^and 
rivulets. The Romans were surprised that Annibal^ 
who came first to so advantageous a place, had not 
taken possession of it, but left it for the enemy. He did 
indeed think it a good place for a camp, but a better 
for an ambuspade, and for that purpose he chose to use 
it. He fiUedrtherefore the thickets and hollows with a 
considerable number of archers and spearmen, assuring 
himself that the convenience of the post would draw 
the Romans to it. Neither was he mistaken in his con- 
. jecture. Presently nothing was talked of in the Roman 
army, but the expediency of seizing this hill ; and, as 
if they had been all generals, they set forth the many 
advantages which they should have over the enemy by 
encamping, or at least raising a fortification upon it. 
Thus Marcellus was induced to go, with a few horse, to 
fake a view of the hill ; but, before he went, he offered 
siacrifice. In the first victim that was slain, the sooth- 
sayers showed him the liver without a head ; in the 
second the head was unusually plump and large, and 

92 His colleague joined him from tinother part of the countrjr. 
{Iav. ib.) 

' i83 This was not a detachment from the forces of the consuls, which 
th^y did not choose to weaken, when in the sight ci such an enemy 
e» Annibal ; but consisted of trpops drawo from SScily^ and from tfae- 
o^arrison of Tarentum. (Id.ib. 26.) 
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the other tdkeo^ appewiog remarkaVy tfif^tMe^mi 
sufficient to dispel the fearp of the fir^t : but the $qo^«> 
sayers declared that they were the more alarmed on 
that very account, for when very &vouraUe signs su4* 
denly follow the most threatening and inauspicious oaes^ 
tiie strangeness of the alteration should the rather he 
suspected". As Pindar however observes » 

If or fire*8 dread force, nor brazen gatCi 
Control the hi{^h behests of Fate. 

' He therefore set out to view the place, taking with 
him his colleague Crispinus, his son Marcellus who waa 
a tribune, and only two hundred and twenty horse, 
among whom there was not a single Roman ; they were 
edl Tuscans, except forty Fregellanians, whose courage 
and fidelity he had sufficiently experienced. On the 
summit of the hill, which (as we said before) Was co- 
vered with trees and bushes, the enemy had placed a 
sentinel, who, without being himself seen, could see 
every movement in the Roman camp. Those that lay 
in ambush having intelligence from him of what was 
going forward, kept close till Marcellus came very near ; 
and then all at once rushed out, spread themselves 
about him, let fly a shower of arrows, and chained him 
with their swords and spears. Some pursued the fu- 
gitives, and others attacked those who stood their 
ground. These were the forty Fregellanians ; for the 
Tuscans taking to flight at the first charge, the others 
closed in a body to defend the consuls, and continued 
the fight, till Crispinus wounded with two arrows turned 
his horse to escape, and Marcellus being run through 
between the shoulders with a lance fell down dead. 
Then the few Fregellanians that remained, leaving the 
body of Marcellus, carried ofi* his son who was wouild- 
ed, and fled to the camp. 

In this skirmish, there were not. many more thaa 
forty men killed ; eighteen were taken prisoners, be* 
side five lictors. Crispinus died of his. wounds a few 



84 iVec id sani (saya Livy, ib. 26., upon whom this passagpe a 

at a good comment) anupia pheuUsti qudd nofndUm trtmea ef twjiia 
fxtu wftM btUi <g>pimiis8vnt, * 
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fortune, the Romans having lost both their* consuls in 
one action*. 

AlftHbal made litUe account of the rest, but when he 
knew that Marcellus was slsdn, he hastened to the place, 
tfnd standing over the body a long time surveyed the 
size iind mien; yet without- speaking one insulting 
WOfd, or exhibiting the least sign of joy, which might 
liave been expected at the fall of so dangei^us and for- 
midable an enemy. He stood, indeed, awhile astonished 
at 'the strange death of so great a man; and at last 
taking his signet from his finger^, caused his body to 
be magnificently attired and burned, and the ashes to 
be put into a silver urn, and 'then placed a crown of 
gold upon it, and sent it to his son. But certain Nu- 
midiana, meeting those who carried the urn, attempted 
to take it from them ; and, as the others stood upon 
their guard to defend it, the ashes were scattered in the 
struggle. When Annibal was informed of it, he said to 
those who were about him, " You see it is impossible to 
do any thing against the will of the t)eity." He pun- 
ished the Numidians indeed, but he took no farther 
cate about collecting and sending tigain the remains of 
Marcellus, believing it the ordinance of some god that 
he should die in this extraordinary manner, and that 
his ashes should be denied burial. This account of the 
matter we have from Cornelius Nepos, and Valerius 

85 He (lid not die till the latter end of the je&r, having' nwned T. 
Manlttis TorqtititU9 dictator, to hold the Comitia. Some say he died 
at Tarenturo, others in Campania. (Id. ib. 33.) 

86 This Livy deplores, particularly as having happened * in an en> 
counter not worth nalhing/ sine memortindo prtdio, (ib.)* 

87 Annibal imagined, that he should have some opportunity or other 
of making use of this seal to his advantage. But Crispinus despatch- 
ed messengers to all the neighbouring cities in the interest of Rome, 
acquainting them that i^arcelitts was killed, and Annibal master of 
his ring. This precaution preserved Salapia, iir Apulia. Nay, the inha- 
bitants turned the artifice of the Carthagmian upon himself. For ad- 
mittiog, in pretended deference to a letter sealed with that rinir, six 
hundred of AnnibaPs men (most of them Roman deserters) into the 
town, they on a sudden raised up the draw- bridges, cut in pieces those 
who had entered, and with a shower of darts from the ramparts drvve 
hBckUierast. (IdLib.aB.) 
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Maiimufl ; but Livy* and Aag;ast08 Cztszt affirm, that 
the urn was carried to his son, and that his remains 
were interred with the utmost magnificence. 

Marcellus' puhlic donations, beside those which he 
dedicated at Rome, were a gymnasium which he built 
at Catana in Sicily, and several statues and paintings 
brought from Syracuse, wliich he placed in the temple 
of the Cabiri in Samothrace, and in that of Minerva at 
Lindus. In the latter of these the following verses, as 
Posidonius informs us, were inscribed upon the pedes- 
tal of his statue : 

The star of Rome, Marcellus here behold, 
For birth, for deeds of arms, by fame euroHM. 
Seren times his fasces graced the martial plain, 
And by his thundering arm were thousands slain. 

The author of this inscription adds to his five consul- 
ates the dignity of proconsul, with which he was twice 
honoured. His posterity continued in great splendour 
down to Marcellus, the son of Caius Marcellus and Oc- 
tavia the sister of Augustus ^ ; who died very young, 
in the office of aedile, soon after he had married Julia 
the emperor's daughter. In honour of his memory, 
Octavia his mother dedicated to him a library*®, and 
Augustus a theatre, and both these public works bore 
his name. 

. 88 Liv^ (ib.) informs us, that Annibal buried the body of Marcellus 
on the hill where he was slain. Of Augustus Cssar's works none are 
now extant. 

89 His family continued after his death a hundred and eighty>fire 
years ; for he was slain A. U. C. 546., and young Marcellus died A. 
U. C. 731m at 19. 

90 According to Suetonius (Aug. xxix.) and Dion. liii. 1., it was not 
Octavia, but Augustus, that dedicated this library. (L.) 

It was upon this young man, that Virffil composed toose Dathetic 
lines at the end of the sixth iSneid, which so deeply- affected Octavia^ 
and drew from her so magniiiceQt a recompense.* 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLf JS 

COMPARED. 



These are the particulars which we thotight worth 
reciting from history concerning Marcellus and Pelopi- 
das ; between whom there was a strong resemblance in 
the gifts of nature, and in their lives and manners. For 
they were both men of heroic strength, capable of en- 
during the utmost fatigue, and eminent for their courage 
and magnanimity. The sole difference is that Marcel- 
lus, in most of the cities which he took by as9ault,'^com* 
mitted considerable slaughter ; whereas Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas never spilled the blood of any man whom 
they had conquered, nor enslaved any city which they 
had subdued. And it is affirmed that, if they bad been 
present, the Thebaos would not have deprived the 
Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those of Marcellus 
there was none greater or more illustrious than having 
beat such an army of Gauls, both horse and foot, with a 
small body ofcavdry (of which scarcely another instance 
is on record) and slain their prince with his own hand. 
Pelopidas hoped to have done something of the like na- 
ture ; but he miscarried, and lost his life to the tyrant in 
the attempt. With these exploits of Marcellus the sig- 
nally glorious battles of Leuctra and Tegyrae, however, 
may be compared. And on the other hand there is no- 
thing of Marcellus' accomplished by secret ambuscade, 
which can be set i^nst the happy management of 
Pelopidas in effecting his return from exil^, and taking 
off the Theban tyrants. Of all the enterprises indeed of 
13* 
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the dark and guileful hand of art, that was the maater- 
piece. 

If it be said that Annibal was a formidable enemy to 
the Romans, the Lacedsmonians were certainly the 
same to the Thebans. And yet it is on all hands agreed, 
that they were thoroughly beaten by Pelopidas sA, 
Leuctra and Tegyrae, whereas (according to Polybius) 
Annibal was never once defeated by Marcellus, but con- 
tinued invincible till engaged with Scipio. We believe 
however with Livy, Caesar, and Cornelius Nepos among 
the Latin historians, and with king Juba" among the 
Greek, that Marcellus did sometimes defeat Annibal, 
and even put his troops to flight, though he gained no 
advantage of him sufficient to turn the balance consider- 
ably on his side ; whence one might even suspect that 
the Carthaginian then acted with the art of a wrestleri 
who occasionally suffers himself to be thrown. But what 
has been very justly admired in Marcellus is, that after 
such immense armies had been routed, so many generals 
slain, and the whole empire almost totally subverted, he 
found means to inspire his troops with courage enou^ 
to make head against the enemy. He was the only 
man that from a state of terror and dismay, in which 
they had long remained, raised the army to an eagerness 
for battle, and infused into them such a confidence and 
spirit that, far from tamely giving up the victory, they 
disputed it with the greatest zed and obstinacy. For 
those very men, who had been accustomed by a ryn of 
iH-success to think themselves happy if they could 
escape Annibal by flight^, were taught by Marcellcm 
to be ashamed of coming off with disadvantage, to blush 
at the very thought of giving way, and to be sensibly 
affected if they Sd not gain the victory. 

As Pelopidas never lost a battle in which he comr 

91 This historian was the son of Juba kin^ of Nnmidia, who in the 
civil war sided with Ponipev, and was slam by Petreius in single 
combat The son, mentionea here, was brought in triumph by Cassar 
to Rome, where he was educated in the learning of the Qreek» 'aii4 
Romans. 

92 QtiotcMPtmtM 
FiUlere et ^ugwe esUriitnpkui, (Hor. Od. IVr^ir. 51.) ;. 

But the tables were uien turned, if we may trust a JRoman and a 
poet uponhe subject ; for these words, supposed to be uttered at ja lafi^r 
period ofthe war, are there put into AaQtbaPSimoath.^ . 
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maBded in person, and Harcellus won more than any 
Roman of his time, he who performed so many exploits, 
^d was so hard to conquer, may perhaps be put upon 
a level with him who was never beaten. On the other 
hand it may be observed, thatMarcellus took Syracuse, 
whereas PelojHdas failed in his attempt upon Sparta* 
Yet in my opinion even to have approached Sparta, 
and to have been the first that ever passed the Eurptas 
in a hostile manner, was a more illustrious achievement 
than the conquest of Sicily ; unless it be said that the 
lionour of this exploit, as well as that of Leuctra, belongs 
rather to Epaminondas than Pelopidas, whereas the 
glory which Marcellus gained was entirely his own.— ^ 
For he alone took Syracuse; he defeated the Gauls, 
without his colleague ; he made head against Annibal, 
not only without the assistance, but against the remon- 
strances of the other generals ; and, changing the face 
of the war, he first taught the Romans to meet the 
enemy with a good countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the one nor the 
other, but it is with concern and indignation that I think 
upon the strange circumstances by which they were 
botK attended. At the same time I admire Annibal, 
who fought such a number of battles as it would be a 
labour even to reckon, without ever receiving a single 
wound; «nd I greatly approve the behaviour of Chry* 
santes in the Cyropaedia**, who having his sword lifted 
Up and ready to strike, upon hearing the trumpets sound 
a retreat, calmly and modestly retired without giving 
th& stroke. Pelopidas however was somewhat excusa- 
ble, because he was not only warmed with the heat of 
battle, but incited by a generous desire of revenge.—- 
And, as Euripides says. 

The first of chiefs is be who laurels gaind, 
And buys them not with life : the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in YirtueVarms— — — (94} 

&3 Book iv., at the beeinning. 

94 By a critical coincidence, the intelligence of lord Nelson^s victo- 
ry and deatJi at Trafalgar is now (Nov. 8, 180i5,) fresh in circulation: 
and the most obvious remark of an Englishman is, that though he 
would have preferred a less signal success achieved without the loss 
of his hero, be cannot imagine an^ circumstance l^^fs^^itiithat hero 
would have been more tff««tua4]y immortalizetl.. 
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In such a man, d;in^ is a free Bct,'ttOt a passive sub- 
mission to hie. But beside his resentment, the end 
proposed by Pelopidas in conquering, which was the 
death of a tyrant, not quite unreasonably animated him 
to uncommon efforts ; for it was not easy to find another 
cause so noble and glorious, in which to exert himself. 
But Marcellus without any urgent occasion, without 
that enthusiasm which often pushes men beyond the 
bounds of reason in time of danger, unadvisedly exposed 
himself, and died not like a general, but hke a spy; 
risking his five consulates, his three triumphs, and his 
royal trophies and spoils against a company of Numi- 
dians and Spaniards, who had bartered with the Cartha- 
ginians for their lives and services : — an accident so 
strange, that those very adventurers could not forbear 
grudging themselves such success, when they found that 
the Roman the most distinguished for valour, as well 
as for power and reputation, had fallen by their hands 
amidst a party of Fregellanian scouts. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusatioaagainst 
these eminent men ; but rather a complaint to them of 
the injury done to themselves, in having sacrificed all 
their other virtues to their intrepidity, and a free expos- 
tulation with them for having been so prodigal of their 
blood as to Shed it for their own sakes, when it ought 
to have flowed only for their country, their friends, 
and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whose cause 
he was slain, and Marcellus by the enemies that slew 
him. The first was a happy and desirable thing, but the 
other was a greater and more extraordinaf^r one ; as 
gratitude in a friend for benefits received is not equal 
to an enemy's admiring the virtue by which he has suf- 
' fered. In the ^rst ca^e, there is more regard to inte- 
rest and expediency than to merit ; in the latter, real 
worth is the sole object* of the honour conferred. 
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THE 

LIFE OF ARISTIDES^ 

SUMMARY. 

His origin. Different accounts of his estate : that of De* 
metrius Phalerius opposed,. His friendship for Clistht' 
nes. Causes of his hostility to Themistocles, Their 
opposite principles. Equity of Aristides, His intt* 
grity in the administration of the public finances, Dc" 
ferencefor Miltiades, Valour and moderation at the 
battle of Marathon, Callias^ cruelty and injustice. 
Justice of Aristides, The excellence of that virtue, 
Themistocles gets him banished by Ostracism, The 
duration of that punishment at Athens : mode of its 
infliction. He is recalled: has an interview xmth Hie* 
mistocles. Battle of Salamis, He concurs with The-* 
mistocles in promoting Xerxes* retreat, Mardonius* 
proposal to the Athenians, Aristides despatched to 
Sparta to hasten the succours ; elected general of the 
Athenian forces. They are perplexed by an oracle^ 
which is explained to their satisfaction, Aristides ap* 
peases the disputes am^ong the confederates. First skir' 
mish Tioith the barbarians^ in which the Athenians have 
the advantage. Death of Masistius^ general of the 
Persianr cavalry. Mar donius projects to surprise the 
Greeks ; Aristides informed of his design by the king 
ofMacedon : sooths the Athenians y who are dissatisfied 
with Pausanias, The Greeks wish to change their 
place of encampment^ but meet with great inconveni* 
enees. The LacedcemonianSy separated from the rest 
of their forcesy are attacked by Mardonius. Their 
steadiness, Pausanias* distress. Battle ofPUOestB. Atris* 
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tides aUacki ike Chreeks 7»ho had sided voUh Mardosd^^ 
That generaPs death. The Chreeks take possession of 
the Persian campy where they make great carnage, 
Herodotus refuted. Dispute about the prize of valour 
settled by Aristides. Sacred fire fetched from Delphi 
ip purify the altars after their barbarian poUutioh. 
Public festivals estaMished by Aristides* decree^ in 
consequence of this victory. Form of govemtnent at 
Athens after the victory ofPUttacs. TJie expedient of 
Themistocles rejected by Aristides as unjust. Pride 
and arrogance of Pausanias : the mildness of Cimony 
and the justice of Aristides^ aitach the confederates to 
the Athenian party. Tax imposed by Aristides upon 
the Greeks. Federation-oath , pronounced by Aristides 
in the name of the Athenians. His public conduit. 
His poverty, continued till dedth : moderation at <&e 
time of Themistocles* disgrace: death ar^d funeral. 
His daughters portioned at the pti^lic expense. 



AaiSTiDfis, the son of Lysimachos, was of the tribe 
of Antiochos, and of the ward of Alopece. Of Ihs 
estate we have different accounts. Some say that he 
was always very poor, and that he left two dai^ters 
bfshind him, who remained a long time unmarried on 
account of their poverty * . But Demetrius the Phalerean 
contradicts this genersd opinion, in his ^ Socrates' ; and 
states that there was a farm at Phalera, which went by 
the name of Aristides, and that he was buried there. 
And, to prove that there was a competent estate in his 
family, he produces three arguments. The firat is taken 
from the office of Archon', which made the year bear 

1 And yet, accqrdin^ to a law of Solon, the bride was to can7 ^^ 
her only three su(t« of clothes, and a little iionsehotd 6tuffof Si&kil va- 
lue, <L.) (See vol. I. p 224.) 

Pliitarch eugag^es in this inquiry, as M. Ricard ob8enre3, iKXt from 
any deference to wealth, but becaase at Athens'the rdofe of a citti^ 
was determined^ according to SoloH^s regttlatidiiyby'his pro|MHy.* 

'S The Athenians reckoned their j^aravby ^»rcboii^ aa tl^a- ^ U nm ns ' 
did theirs by consuls. One of the nine arcnons. who h^d nit estates 
6f the hiefaest degree, was for this (iArpos^ timen byfdi%oiti the 
vetliaml Bad his nsMiie iMcribediin the puo}i6n9i^iAi^)>M"^fitHn 
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his. name, ^ whi^b feO to hm by lot ; and for this 
none took tbeir chance but such as had an iacome of 
the hi^st d€^ee, consisting of &ve hundred Bajeas^res 
of corn, wine^ and oil, who were thence denominated ^ 
' PentacosicMOiedimni.' The second argument is founded 
upon the Ostracism, by which he was banished, and 
which (they contend) was never inflicted on the mean* 
cr sort, but only on persons of quality, whose grandeur 
and family-pride made them obnoxious to the people. 
The last is drawn from the tripods, which Aristides de- 
dicated in the temple of Bacchus upon account of his 
victory in the public games, and which are still to be 
seen, with this inscription ; «* The t|ibe Antiochis gain- 
ed the victory, Aristides defrayed the charges, and 
Archestratus was the author of the play." 

But this concluding argument, though in appearance 
the strongest, is really a very weak one. For Epami" 
nondas, who (as every body knows) lived and died poor, 
and Plato the philosopher, who was not rich, exhibited 
very splendid shows : the one was at the expense of a 
concert of flutes at Thebes, and the other of an enter* 
tainment of singing and dancing performed by boys at 
Athens ; Dion having furnished Plato with the money, 
and Pelopidas Epaminondas^. For why should good 
men be inexorably hostile to the presents of their 
friends ? Though they may think it mean and ungene- 
rous to receive any thing for themselves to lay up, or 
to. gratify an avaricious temper, they need not refuse 
such oflfers as serve the purposes of honour and mag- 
"^nificence, without any views of profit. 

Ibis circumstance those, upon whom the lot fell, were called the Epo- 
nymi. (See life of Solon, vol. I. p\ 221. not. 39.) 

Dewietrius the Phalerean was placed over Athens by Cass&nder, a 
few years after the death of Alexander the Great : and by an equita' 
ble administration of ten years ^ined the honour of three hundred, 
or (according to Plin, H. N. xxxiv. 6., and Varro cited by Nonius 
-xfi.) three hundred and sixty public statues. He was subsequently, 
however, condemned to death by the Athenians, though he escaped 
into Egypt, and all his statues were destroyed on one day.* 

3 But does it therefore follow, that Aristides must have bed friends 
Aqxially munificent.^ From his reply to his rich relation Callias.tdward 
the close of this Life, we may infer that he would not readily have in- 
curred such an obligation for the mere purposes of parade, or perhaps 
fbr any purpose whatever.* 
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An to the tripods, inscribed with the naoie of Asis- 
tides, Panotitis* plainly proves that Demetrius wmlte- 
ceiyed by the name. For, according to the regbtersiiite 
the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian war, Uliftre 
were only two of the name of Aristides who won -the 
prize in the choral exhibitions, and neither of them «eas 
the son of Lysimachus : the former being the son of Xe- 
nophilus, and the latter having lived at a much later pe- 
riod, as appears from the characters', which were not 
in use till after Euclid^s time, and likewise from the 
name of the poet Arche^ratus, which is not found in 
any record or author daring the Persian wars ; whereas 
mention is often made of a poet of that name who 
brought his pieces upon the stage in the time of the Pe- 
loponnesian war*. But this argument of Panaatius 
should not be admitted without farther examination. 

^nd as for the Ostracism, every man distinguisJied 
by birth, reputation, or eloquence, was liable to suffer 
by it ; since it fell even upon Pericles' tutor Damon, 
because he was regarded as a man of superior abilities. 
Besides, Idomeneus informs us that Aristides was created 
irrst archon not by lot, but by the particular appoint- 

4 Pan«Uu8 of Rhodes, a great Stoic master, Dumbei«d Scipio and 
Lxlius among his pupil^ aud accompanied the former into JSgypt. 
He had not however the extravagant austerity, nor the thorny lo^'c 
of that school ; but frequently auoted Plato, Aristotle, Xenocrates, 
Theopbrastus, and Dicaearchus, &c. (See Cic. de Fin. iv. 28 )* 

5 ripOfifiaTiNnr, which is the common reading, has been well chang^- 
ed by M . Salvini to 7pa(iuiimr. (L.) The Euclid here mentioned, 
whose Life is written by Diog. Laert, was a dialectician of Meffara, 
had been a pupil of Socrates, received Plato (then thirty years ofage) 
into his house upon the death of that philosopher, and was about nioe- 
iv years anterior to his namesake, the Alexandrian geometer. From 
this consideration Valerius Mazimus has been judiciously corrected 
(viii. 12., where he says Plato referred those that wished to constroct 
a cubic altar doul)le oi that already erected at Delphi, to the geometer 
* Euclid*) by the substitution of the name * Eudoxus.' The latter was 
also an eminent mathematician, as has been before stated, and was 
Plato's contemporai^ and friend.^ 

6 It was very possible for a poet, in his own lifetime, to have bad 
his plays acted in the Peloponnesian war, and in the Persian too. And 
therefore the inscription, wnich Plutarch mentions, might have belong- 
ed to this Aristides. (L.) 

Vossius, it may be observed, has (it docs not appear why) placed 
Archestratus among those who flourished at a time not certatniy 
knownh A treatise of his, upon Elocution, is still extant.'^ 
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inent of 4fa€ 'people. And if he was drchon subse- 
qaently to the battle of PlatsBs, as Demetiius himself 
writes'', it i» highly probable that, after such great 
actions and so much glory, his virtue might gsdn him 
that office which others obtained by their wealth. It is 
plun; however, that Demetrius laboured to remore 
the imputation of poverty, as if it were some heavy 
evil, not only from Aristides but from Socrates too ; 
who (he says) beside a house of his own, had seventy 
minae' placed at interest in tlie hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, 
who settled the popular government at Athens after the 
expulsion of the tyrants^ : yet he had at the same time 
the highest veneration for Lycui^s, the Lacedaemonian, 
whom he considered as the most excellent of lawgivers ; 
und this led him to be a fevourer of aristocracy, in 
which he was always opposed by Themistocles, the 
leader of the party of the commons. Some indeed state 
that, being brought up together from their infancy, 
when boys they were always at variance, hot only in 
serious matters but in their very diversions ; and their 
tempers were discovered from the first by that opposi- 
tion. The one was insinuating, daring, and artful ; 
variable, and at the same time impetuous in his pursuits : 
the other was solid and steady, inflexibly just, inca- 
pable even at play of using any falsehood, flattery, or 
deceit. But Aristo of Chios" writes that their enmity, 
which subsequently attained such a height, took its 
rise from love. , 

7 But Demetrius was mistaken : for Aristides was never arohoa af- 
t2r the battle of Flattts, which was fotieht Ol. Ixxr. 2. In the list of 
archoDS the name of Aristides is found, 01. Ixxii. 4., the year aAer the 
battle of Marathon, and Ol. Uxiv. 2., four years before the battle of 
Platseae. 

8 But Socrates himself declares (in bis Apology to his judt^es) that, 
considering his poverty, they could not in reason fine him more than 
ode minv. 

9 These tyrants were the Pisistratidoe, who were driven oat about 
Ol. Ixvii. 3. Clisthenes was. the grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon of 
that name. 

10 Dacier thinksi that it was rather Aristo of Ceos ; because, as a 
Peripatetic, he was more likely to write treatises upon love than the 
^ther, who was a Stoic. Sec Life of Themistocle** 

VOL. HI. 14 r- T 
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They were both, it is said, violently eoflmoii^e^ cd* 
the same object, one at that time most eminently dis*^ 
tinguisbed for personal charms ; and, from the exc^- 
sive ardour of their passion, did not suffer their rivalry 
to expire with the beauty by which it had been kindled ; 
but carried it vivid and blazing, as if it had been qrdy 
formed into a flame by previous exercise, to the adim- 
nistration of pubUc affairs. 

Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion ^ 
gained many friends, and became respectable in the 
strength of his popularity! Thus, when he was told 
that " he would govern the Athenians extremely well, 
if he would but do it with equity and without respect 
of persons ;" he replied, "May I never sit upon a 
tribunal where my friends shall not find more favour 
from me than strangers !" 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his otvu 
in conducting the administration. For he would neither 
consent to any injustice to oblige his friends, nor yet 
disoblige them by denying all their requests : and as 
he saw that many, depending upon their interest aad 
connexions, were tempted to do unwarrantable things, 
he never sought that kind of support, but declared that 
a good citizen should place his whole confidence in ad- 
' vising and doing what was just and right. Neverthe- 
less, as Themistocles made many rash and dangerous 
motions, and endeavoured to break his measures in every 
step of government, he was obliged to oppose him 
equally in his turn ; partly in self-defence, and partly 
to lessen his power, which daily incfeased through the 
favour of the people. For he thought it better that 
the commonwealth should miss some advantages, than 
that Themistocles bv gaining his point should^come at 
last to carry all before him". Hence it was that one 
day, when Themistocles was bringing forward some- 
thing advantageous to the public, Aristides opposed it 

11 Both the casuistry and the policy of this principle seem cquivo^ 
'cal : for does it not' tend to brioff a minority into disrepute, wh^n the 
people (vrho are fa^from blind) observe them promiscuously oppesing, 
jfer/as ataue nffas^ even the beneficial measures of {heir politscal a^- 
veysapic??* 
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strenuously and with success ; but as he went out of 
the assembly, he could not forbear saying, ** The affairs 
of the Athenians will never^rosper, except they throw 
Themistocles and myself into the Barathrum"." An- 
other time, when he intended to propose a decree to the 
people, he found it strongly disputed in the council, but 
at last he prevailed ; perceiving its inconveniences 
however by the preceding debates, he withdrew it, 
just as the president was going to put it to the question, 
in order to its being confirmed by the people. He 
frequently likewise offered his sentiments through a 
third person, lest by the opposition of Themistocles to 
himself the public good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, 
his firmness was wonderful. Neither elate'd with ho- 
nours, nor discomposed by ill success, he went forward 
in a moderate and steady manner, persuaded, that his 
country had a claim to his gratuitous services, without 
the reward either of honour or profit. Hence it was, 
that when those verses of iEschylus concerning Amphi- 
araus were repeated on the stage. 

To be, and not to seem, is this man's choice ; 
Reaping the fruits that in a rich mind grow, 
Whence sage advice and noble actions flow (13) — 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristi- 
des, as the man to whom this lofty encomium was most 
applicable. He was capable indeed of resisting the 
suggestions,' not Uly of favour and affection, but of 

12 The Barathrum was a deep pit, into which condemned persons 
frere thrown headlong. See Suid. and Harpor. in voc, 

13 These verses are to be found in the ** Siege of Thebes by the 
Seven Captains.** Thev are a description of the gefiius and temper of 

^ Amphiaraus, given to Eteocles the courier, who brings an account of 
' fhe enemy's attacks and of the characters of the commanders. Plutarch 
has chanced one word in them for another, that suited his purpose bet- 
ter; reading ffiuaior * ju»t,» instead of opiror * valiant.' (L.) 

Sallust gives a similar encomium to Cato, in his parallel of that 
steady jrepublican and Caesar, at the end of his Caiilinarian War ($ 
rvii.)» where it is added, ita qM tninHs gloriam petebaiy ed mag\s iUum 
adstquebaHur—vM idea, not unlike the reference made by Tacitus to the 
imaees of Brutus and Cassius, • which (he informs us) ed magU 
pmfiUgehani (fiidd non videbantur, A character resemblhij^ that in tn^ 
l«lt U subsequently ascribed to Philbpoemen. See bts Life. 
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resentment and enmity also, wkerever justice was con- 
cerned. For it is said that, when he was carrying m 
a prosecution against hip enemy, and after he had 
brought his charge the judges were going to pass sen- 
tence without hearing the person accused, he sprung 
up to his assistance, entreating that he mi^tbe heard, 
and have the privilege which the laws allowed. Another 
time, when he himself sat as judge between two private 
persons, and one of them obsenred, ** That his adver- 
sary had done many injuries to Aristides :" *' Tell 
me not that," said he, ^* but what injury he has done 
to you ; for it is your cause which 1 am judging, not 
my own." 

When appointed public treasurer, he madc^ it appear 
that not only the archons of his time, but their prede- 
cessors also had divided much of the public money to 
their own use, and particularly Themistocles ; 

• For he, with all his wisdom, 

Coo id oe*er command his hands. 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, 
Themistocles raised a strong party against him, accused 
him of havmg -misapplied the pubhc money, and (ac- 
cording to Idomeneus) got him condemned. But the 
principal and most respectable of the citizens", in- 
censed at this treatment of Aristides, interposed ; and 
prevailed, not only that he might be excused the fine, 
but re*chosen chief treasurer. He now pretended that 
his former proceedings had been t^ strict, and keep* 
ing a gentler hand over those who acted under him, 
suffered them to pilfer the public money, without seem- 
ing to detect them or reckoning strictly with them : 
so that, fattened on the spoils of their country, the}' 
lavished their praises on Aristides, and heartily espous- 
ing his cause besought the people to continue him in 
the j9ame department. But, when the Athenians were 
going to confirm it to him by their sufirages, he gave 
tiiem this severe rebuke : •' While I managed your 
finances with all the fidelity of an honest man, I was 
loaded with calumnies ; and now, when I suffer them 

14 Thecoartof the Areo|»|[Utinlcrpofejfl|zi»d^yi|^jig4t: 
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to b6 a pr^y to pubiic robbers, ! am become a mighty 
good citizen. BiU I assure you^ I am more ashamied 
of the present honour, than I was of the former dis» 
grace ; and k is with indignation . and concern, that I 
, see you esteem it more meritorious to oblige bad men, 
than to take proper care of the pubhc revenue/' By 
,ihus speaking and discovering their frauds, he silenced 
those that recommended him with so much noise and 
hustle, but at the same time he received real and valua^ 
ble praise from the worthiest of the citizens« 

About this time Datis, who had been sent by Darius 
under pretence of chastising the Athenians for burning 
Sardis'^, but in reahty to subdue all Greece, arrived 
with bis fleet at Marathon, and began to ravage the 
neighbouring country. Among. the generals to whom 
the Athenians intrusted the management^of this war, 
Miltiades was first in dignity, and next to him in repu* 
tation and authority stood Aristides. In a council of 
war that was then held, Miltiades voted for giving the 
enemy battle ^"; and Aristides, seconding him, added 
no lit&e weight to his scale. The genersd^ commanded 
by turns, each his day ; but when it came to Aristides' 
turn, he surrendered his right to Miltiades, thus showing 
his colleagues that it was no, disgrace to espouse and 
follow the directions of the wise, but that On the con- 
trary it answered several honourable and salutary pur- 
poses. By these means he quelled the spirit of conten- 
tion, and bringing them to* adopt the best opinion, 
strengthened the han^s of Miltiades, who had now the^ 
absolute and undivided command; the other generals 
no longer insisting on their days, but entirely submit- 
ting to his orders". 

15 Nine or ten years before. ThU arrival took place 01. Ilxii. 2. 
B.C.491.* 

16 According to Herodotus (vi. 109.) the generals were much divide 
edin their opinions: some were for firh tine, others not. Miltiadea^ 
observing this, addressed himself to Camraachus of Aphidnx^who was' 
polemarch, and whose power was equal to that of all the other gene- 
rals ; and he declared for giving battle immediately. Possibly^ Aris* 
tides might h9,\e some share in bringing Callimachos to this resolution. 

17 Yet he would not fight nntil his own proper day of command 
arrived ; lest, through some latent spark of jealousy and envy, any of 
the generals should be led not to do their duty. (Id. ib. 110.) 

14 * Digitized by VjUUy It: 
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f?as pnsaed the hardest", becfntse therefor a long tone 
the hafhttrians made their greatest efforts against the 
tribes Leontis and Antiochis; and Theaustocles and 
Aristides who beloi^d to those tribes, exerting them* 
tekes at their head with M the spirit of emulation, 
feng^t with so much rigour, that the enemy were put to 
flight and driren back to. their ships. But the Greeks 
perceiving that the barbarians, instead of sailing to the 
islands in order to return to Asia, were drireii in by 
the wind and currents toward Attica^, and fearing tiiat 
Athens unpjcovided for its defence might fidl an easy 
prey, matted h<nne with inne tribes, and used such 
expedition that they reached the city in one day ^. 

Aristides was l^ft at Marathon with his own tribe, 
to guard, the prisoners and the spoils ; and he justified 
the public expectation: for thou^ there was much 
fold and silver scattered about, and riclr garments and 
other inindculable booty in the tents and ships which 
they had taken, yet he neither had an inclination to 
touch «ny thing lumself, nor pemutted others to do it. 
But, notwithstanding hu care, some enriched them- 
sdres m^nown to him ; among whom was Cidlias, the 
torch-bearer". One of the barbarians happenii^tb 

IS TIm AUMfiiant and PbtaMM Icmght with Mch otMtioate valour 
upon the ri^ht and left, Uiat both the wings of the barbarian anajr 
were forced to (if. The Persians and Sacs however, perceivitog that 
the Athenian centra was weak, charged with such foroe that thev 
broke through it: this those on the right and left perceived, and beno* 
ing tlie points of their victorioos wings inward enclosed the Persian^ 
and cut them in pieces. (Td. ib. llS/'ftc.) 

19 It was reported in those times, that the Alcmsonidx eacooraged 
the Persians to make 4 second attempt, by holding up, as they ap- 
proached the shore, a shield for a signal. However that was, the 
Fenian fle^ andeevoured to doable cape Sunium, with a view to sur- 
prise the ci^ of Athens before the arroy could return. HerodotKs 
nad collectea the details of this battle myn eye-witnesses. (Id. ih,, 
U5, 116.) ' / 

20 From Marathon to Athene was about forty miles ; and (bis, for 
troops previously ezhuusted by a long and severe engagement, was a 
most extraordinary march. 

21 ' Torch-bearers,* styled in Greek AaSexMt were persons dedicated 
to the service of the gods, and admitted even to the mo^ sacred mys- 
teries. Pkusanias (i. $7.) speaks of it as a great bappineu to a woman, 
that sh6>badseaa her bcotber, her htubaaa, and her son snccessively. 
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for a king on account of hU Jong hair and lib.filUt^, 
prosifated himself before him ; and leading him by the 
hand» showed him a large quantity of gold hidden in a 
Well. But Callias^ not less ^ruel tluui nnjust^ took 
away the gold, and then killed theinan who had given 
ium the infimnation, lest he should disclose the thing 
to others. Hence^ they tell us, the c<nnic writeis called 
his family: LaceopluH^ i. e. ^ enriched by the weHj' 
jesting upon the place whence their ibun^r drewhis 
wealth" 

The year following, AristideA was appointed to th^ 
office of archon, which gave his name to that year ;' 
though according to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was 
not archon till after the battle of Plata&»» a little before 
bis death. But in the public registera we find none of 
the name of Aristides in the list of archons, after Xan> 
thippides, in whose archonship Mardonius was beatcm at 
Plat»as 'y whereas this name is on record immediately 
aft^r Plurnippus'S who was archon in the year of the 
battle Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were ti^e 
aoost struck witiii his justice, because b^ it Uie pubhc 

enioy this high office. Callias^ it will appear in the sequel, was Aris- 
tidea' cousin. 

22 Both priests and kings wore fillets, or diadems. It is well known, 
that in ancient times those two.digaities were genera Ujr vested in the 
same person; and such nations, as abolished the kingly office, still rer 
served the title of king for a person who miDistereo in the principal 
fonctiona of the priesthood. (L.) e. g. the BasiUus of Athens, the 
Rex Sacrorum of Rome, &c. (Liv. ii. 2. Dion. Halic. iv. 74., v. 1.) 
where the priest's wife was also denominated Regina (Macrob. Sa- 
turn, t. 15.) and his house anciently R$gia. See Senr. in Virg. .^Bn, 
f iii. 363. 

In the theatre of Syracuse likewise an inscription, including the word 
BoaiAi(r(ror, was discovered by count Gaetano, in 1756 ; upon which 
M. Logotheta, canon of the cathedral of that city, contends that this 
title was given to the priudipal of the priestesses of Bacchus, &c. In 
this, however, he is opposed hy the Chev. Landolina.* 

23 The French have a proverb, Riche eomme unpuiis; which, 
Kicard seems to think, may be traced to this source. Wells, itf time 
of war, have frequently been the receptacles of the most valuable pro- 

24 From the registers it appears, that Phanippus was archon 01. 
l&xii. a It was therefore in this year, that the battle of Marathon was 
fhughtf B. C. i90* (See Corsini East. Att ul) 
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nS&ty XTBB the most promote Tbos he, a poor msm 
and a commoner, gained the royal and divine titie ei* 
* the Just,' which kin^ and tyrants have never coveted. 
It has been their ambition to be styled Poliorcetiy * takers 
of cities ;' Ctratmt, * thunderbolts ;' Nteanors^ ' conquer- 
ors.' Nay, some have chosen to be caUed ^ Eagles' and 
' Vultures^ ;' preferring, it appears, the fame of strei^th 
and power to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity him- 
self, to whom they were anxious to be compared and as- 
similated, is distinguished by three things, immortaUty, 
power, and virtue ; and of these, the last is the most ex* 
cellent and divine. For space and the elements are 
everlasting; earthquakes, lightning, storms, and tor- 
rents, have an amazing power; but as for justice^, of 
that nothing participates without reasoning and thinking 
on God. And whereas men entertain three different 
sentiments with respect to the gods, namely, admiration^ 
fear, and esteem, it should seem that they admire and 
think them happy on account of their freedom from 
death and corruption, that they fear and dread them 
because of their power and sovereignty, and that they 
love, esteem, and reverence them for their justice. Tet» 
though affected these three different ways, they desire 
only the first two properties of the Deity — ^immortality, 
which our nature will not admit, and power, which de- 
pends chiefly upon fortune — while they foolishly neg- 
lect virtue, the only divine quality witMn their reach ; 
not considering that it is justice alone which makes the. 
life of those that flourish most in power, prosperity, and 
high station divine, while injustice renders it brutal. 

Aristides at first was much loved and respected for his 
surname of* the Just,' and subsequently as much envied ; 
the latter chiefly by the management of Themistocles, 
who got it rumoured among the' people, that Aristides 

25 The surname of Poliorcetes was borne bv Demetrius of Mace- 
doDt those of Ceraunus and Nicanor by two oi the Seleuci of Syria» 
Had those of Eagle and Vulture by two of the Antiochi of the latter 
kingdom.* 

26 StntsSi MQi^miSoS aStv, on iin Tcoquovciv roi AOFIZBIQAI TaSctov, 
lUrakBPj/yjoniti. In this passage Xo7i{c79<lt is used in the same sense V9 
in 1 Cor. ziii. 5., d ayawn b AOriZ£TAI wwv, which is (we believe) a 
rare instance. Perbops in this passage of Plutarch, instead of oti, we^ 
sUouJd read i». ^ . , ., ,.,,,. 
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had abolished the courts of judicafore by drawing the 
arbitration of all causes ta himself, and thus was insea- 
sibly usurping sovereign power, though without its usual 
attendants. The people, elerated with the late victory, 
thought tiiemselves capable of every thing, and the 
highest respect little enough for( them. .Uneasy there- 
fore at findin^bat any one citizen rose to such extra- 
ordinary honour and distinction, they assembled at 
Athens from all the towns in Attica, and banished Aris- 
tides by the Ostracism ; disguising their envy of his 
character under the specious pretence of guarding 
against tyranny. 

For the Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes 
and misdemeanors, but was very decently called a hum- 
bling and lessening of some excessive influence and 
power. In reality, it was a mild gratification of envy ^ 
for by it whoever was offended at the growing great- 
ness of another, discharged his spleen, not in any ir- 
retrievable infliction, but only in voting a ten years* 
banishment. But, as soon as it began to fall upon the 
mean and the profligate, it was wholly laid aside ; Hy- 
perbolus being the last that was exiled by it. 

The reason of its turning upon such a wretch was the 
following: Alcibiades and Nicias, who were persons <^ 
the most considerable interest in Athens, had each his 
party ; but perceiving the people about to proceed to 
the Ostracism, and that one of them was likely to suffer 
by it, they consulted together, and joining interests 
caused it to fall upon Hyperbolus. Upon which the 
people, full of ind^nation at finding this kind of punish* 
ment dishonoured and turned into ridicule, entirely re* 
nounced and abolished it^. 

The Ostracism, to give a summary account of it, was 
conducted in the following manner : Every citizen took 
a piece of a broken pot or a shell, upon which he wrote 
the name of the person he wished to have banished^ 
and carried it to a part of the market-place enclosed 
with wooden reals. The magistrates then counted the 
aamber of the shells ; and if it did not amount to six 
thousand, the Ostracism stood for nothing: if it did^ 

27 See Ciile of AIcibi»de$^ vol. II. p. 219,* vr-uug 1 1 
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they sorted the shells, and the perison whose name wal 
found upon the greatest nun&ber was declared an ex3e 
for ten years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when the 
people were inscribing the names on the shells, an illite- 
rate burgher (it is said) came up to him as some ordi- 
nary person, and giving him his shell ^esired him to 
write * Aristides* upon it. The good man, surprised at 
the adventure, inquired '* Whether or not Aristides had 
ever injured him?" "No," said he, "nor do I even 
know him ; but it vexes me to hear him every where 
called ' the ' Just'." Aristides made no answer; but took 
the shell, and having written his own name upon it, re- 
turned it to the main. When he quitted Athens, he lift- 
ed up his hands toward heaven, and agreeably to hb 
character made a prayer very different from th^t of 
Achilles " ; namely, " That the people of Athens might 
never see the da^ which should force them to remem- 
ber Aristides." 

Three years afterward, when Xerxes was rapidly ad- 
vancing through Thessaly and Bceotia to Attica, the 
Athenians rescinded this decree, and by a public ordi- 
nance recalled all the exiles. The principal inducement 
was their fear of Aristides ; for they were apprehensive 
that he would join the enemy, corrupt great numbers of 
the citizens, and draw them over to the interest of the 
barbarians. But they little knew the man. Before this 
ordinance of theirs, he had been exciting and encou- 
raging the Greeks to defend their liberty ; and after it, 
when Themistocles was appointed to the conunand of 
the Athenian forces, he assisted him bcfth with his per* 
son and counsel ; not disdaining to raise his worst enemy 
to the highest pitch of glory, for the pubhc good. For 

28 II. A. 408^410.» where he implores his mother to influeDce Ja- 
-piterio favour of the Trojans, to the destruction of his own country- 
men, that they may feel the impotence of their chieftain, and weep 
over the effects of his iiHUstice. He even ffoes farther (11. II. 97-^ 
106.) in praying, that both the Grecians and their enemies may fall (q 
a man by each other^s hands, and only Patroclus and himself survive 
to rate the walls of Troy. Even Camillas, notwithstanding his ordiaa^ 
tv moderation, was much less just and resigned upon a slmihir Occav 
mn than Aristides. S^e his Ufe> vol. [* 
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when Etirybiades the commander-m-chief bad refidVed 
ta quit Saiamis', and the enemy's fleet taking advan- 
tage of the night, before he could carry his purpose into 
execution, had surrounded the islands and almost block- 
ed up the straits, without any one's perceiving that the 
confederates were thus hemmed in, Aristides sailed the 
same night from iBgina,. and passed with the utmost 
danger through the Persian fleet. As soon as he reached 
Themistocles' tent, he desired to speak with him in 
private, and there addressed him in these terms : " You 
and I, Themistocles, if we are wise, shall now bid 
adieu to our vain and childish disputes, and enter upon a 
nobler and more salutary contention, striving which. of 
us shall contribute most to the preservation of Greece ; 
you in doing the duty of a leader and general, and I in 
assisting you with my service and advice. I find that 
you alone have hit upon the best measure, in advising to 
come to an immediate action in the straits. And, though 
the allies oppose your design, the enemy promote it. 
For the sea on all sides is covered with their ships ; so 
that the Greeks, whether they will or not, must engage 
and acquit themselves like men, there being no room 
left for flight." 

To this Themistocles replied, *' I could have wished, 
Aristides, that you had not been beforehand with me in 
this ' noble emulation ; but I will endeavour to outdo 
your happy beginning by my future actions." At the 
same time he acquainted him with the stratagem, which 
he had contrived to ensnare the barbarians * ; and then . 

29 Eurybiades was for standing^ away for the gulf of Coriath, that 
he might be near the laad-army. But Themistocles clearly saw that 
in the straits of Salamis they could fight the Persian fleet, which was 
greatly superior in numbers, to much more adv^anta^e than in the gulf 
ofCorinth where there was an open sea. (Herod, via 57, 58, &c. (JL.) 

The ensuing dialogue is more simply giveii by the same historrao, 
(ib. 79.)» who likewise informs us (ib. 57.)» that the project of * coming 
to an iinniediate action^ was originally sujg;gested bv the Athenian 
Moesiphilus, and unfairly appropciatea by Themistocles. 

30 This stratagem was, to send a person to acquaint the enemy, that^ 
the Greeks were goin^ to quit the straits of Salamis ; and therefore, il 
the Persians were desirous to crush them at once, they must instantly 
fall upon them before their dispersion. See Herod, viii. 75. and Lite 
o( Themistocles, vol. 11., where likewise a more detailed account is 
^iven of the barbarous sacrifice mentioned below. 
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imred Urn to go imd nudLe it appear to EoTybiafcS) 
that there could be nooafety forihem witlioiit venltinBg 
a sea-^ht in their present station : for he knew, that 
Aristides had much greater influence over him, than he. 
In the council of war assembled upon this occasioa, 
Cleocritus the Corinthian said to Themistocles, *^ Tour 
adrice is not agreeable to Arisjtides, since he is present, 
and says nothing/' ^' You are mistaken;" said Aristides, 
*< for 1 should not have been silent, had not Themisto- 
cles' counsel been the most eligible. And I now hoM 
my peace, not out of regard to the man, but because I 
approve his sentiments." This counsd^ dierefore, the 
Oreoan officers adopted. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of 
PsyttaUa, which lies in the straita over^-against Ssdamis, 
was full of *the enemy's troops, put on board the small 
transports a number of the bravest and most resolute of 
bi» countrymen, and made a descent upon it ; where he 
attacked the barbarians with such fury, that they were 
all cut in pieces, except some of the principal persons 
who were made prisoners. Among the latter were three 
sons of Sandauce the king's sister, whom he sent imme* 
diately to Themistocles : and it is said that, in pursuance 
of some oracle adduced by Euphrantides the soothsayer, 
they were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes. After this, 
Aristides placed a strong guard round the island, to take 
notice of such as were driven ashore, so that none of 
his friends might perish nor any of the enemy escape. 
For about Psyttalia the battle raged the fiercest'^, and 
the most strenuous efforts were made, as appears from 
the trophy erected there. 

Whfen the engagement was over, Themistocles byway 
of sounding Aristides said, '' That though great things 
were already achieved, greater still remained behind ; 
for they might conquer Asia in Europe, by making all 
the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down 
the bridge." Aristides however exclaimed against the 
proposal, and bade him to think no Ei6re of it, but 
rather consider and inquire into the speediest means of 
driving the Persians out of Greece ; lest finding them- 



31 Th« battle of Salamis was fought |^yf^t,J^ C. 
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selves shut up with, such immense forces, and no way 
left to escape, they should be impelled by necessity to 
fi^t with the mo^st desperate courage. Upon this, 
Thenustocles sent to Xerxes the second time by the 
eunuch Amaces, one of the prisoners®, to acquaint 
him privately that the Greeks were strongly inclined to 
make the bes^ of their way to the Hellespont, to destroy 
the bridge which he had left there ; but that in order to 
save his royal person, Themistocles was exerting his 
best endeavours to dissuade them from it. XerxesJ ter- 
rified by this intelligence, made all possible haste to the 
Hellespont; leaving Mardonius behind him with the 
land-forces, which consisted of three hundred thousand 
of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army, Mardonius was very 
formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were heighten- 
ed by his menacing letters, which were in the following 
style : "At sea, in your wooden towers, you have 
defeated landmen unpractised at the oar ; but there are 
still the wide plains of Thessaly, and the fair fields of 
Boeotia, where both hori^e and foot may fight to the best 
advantage." To the Athenians he wrote separately, 
being authorized by the king to assure them that their 
city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, 
and the sovereignty of Greece placed in their hands, if 
they would take no farther share in the war^. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians received intelligence 
of these proposals^, they were much alarmed, and 

32 This expedient answered two purposes. It drove the king of 
Persia oat of Europe ; and at the same time in appearance conferred 
an obligation upon him, which might be remembered to Thenlistocles' 
advantage, whenever he came to nave occasion for it. His iU'st mes- 
sage had been sent by Sicinus (see Life of Themistocles, vol. II.), and 
be likewise, according to Herod, viii. Il€., was the bearer of the se» 
copd. ^ 

33 He made these proposals by Alexander king of Macedon, who 
oelirered them in a set speech, which was answered by the Spartan 
qnvoys. (Herod, ib. 140, 141.) 

34 Or rather, as Herodotus says, suspecting Alexander's errand and 
trembling on account of some old oracles, w>ich predicted the ezpul- 
siOQ of themselves and all the Dorians from Peloponnesus bv the Per- 
sians and Athenians.* Neither did they propose to the Athenians to 
send their wives and children to Sparta, but only offered to maintain 
them daring the war. They observed, that the original quarrel waa 
between the Persians and the Athenians ; that the Athenians were-al- 
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dNpatched embaisadon to Athens toieatreat tbe peofte 
to send their wives and children to Sparta, aad to accept 
from them whatever was necessarj for the support lof 
such as were is years : for the Athenians, having. lost 
both their city and their country, were in great distress* 
Fet when they had heard what the embassadors had 
to say, they gave them such an answer, by the directton 
of Aristidesy as can never be sofficienU^ admired.*-- 
They said, '* They could easily.for^ve their enemies for 
thinking that every thing was to be purchased with silver 
and goM, because they had no idea of any thing more 
excellent ; but they could not help being displeased, ^ 
that the Lacedemonians should regard only their pre- 
sent poverty and want, and forgetful of their virtue and 
magnanimity, call upon them to 'fight the battles of 
Greece for the paltry consideration (^a supply of pro* 
visions." Aristides having drawn up this answer in the 
form of a decree, and summoned all the embassadors to 
an audience in full assembly, bade those of Sparta tell 
the Lacedaemonians, '' That the people of Athens would 
not, for all the gold either above or under ground, 
barter the liberties of Greece." 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun and 
told them, ^< As long as this luminary shines, so loqg 
will the Athenians carry on war with the Persians for ' 
their country which has been laid waste, and for their 
temples which have been profaned and burned." He 
likewise procured an order, that the priests should 
solemnly execrate all who should dare to propose an 
embassy to the Persians, or even talk of deserting the 
alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius bad entered Attica the second time, 
the Athenians again retired to Salamis. And Aristides, 
who upon that occasion went embassador to Sparta, 
complained to the Lacedaemonians of their delay and 
neglect in abandoning Athens once more to the bar- 
barians \ and pressed them to hasten to the succour of 
that part of Greece, which was not yet fallen into the 

ways wont to be the ibreraost in the ceose of liberty *, and that tlient 
was no reason to believe, the Persians would observe anr terms with a 
people whom (hej hated. (Id. ib. 142.) 
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Enemy's hands. The Ephori gave him indeed an audi- 
ence^, but seemed attentire only to mirth and diversion, 
for it was the festival of Hyacinthus ^. At night how- 
ever they selected live thousand Spartans, with orders 
to take each seven helots with him, and to march before 
morning unknown to the Athenians. When Aristides 
came to mak^ his remonstrances again, they smiled and 
told him ; ** That he did but trifle or dream, since their 
army was at that time advanced as far as Orestium on 
their march against the foreigners," for so the Lacedae- 
monians called the barbarians. Aristides in reply said, 
" It was not a time lo jest, or to put their stratagems in 
practice upon their friends, but against their enemies." 
This is the account, which Idomeneus gives of the 
matter ; but in Aristides' decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides are said to have gone upon the embassy, 
and hot Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command the 
Athenians in the battle that was expected, and marched 
with eight tJiousand foot to Plataeae. There Pausanias, 
who was commander-in-chief of all the confederates, 
joined him wi^ his Spartans, and the other Grecian 
troops arrived daily in great numbers. The Persian 
army, which was encamped along the river Asopus, occu- 
pied an immense tract of ground ; and they had forti- 
fied a spot, ten furlongs square, for their baggage and 
other things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a soothsayer of Elis, 
named Tisamenus ", who foretold certain victory to Pau- 

35 Vkey pat off* their answer from time to time, until they had earn- 
ed ten days : in this time they had finished the wall across the Isth- 
nuis, which secured them ao^alnst the barbarians. 

38 Among the Spartans this feast lasted thwe days; the first ^nd 
last were, days of mourning for Hvacinthus' death, but the second was 
a festival celebrated with all kinds of diversions. See Ufe of Numa, 
not 12. vol. I. p. 156. 

37 The oracle having promised Trsamenus five great victories, the 
Lacedaemonians were desirous of having him for their soothsayer: 
but be demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was at first 
refused. Upon the approach of the Persians, however, he obtained 
that privilege l>otb for himself and his brother Hegias. This would 
scarcely have been worth mentioning, bad not those two been the only 
strangers that were ever made citizens of Sparta. (Id. ix. 32.) 
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sanias and the Greeks ia general, if they forbore attack- 
ing the enemy and stood upon the defensive. And 
Aristides, having sent to Delphi to inquire of the oracle, 
received this answer : " Th^^ Athenians shall be victori- 
ous, if they address their prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of 
Githaeron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitides® ; if 
they sacrifice to the heroes Androcrates,Leucon, Pisan- 
der, Damocrates, Hypsion, Actaeon, and Polj'idus ; and 
if they fight only in their own country, on the plain of 
the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine." This oracle 
not a little perplexed Aristides, For the heroes, to 
whom he was commanded to sacrifice, were the ancestors 
of the Plataeans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragi- 
tides was in one of the summits of mount Cithaeron, op- 
posite the quarter where the sun sets in the summer ; in 
which cave (it is said) there was formerly an oracle, 
where many who dwelt in those parts were inspired, and 
therefore called * Nympholepti/ On the other hand, to 
have the promise of victory oqly upon condition of 
fighting in their own country, on the plain of the Eleu* 
sinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians back to Attica, 
and removing the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, general of the Plataeans, 
dreamed" that Jupiter the Preserver asked him, " What 
the Greeks had determined to do ?" To which he an- 
swered, " To-morrow they will decamp and march to 
Eleusis to fight the barbarians there, agreeably to the * 
oracle." Upon which the god replied, " They quite mis- 
take its meaning, for the place intended by the oracle is 
in the environs of Plataeas, and if they seek for it they 
will find it." The matter being so clearly revealed to 
Arimnestus, as soon as he awoke, he sent for the oldest 
and most experienced of his countrymen ; and, having 
advised with them and made the best inquiry, he found 
that near Husiae (at the foot of mount Cithaeron) there 
was an ancient temple, called the temple of the Eleusi- 
nian Ceres and of Proserpine. Upon this he immedi^ 

38 The nymphs of mount Cithaeron were called * Sphragitides* from 
tlte cave Spnragldion, so named probabir from the silence obaerred iki 
it bv the persons who. went thither to be inspired; silence being de- 
scribed by * sealing* tlie lips. (See Pausan. iz., Herod, ii:. 69.) 

39 Or, to gi^n credit to nis commupicatiop, prete^e^ he 4i^«Qie4v 
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«tely condacted Aristides to the place, which appeared 
t& he very commodioas for drafting up an army of foot 
that was deficient in cavalry ; because the bottom of 
mount Cithaeron, extending as far as the temple, made 
tlie extremities of the lield on 'thttt side inaccessible to 
the horse. In that place also stood the chapel of thfe 
hero Androcrates, quite covered witli thick bushes and 
ttfees. And, that nothing might be wanting to fulfil tJife 
oraclfe and confirm their hopes of victory ^ the PlataeanH 
rfesolred on the motion of Arimnestus to remove the 
boundaries between their country and Attica ; and for 
the sake of Greece to make a grarit df those lands to the 
Athenians, that according to the oracle they might fight 
'in their own territories^. This generosity bf the Pla- 
tseans gained them sro much renown, that many years 
afterward, When Alexander had conquered Asia, he or- 
dered thfe Walls of Plat'dBBB to be rebuilt, and proclama- 
tion to be made by a herald at the Olympic games ; 
" That the king granted the PlatSBRns this favour on ac- 
count of 'their virtue and generosity, in having given up 
their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, and olfeer- 
wisfe behaved with the greatest spirit." 

Whfen the confederates came to have their several 
poets assigned, there was a warm dispute lietWeen the 
Tegeatae and the Athenians f the Tegeatae insisting that 
as the Lacedaemonians were posted in the right wing, 
Uie tefl belonged to themselves, and in support of their 
claim setting forth the gallant actions of their ancestors • 
As the Athenians expi-essed great indignation at this, 
Aristides stepped forward and said, *' The timfe will not 
permit us to contest with the Tegeatae the renown of their 
ancestors, and their personal bravery : but to the Spar- 
tens and to the rest of the Greeks we S8P^, that the post 
aeitlier gives valour nor takes it away ; and whatever 
post you assign us, we will endeavour to do honour to it, 
and tdke care to Ireflect -no disgrace upon our former 
achievements. For we are not come hither to quarrel 
ifilh our allies, but to fight with our enemies ; not to 
pronounce encomiums on our forefathers, but to approve 

40 This waa, of courste, clenchhig' the oraCl«, But the obvious re- 
ftfrrence of the P)rtfaen«M was to the Atttc e«j«mom«9 C9t)ftbKshed at 
^itf phkct in boM«r 4tf Ge]«fl»f fileudis^ 
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our own courage in tlie cause of Greece. And (be 
battle will soon show^ what value our country should 
set upon every state, every general, and every private 
man.'' After this speech, the council of war declared 
in favoujr of the Athenians, and gave them the command 
of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece hung in this state of sus- 
pense, the afifairs of the Athenians were in a very dan- 
gerous posture. For those of the best families and for-^ 
tunes being reduced by the war, and seeing their poli- 
tical authority and distinction gone with their wealtii^ 
and others rising to honours and employments, assem- 
bled privately in a house ^t Plataese, and conspired to 
abolish the democracy ; and, if that failed, to ruin the 
whole of Greece, and betray it to the barbarians. When 
Aristides received intelligence of the conspiracy thus 
entered into in the camp, and found that numbers were 
corrupted, he was much alarmed by its happening at 
such a crisis, and unresolved at first how to proceed*^ 
At length he determined neither to leave the matter 
wholly unexamined, nor yet to sift it thoroughly ; be- 
cause he knew not how far the contagion had spread, 
and he thought it advisable to sacrifice justice in some 
degree to the public good, by forbearing to prosecute 
many that were guilty. Hq therefore caused eight per- 
sons only to be apprehended, and of those eight, only 
two of the mostguilty to be proceeded against, ^schines 
of Lampra and Agesias of Acharns ; and even they 
made their escape during the prosecution '^. The rest 
he discharged, and gave them and their confederates an 
opportunity of recovering their spirits and changing 
their sentiments, as they might imagine that nothing was 
made out against them : but he admonished them at the 
same time, '* That the battle was the great tribunal, 
where they must clear themselves of the charge, and 
show that they had never followed any counsels but 
such as were just and useful to their country." 

After this^ Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, 

I r Most probably by bU coQnivance, lest the infliction of their pi|* 
nishment should caase some distarbance> 

42 The battle of Platsne was fought Ol. Uxv. 2., B. C. 479, the year 
afitir that of Salamis. Herodotus was tbea aboat nine or ten years old, 
and had hit accounts (at varmnce with those in (he twX) from per9Qtt& 
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ordered his caydry, in which he was strongest, to skir* 
mish with them. The Greeks were all encamped at th6 
foot of mount Cithasron in strong and stoAy places ; ex* 
cept the Megarensians, who to the number of three 
thousand were posted on the plain, and consequently 
Suffered much by the enemy's horse, which charged 
(hem on every side. Unable to stand agsdnst such supe* 
rior numbers, they despatched a messenger to Paueanias 
for assistance. Pausanias hearing th^ir request, and see- 
ing the camp of the Megarensians darkened with the 
«hower of darts and arrows, and that they were forced 
tq contract themselves within a narrow compass, was at 
a loss what to do ; for he knew that his heavy armed 
Spartans were not fit to act against cavalry. He endea- 
voured therefore to awaken the emulation of the gene- 
rals and other officers about him, that they might make 
it a point of honour and rivalry voluntarily to undertake 
the succour of the Megarensians. But they cdl declined 
it, except Aristides ; who made an offer of his Atheni* 
ans, and gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of 
the most active of his officers, to advance with his select 
band of three hundred men andsome archers intermixed. 
These were all ready in a moment, and rushed forward 
to attack the barbarians. Masistius general of the Per- 
sian horse, a man distinguished for his strength and 
graceful mien, no sooner saw them advancing, than he 
spurred his horse against them. The Athenians re- 
ceived him with great firmness, and a sharp conflict en- 
sued ; for they considered this as an earnest of the suc- 
cess of the whole battle. At last Masistius' horse wa& 
wounded with an arrow, and threw his rider; who 
could not recover himself becanse of the weight of his 
armour, nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians striving 
which should do it first, because not only his body and 
head, but also his legs and arms were covered mth platen 
of gold, brass, and iron. But the visor of his helmet 
leaving part of his face open, one of them pierced him 

wIm> werb present in the battle. He informs ns, that the circmnstance 
here related by Plutarch happened before the Greeks left their camp 
at Erytbrae, in order to encamp ronnd to Piatses, and before the contest 
beffreen the Tegeatae and the Atheniaiu took place. (U. 19. 29. ftc^ 

^ . • Digitized by ^^\JUy[^C 
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in the eye with the st^^of his sptear, andso idespatehed 
him. The Persians then Mi the hody ^', and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeai»edto the 
Greeks, not from the number of their enemies lying 
dead upon the field (for that was but small) , 'hut from the 
mourning of the barbarians, "wlio in their grief for Ma- 
ststius cut off their hair and the man^ of their hoises 
and moles, and filled all the plain with theit cries and 
groans, as having lost the man neitt to Mardonius in 
courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both 
sides for a loi^ time forbore the combat ; for the sooth- 
sayers from the entrails of the victims equally assured 
the Persians and the Greeks of victory, if they stood 
upon the defensive, and threatened a total defeat tofhe 
aggressors. At length however Mardonius, seeii^bat 
a few days' provision left, and that the Grecian forces 
daily increased by the arrival of fresh troops, grew un- 
easy «t the delay, and resolved to pass the Asopus early 
next morning, and fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped 
to find unprepared. Pot this purpos^ he gave his orders 
over night. But at midniglit a man on horseback softly 
approached the Grecian camp, and addressing himself 
to the sentinels, bade them call to him Aristides the 
Athenian general. Aristides immediately came, and the 
unknown person said ; *' I am Aleirander king of Mace- 
don, who fox the friendship which I bear you have ex- 
posed myself to the greatest dangers, to prevent your 
fighting under the disadvantage of a surprise, Mardo- 
nius will give you battle to-morrow ; not indeed induced 
hy any well-grounded hope or prospect of success, but 
by the scarcity of provisions : for the soothsayers by 
their ill-boding sacrifices and oracles endeavour todivert 
him from it, but necessity forces him either to hazard a 
battle, or to sit still and see his whole army perish throt^ 
want" Having thus opened himself to Aristides, Akx- 
9iiider desived him te take notice and avail himself ef the 

43 il«ffodptat,on the-contrary , sayt (i«.23.) thatthey cbatsiBd anin 

wiUk great mry^ io order to carnr it qd, though their attempt was an- 

uccemfui The custom of cutting off the hair, menttoiMdbelovr. as 
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intelligence, but not to communicate it to any other 
person*^. Aristides however thought it wrong to con- 
ceal it from Pausanias, who was commander-in-chief: 
but he promised not to mention the affair to any one 
besides, till after the battle ; and assured him at th6 
same time that, if the Greeks proved victorious, the 
whole army should be acquainted with his friendly and 
glorious daring. 

The king of Macedon having despatched this affaiif 
returned, and Aristides immediately went to Pausanias' 
tent, and laid the whole before him ; upon which the 
Other officers were sent for, and ordered to have the 
troops under arms and prepared for battle. At the same 
time, according to Herodotus, Pausanias informed Aris- 
tides of his design to alter the disposition of the anny, 
hy removing the Athenians from the left wing to the 
right, and setting them to oppose the Persians ; against 
whom they would act with the greater bravery, because 
they had given proof of their manner of fighting, and 
with the firmer assurance of success, because they had 
already succeeded. As for the left wing, which would 
he engaged with those Greeks that had embraced the 
Iftedian interest, he intended to command thfere himself. 
The other Athenian officers thought Pausanias carried 
it with a partial and high hand, in moving them up and 
down like so many Helots at his pleasure, to face the 
boldest of the enemy's troops, while he left the rest 
of the confederates in their posts ^. But Aristides told 
them, that they were under a complete mistake : ** Yon 
contended," said he, " a few days age with the Tegeatse 
for the command of the left wing, and valued yourselves 
upon the preference ; aiid now, when the Spartans 

44 According to Herodotus (ix. 44.), Alexander had excepted Pau- 
sftnias oat of tnis charge of secrecy ; and this is most prooable, be- 
cause Pausanias was^generalissimo of the Grecian armj. (L.) 

The same historian likemse (ib.) assigns the motive of Alexander's 
regard for the Greeks, viz. his Grecian extraction. His descent in- 
deed hy the father's side from Hercules of Ar^os, procured his admis* 
slon as a competitor at the Olympic ^ames, an honour jcrupulously 
withheld from barbarians. (See also Herod, v. 22.}* 

45 Herodotus says the contrary ; namely, that all (he Athenian offi- 
cers were ambitious of that post, but di4 not propose it, from an ap^ 
prebension of disobK^ng the Spartans, (ib. 45.) 
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tofamtarily o£kr yoa the r^t wing (wlrich is, in effect, 
Sfurrenderiog to you the command of the whole army), 
you are neiSier gratified widi the honour, nor sensible 
of the advantage of not being obliged to fight against 
your countrymen and those who have the ssone origin 
with you, but against barbarians your natural enemies.'^ 

These words had such an effect upon the Athenians, 
that they readily agreed to change posts with the Spar- 
tans, aad nothing was heard among them but mutual ex- 
hortations to act with bravery. They observed, '* That 
the enemy brought neither better arms , nor bolder hearts 
than they had at Marathon ; but came with the same 
bows, the same embroidered vests and profusion of gold, 
the same effeminate bodies, and the same unmanly souls. 
For our part (continued they) we have the same weapons 
and strength of body, together with additional spirits 
from our victories f and we do not like them fight for 
a tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies of 
Marathon and Salamis ; that the people of Atliens, and 
not Miltiades and Fortune, may have the glory of them." 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they 
hastened to their new post. But the Thebans being 
iftfoimed of it by deserters, sentiind acquainted Mar- 
donius' ; who either out of fear of the Athenians, or from 
an ambition to try his strength with the Lacedaemonians, 
immediately moved the Persians to his right wing, and 
the Greeks that were of his party to the left opposite 
to the Athenians. This change in the disposition of the 
enemy's sunny* being known, Pausanias made another 
movement, and passed to the right ; which Mardonius 
perceiving returned to the left, and so still faced the 
Lacedsmonians. Thus the 'day passed without any 
action at all. In the evening the Grecians held a council 
of WW, in which they determined to decamp and take 
possession of a place more conmiodious for water, be- 
cause the springs of their present eamp were disturbed 
and spoiled by the enemy's horse ^. 

When night was come*', and the ofiicers began to 

48 See Herod, ib. 4S— M , aod for the entaing account, 54^55- &c. 
ItWms only the division of liicedannoaians commanded bj Amompba- 
retaf which rrfuied to move.* 

47 Upon thtfl oecasioR MardcmiiM did not fail to insult Artabams, re» 
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mffcb JBt the bead of tbeir'trooiift to the pla<» ninrked Ml 
fbr a new camp, the «oUiet9i fdloiv«d uawiUiBglf ^ aai 
cf^lidd DOt witbiHit ^eat dffficiciUy.be btpt toother; At 
thej no sooner had left their first entreachmentSf tbui 
foaay of them harried to the city of Platane ; and either 
dispersing tliere or pitching .their tents without any re^ 
gard to discipline, were in the utmost confusion. It hap- 
pened that the Lacedaemonians alone, much against their 
will, were left behind. For Amomph^etas an intrepid 
man^ who had long been eager to engage, and was un«- 
easy to see the battle so often put off ami delayed, pro- 
nounced this decampment in plaintennsa disgracelu) 
flight ; and declared, ^' That he would not quit his poet, 
but rem^n there with his jtroops and await Mardonius.** 
And when Pausanias represented to him, that the mea- 
sure was adopted in pursuance of the counsel and deter*^ 
mination of- the confederates, he took up a large stone 
with both his hands, and throwing it at Pausanias' feet 
said, ^< This is my ballot for a batUe ; and I despise the 
timid counsels and resolves of others." Pausanias was 
at a loss what to do ; but at last he sent to the Athe-* 
nians, who by this time were advancing, and desired 
them to halt a little, that they mi^t all proceed in a 
body ; and marched at the same time, with the rest of 
the troops toward PlatSBSB,. hoping thus to draw Amom- 
pharetus after him. 

By this time, it was day ; and Mardonius'^^, who was 
not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put 
his army in order of battle and bore down upon the Spar- 
tans ; the barbarians shouting and clanking their arms, 
as if they expected to have only the plundering of fugi- 
tives, and not a battle. And, indeed, it was likely to 

proAching bim with his cowardly pfudence, and hia false notion of the 
LacedarmonianS} whe as he pretended neyer fled before an enemy. 

48 Having passed the Asopus, he came up with the Lacedaemonians 
and Tegcatse, who to the number of fifty-three thousand were separat- 
edfrom the body of the army. Pausanias, fiudifig himself ttuM.attaclred 
by the whole Persian army, despatched a messenger to acquaint the 
Athenians, who had taken another route, with the danger he %vas in. 
The Athenians, immediately marched to succour their distressed al- 
lies ; but were attacked, and to their great regret jpreTen ted, by those 
Greeks who sided with the Persians. The battle being thus fought in 
two different places, the Spartans were the first who broke into the 
centre of the Persian army, and after a most obBtins^te^^e^'^8||^|,|:;nt 

then to flight. "^ ize y ^ 
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Iiave b^n so. ' For tfaoogh Pausanii^, upon siding Ibia 
motion of Mardonius, stopped and (Ordered every one to 
his .post ; yet either confused with his resentment agaiost 
Aoaompharetus, or with the sadden attack of the Per- 
8ians» he forgot to ^ve his troops the word : and hence 
they neither engaged readily^ nor in a body, but con* 
tinued scattered in small parties, even after the fight 
was began. 

Paosanias in the mean time offered sacrifice ; but see- 
ing no auspicious tokens^ he commanded the Lacedae- 
monians to lay down their shields at their feet, and to 
stand still and attend his orders without opposing 
the enemy. After this he offered other sacrifices, the 
Persian cavalry still advancing. They were now within 
bow-shot, and some of the Spartans were, wounded ; 
among others Callicrates, a man who for size and beauty 
exceeded the whole army, and who being shpt with an 
arrow, and at the point of death exclaimed, ** He did not 
lament his dying, because he came out resolved to shed 
his blood for Greece ; but he was sorry to die without 
having once drawn his sword against the enemy. *^ 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadiness 
and patience of the Spartans was wonderful ; for they 
made no defence against the enemy's charge, but wait- 
ing the time of heaven and their general, suffered them- 
selves to be wounded and slain in their ranks. 

Some say that, as Pausanias was sacrificing and pray- 
ing at a httle distance from the lines, certain Lydians 
coming suddenly upon him, seized and scattered the sa- 
cred utensils ; and that Pausanias and those about him, 
having no weapons, drove them away with rods and 
scourges. And' they will have it to be in imitation of 
this assault of the Lydians, that to this day a festival® 
is celebrated at Sparta, in' which boys are scourged 
round the altar, and which concludes with the ' LycSan 
March.* 

Pausanias extremely afflicted at these circumstances, 
while the priest offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, turned 
toward the temple of Jiino, and with tears trickling from 
his eyes and upUfted hands, prayed to that goddess the 

49 Called dH3iiusiT»9V. The Ljdiao march, say« M., Ricard, is not 
efsewhere mentioned* D,3,t,ze^byi^OWgP» 
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protectress of Citto&ron, and to &o otter tutelar dei&d 
of the Plataeans, "* That if the fetes hod decreed the 
Qrecians ^should not conquer,' thejr might at least be 
permitted to s^ll their lires dear, and show the enemy 
by their deeds, that they had brave men tod experi- 
enced soldiers to deal wiUi/* 

The yery moment that Pausanias was uttering this 
prayer, favourable tokens- appeared ^, and the sooth- 
sayers announced him victory. Orders were immedi- 
ately issued to the whole army to come to action, and 
the Spartan phalanx had suddenly the appearance of 
some fierce animal erecting his bristies, and preparing to 
exert his strength. The barbarians then saw clearly that 
they had to do with men, who were ready to spill the 
last drop bf their blood; anci therefore, covering them- 
selves with their targets, shot their arrows against the 
Lacedaemonians. The Lacedaemonians moving forward 
in a close compact body fell upon the Persians, and 
fercing their targets from them directed their pikes 
against their faces and breasts, and brought many <»f 
them to the ground. When they were down, however, 
they cotitinued to give proofs of their strength and cou- 
rage ; for they laid hold on the pikes with their naked 
Jiands, and brok^them ; and then springing up betook 
themselves to their swords '^ and battle-axes, and wrest- 
ing away their enemies' shields, and grappling close with 
them, made an obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting 
the Lacedaemonians : but when the noise of the battle 
reached them, and an officer (as we are told) despatched 
by Pausanias gave them an account that the engagement 
was begun, they hastened to his assistance ; and, as they 
were crossing the plain toward the place where the noise 
was heard, the Greeks who sided with the enemy advan- 
ced against them. As soon as Aristides saw them, he 
sprung forward a considerable way before his troops, and 
calling out to them with all his force conjured them by the 

». 

50 So Herod, ib. 61.* 

51 Toif oMvatanSi the peculiar name of a short curved Median sfironf; 
(Hor. Od. I. xxvii. 5 ) Upon the *» naked hands** of the text above, M. 
Dacier and Ricard ag^ree in thinking the term * naked' should be made 
to refer to their being without arms. (See Herod. Iteit)*d by ^^ u uy 1 1: 
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gods «f Greece, <*To renoance thisimpioifii wttr^aad^ 
oppose tlie Athenioiis, hasteniDg us they were to thie soe^ 
cour4>ftlioee,tluit were now the foremosttoluustod their 
Mtos for the safety of their natiye land.^' But, finding 
that instead of hearkening to him they sayproached in « 
hostile manner, he quitted his design of going to assist 
the Lacedemonians, and joined bat^ with these Greeks^ 
who were about five thousand in number. Bat the chief 
part soon gave way and retreated, especially when (hey 
heard that the barbarians were put to flight: The hot* 
test of (he action is said toJiaye bieen with the Thebaas | 
among whom the first in quality and power, having >en«- 
braced the Median interest, by their authority influenced 
the populace, though not of themselves so indkied. 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the LacedsB- 
momans first broke and routed the Persians ; and ^ 
Mardonius himself was slain by a Spartan named Anm- 
nestus^, who, as the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold 
him, broke his skull with a stone. For Mardonius had 
sent a Lydian to consjult his oracle, and at the same 
time a Carian to the cave of Trophonius^. Trophonhis* 
priest answered the Carian in his own language : but 
the Lydian, as he slept in the temple of Amphiaraus^, 
thought he saw a nunister of the god approach him, 
who oommmided him to be gone, and upon his refusal 

52 Mardonius, mounted on a white hone, eminently disting^uished 
himself, and at the head of a thousand chosen men killed a jg^reat nom- 
bCT of the enemy ; but, when he fell, the whole Persian army wa^ easi- 
ly routed. Herodotus does not specify the mode of his deatb (ib. 62. )« 
f^nd in his subsequent account of Mardonius' oracle-liuoting differs in 
•evt'ral particulars from Plutarch. 

53 In some copies he is called * Diamnestus.* ArimneBtus was g^e- 
floral of the Platseans. 

54 The cave of Trophonius was near the city of Lebadia in Bceotia, 
above Delphi. Mardonius had sent to con&ult not only this oracle, but 
almost all the other oracles in the country, so restless and uneasy was 
he about the event of the war. (Id. ib. 134, 135.) 

55 Amphiaraus, who had been swallowed up alive in his chariot 
daring the war of the Seven Chieftains against Thebes, had a temple 
and oracle at Oropus in Attica, on the confines of Boeotia. Heha^ 
in his lifetime been a gr^at interpreter of dreams, and therefore after 
his death gave his oracles by dreams : for which purpose those that 
consulted him slept in bia temple, on the skin of a ran which they had 
sacrificed to hua. 
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ttoew SI gretil sl^ae i^t bi9 bead, 9<> ih«t he helmed ym- 
«^ killed hj'the blow. Such is the accooai, which 
ve^ha^e of that affiedr. 

The barbarians, flyiag before the Spartans, were 
pi»rstted to their camp which they had fortified wi^ 
wooden welis. And soon aflerward the Athenians rout- 
ed the Tbebans, killing three hundred persons of the 
fir^t distinction on the spot* Just as the Thebans began 
to give way, intelligence arrived, that the barbarians 
were shut up and besieged in their wooden forti^a- 
tion : the Athenians, therefore, suffering the Greeks to 
escape, hastened to assist in the siege ; and finding that 
the Lacedemonians y unskilled in the stormii^ of walls, 
made but a slow progress, attacked and took Uie camp^' 
with a prodigious slaughter of the enemy. For it is 
said that, of three hundred thousand men, only forty 
thousand escaped with Artabazus^ : whereas, of those ^ 
that fought in the cause of Greece, no more were slain 
than one thousand three hundred and sixty ; among 
whom were fifty-two Athenians, all (according to Cli- 
dem^s) of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly distin- 
guished itself in that battle. And hence, by order of 
the Delphic oracle, Aiantids offered a yearlv. j^acri^e 
of thanksgiving f<)r the victory to the nymphs Sphragt-: 
tides, having the expense defrayed out of the pi;^c 
treasury. The Lacedaemonians lost nipety-OQe, and 
the TegeatSB sixteen. It is surprising, however, that^^ 
Herodotus should say these were the only Greeks t|||| 

d6 The spoil was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, of gold 
ftnd silver cups, vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all sorts of 
Airniture. Of all these they a^ave the tenth to Pausanlas. 

57 Artabazus, who from Mardonius^ imprudent conduct bad but too 
«cU foreseen the n.isfortune that befel him, after having distinguished 
himself in the eng^igement made a timely retreat with the forty thou- 
sand men whom he commanded, arrived safe at Byzantium, and thence 
passed over into Asia. Beside these, only three thousand others es- 
caped. (Herod. 11. 3l--e9.) 

58 Dacicr has shown very clearly, that Plutarch misunderstood an 
expression of Herodotus (ix. 70.), and that th:s mistake of his owa>1ed 
iim to impnte one to that historian. The expression is, oikJlu ixfv afffvi 
C70U 6Hro(n)|ii|itS(r^, which Plutarch must have supposed to mean, * I 
Ctfonot bear witness for any other of the Greeks/ whereas its real 
fneanip^ is, * of which i cannot give any other (pr ** better") proof.* 
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engaged the barlNiriant, and Uiat nd other wereti^- 
cerned in the action^. For both the nomber of the 
slain and the monuments show, that it wa» the comnsoa 
achievement of the confederates ; and the altar erected 
upon the occasion would not have had the following in- 
scription, if only three states had engaged, and the vest 
had sat still : 

The Greeks* their country freed, the Persians phased, 
Have rear'd this common altar on the field^ 
To freedom's patron, Jove. 

This battle was fought on the fourth ci Boedromion**, 
according to the Athenian way of reckoning ; but, ac- 
cording to the Boeotian computation, on the twenty- 
fourth of the month Panemus. And upon that day, 
there is still a general assembly of the Greeks at Pla- 
taeae, and the Plataeans sacrifice to Jupiter the Patron 
of Freedom for the victory. Neither is this difference 
of days in the Grecian months to be wondered at ; since 
even now, when the science of astronomy is so much 
improved, the months begin and end differently in dif- 
ferent places. 

This victory proved nearly the ruin of Greece. For 
the Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the ho- 
nour of the day, or to consent that they should erect 

SQ Herodotus (ib. 69, 70.) names no others ; but then he names <Ml1r 
t^MKi that most disttn|>:uiKhed themselves. The others in fact bad dis- 
Bamied themselves, with the exception of the Corinthians and Mega* 
rcnsians ; who, advancing to assist m the pursuit of the already-defeat* 
ed Persians, were intercepted by the Theban cavalry, and driven back 
with p^rcat loss. 

'\ he mscription below, which however * proves nothing^' in favour ot 
Plutarch's ai^ument, was written by Simonides. (Pautan. ix. 1 1.)* 

60 Dacier justly observes in a note, that an Athenian mouth does 
not answer exactly to one of ours, but to part of one and part of an- 
other; Boi^dromion, e. g. begins about the fifteenth of September and 
ends about the fifteenth of October. So that the battle of PJatsne must, 
according to our computation, have been on the nineteenth of Septen< 
ber at least ; that is, as nearly as we can fix it Neither does Plntarcb 
seem to have been sure ; for,' in the Life of Camillus, he says this bat< 
lie was fought ** on the third of BoKdromioQ.'* But we ratber thiok 
some error has crept into the text, since being a Bceotian bltaOESelf, he 
could not be ignorant on what day the festival of that victory was 
oclebratect. 
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tim trdpiiy, woqM hare referred it to the dedMOQ of 
tbe «word, had not Arktides taken considerate pains 
to exjpkdn the tnattef and pacify the other generals^ 
particularly Leocrates and Afyrooidee ; persuading them 
to lea^e it to the decision of the oA^r Greeks. A coon- 
cil was accordingly sneimooed, in which Theogiton of 
Megara suggested '' That those two states should give up 
the pidm to a third, if they vfished to prevent a civil 
war." Upon this Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, 
and it was expected that he was going to set forth ^ 
pretensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as tlie 
city next in dignity to Sparta and Athens : but they were 
most agreeably surprised when they found that he spoke 
in behalf of the Plataeans, and proposed; ^^That all 
disputes laid aside, the palm should be adjudged to 
them, since of them neither of the contending parties 
could be jealous." Aristides was the first to give up 
the point for the Athenians, upon which Pausanias did 
the same for the Lacedaemonians^. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were 
set apart for the Plataeans, with which they built a 
temple and erected a statue to Minerva ; adorning the 
temple with paintings, which to this day retain their 
original beauty. Both the Lacedaamonians and Athe- 
nians erected separate trophies ; and sending to consult 
the oracle at Delphi, about the sacrifice which they 
wereto offer, they were directed by Apollo, " To build 
dn altar to Jupiter the Patron of Freedom, but not to 
offer any sacrifice upon it, till they had extinguished 
all the fire in the country, (because it had been polluted 
by the barbarians,) and rekindled it pure from the 
common altar at Delphi." Upon this the Grecian 
generals traversed the country, and caused the fires to 
be put out ; and Euchidas a Platasan, undertaking to 
fetch fire with all imaginable speed from the altar of 

61 As to individuals, when they came to determine which had behav* 
ed with the ^eatest coora^e, they all ^ve judsment in favour of 
Aristod^mos, who was the only one that had saved himself at Tber- 
nopytse, and now wiped off the blemish of his farmer condttct hr 
Slorioas death. But see Herod, is. 70. . /t 

16 * f- 
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the god, went to Delphi, spriiilijed and purifiisid him- 
self there with water, placed ai^rown of laurel upoa 
his head, took fire from the altar,, and then hastened 
hack to Platseae, where he arrived heibre sun«3et, Imv* 
iag thus performed a journey of a thousand furlongs in 
Oneday» But, having saluted his fellow-citizens aoA 
dehvered the fire, he fell down and died on the sp^ 
The Plataeans carried him to the. temple of Biana sur<> 
named Euclia, and buried him there, putting the fol* 
lowing short inscription upon his tomb : 

Euchidas, who rao to Delphi, reach'd Plataes the same daj. /" 

As for Euclia, the generality believe her to be Diana, 
and call her by that name ; but some say, that she was 
daughter to Hercules and Myrto, the daughter of Me- 
hoeceus and sister of Patroclus, and that dying a virgin 
she had divine honours paid her by the Boeotians and 
Locrians. For in the market-place of every city of 
theirs she has a statue, and an altar where the betrothed 
of both sexes ofier sacrifices before marriage^. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after this 
victory, Aristides proposed a decree, " That deputies 
from all the states of Greece should meet annually at 
Plata&ag, to sacrifice to Jupiter the Patron of Freedom^ 
and that every fifth year they should celebrate the 
games of Liberty ^ : that a general levy should be made 
throughout Greece of ten thousand foot, .a thousand 
horse, and a hundred ships for the war against the bar- 
barians ; but that from this the Plataeans should be ex- 
empted, being set apart for the service of the god to 
propitiate him in behalf of Greece, upon which ac- 
count their persons should be held sacred." 

These articles passing into a law, the Plataeans under» 
took to celebrate the anniversary of those that were 
slain and buried in that place, and they^continue it t9 

€2 A judicioas iBstitntioD, to offer an ante-nuptial sacrifice to Dialfa 
** of good report" (for that is implied by the epithet, Euclia), signify- 
<o:i that the happiness of marriage is greatly dependent upon Hm pre*^ 
oetatioo of an unblemished chunicter* 
See Pftttsan, ix. U. 
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tbis day. The eereinony is as follows! : On the six- 
teenth day of Maioiacterion, which with the BcBOtianji 
is Jthe month AMcomenius, the procession begins at 
break of day, preceded by a trumpet sounding the 
signal of battle. Then follows several chariots full of 
garlands and branches of myrtle, and next to the 
chariots is led a black bull. After that come some 
young men who arc free-born, carrying vessels full 
of wine and milk for the libations, and cruets of oil 
^d perfumed essences ; no slave being allowed to par- 
ticipate in a ceremony, sacred to the memory of men 
that died for liberty. The procession closes with the 
archon o£ Platsae, who at other times is not allowed 
either to touch iron or to wear any garments except 
such- as are white, but upon that day is clothed with a 
purple robe and girt with a sword: and carrying in 
his hand a water-pot, taken out of the public hall, walk^ 
through the midst of the city to the tombs. He then 
takes water in the pot out of a fountain, and with hia 
own hands washes the little pillars of the monuments^., 
and rubs them with essences. After this, he kills the 
bull upon a pile of wood ; and, havmg made his sup- 
plications to the terrestrialJupiter® and Mercury, he 
invites those brave men wh6 fell in the cause of Greece, 
to the funeral banquet and the steams of blood. Last 
of all, he fills a bowl with wine, and pouring it out 
subjoins ; ^* I present this bowl to the men, who died 
for the liberty of Greece.'* Such is the ceremony still 
observed by the Plataeans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aristides 
observing that they used their_ utmost endeavours to 
make the government entirely democratical, considered^ 

64 It appears from an epigram of Callimacbus, that it was customa- 
ry to place little pillars upon the monuments, which the friends ofthe 
((^ceased perfumed with essences and crowned with flowers. (L.) 

The interment appears to have taken place in the month after the 
action, as Maimacterion follows BoSdromion in the Grecian calendar.* 

65 The terrestrial Jupiter is Plato, who like the celestial had his 
Mercury, or else borrowed the messenger of the gods from his bro- 
ther. To be sure, there mi^ht as well be two Mercuries, as two Jopi- 
ters: but the conducting oisouls to the shade^ ImsIow is reckoned |»art 
of the office of that Mercury, who waits upon the Jupiter ofthe skies. 
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OB one side, iliat the people dederrei Mme ittendotir 
dnd respect on account or their gallant behaviour ; aod^ 
on the other, that being elated with their vkt^imear; 
It would be difficult to make them renounce their pur- 
pose; and therefore he caused a decree to be psMed, 
that sdl the citizens should have a share in the ad- 
ministrBtion, and that the archons should be ^^hosen out 
of their whole body. 

Themistocles having one daj declared to the general 
assembly, «< That he had thought of afir ^{^efif, 
which would be very salutary to Athens ", but which 
ought to be kept secret;" he was ordered to commii- 
nicate it to Aristides only, and to abide by his judg- 
ment. He accordingly told him, '• His project was 
to bum the whole fleet of the confederates ; by which 
means the Athenians would be raised to the head and 
sovereignty of all Greece." Aristides then returned 
to the assembly, and acquainted the Athenians, ^^ That 
nothing could be more advantageous than the prefect 
of Themistocles — nor at the same time more unjust," 
And, upon his report of the matter, they command 
Themistocles to abandon all thoughts of it. Such re- 
gard had that people for justice, and so much confidence 
in Aristides* integrity. 

Some time after this"^, he was joined in commission 
with Cimon, and sent against the barbaricois ; where, 
observing that Pausanias and the other Spartan generals 
behaved with excessive haughtiness, he chose a quite 
different manner, showing much mildness and conde- 
scensions in his whole conversation and address, and 
prevailing upon Cimon to behave toward the whole 
league with equal goodness and aflfability. Thus he 
insensibly drew the chief command from the Lace- 
daemonians, not by force of arms or horses or ships, 
but by his gentle and obliging deportment. For tiie 
justice of Aristides and the mildness of Cimon havii^ 
attached the confederates to the Athenians, their regurd 

66 This was before the battle of Ftataes, at the time when Xeties 
was put to fli|;ht and drivea back Into Asia. See the Life of Theiais- 
tocies, Tol. ir 

67 Eight years afterward. ^ j 
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1938 mcreasedi by the contrast which they found m 
Pausanias' avarice and austerity. The latter nevei 
^poke to the officers of the allies, but with sharpness 
and anger ; and he ordered many of their men to be 
flogged^ or to stand all day with an iron anchor on their 
shoulders. He would not sufi'er any of them to provide 
themselves with forage or straw to lie on, or to go to 
the springs for water before the Spartans were supplied, 
but placed his servants there with rods to drive away 
those that should attempt it. And when Aristides was. 
going to remonstrate with him upon it, he knit his 
brows, and telling him *' He was not at leisure,*' refused 
to hear him. 

From that time the sea and land officers of the Greeks, 
particularly those of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed 
Aristides to take upon him the command of tjie confede- 
rate forces, and to receive them into his protection ; 
since they had long desired to be delivered from the 
Spartan yoke, and to. act under the orders of the Athe- 
nians. He answered, " That he saw the necessity and 
justice of what they proposed, but that the proposal 
ought first to be confirmed by some act, which would 
make.it impossible for the troops to. depart from their 
resolution." Upon this Uliades of Samos and Antago* 
ras of Chios, conspiring tpgether, went boldly and at* 
tacked Pausanias' galley at the head of the fleet. PaU" 
sanias, resenting this insolen.ce, cried out in a menacing 
tone ; '* He would soon show those fellows, that they 
had offered this insult, not to his ship, but to their own 
countries." But they told him, " The best thing he 
could do was to retire, and thank fortune that she had 
fought for him at Plataeae ; for that nothing, but the 
regard which they had for that memorable action, re- 
trained the Greeks from wreaking their just vengeance 
upon him." The conclusion was, that they quitted 
tlie Spartan banners, and ranged themselves under those 
Of the Athenians. 

IJpon this occasion, the ms^nanimity of the Spartan 
{>eople appeared with great lustre. For as soon as they 
perceived that their generals were corrupted by too 
much power, they sent no more, but voluntarily re* 
figged their pretensions to the chief conunand } choos* 
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h^ rather to CBltivate in their cttksens a piifidiiie of 
modesty and tenaciouBness of the customs of their coub- 
, try, than to possess the sovereignty of Greece: 

While the LacedaBmoniaos were at the head of a&irs, 
the Greeks paid a certain tax toward the war ; and now, 
heing desirous that every city might he more equally 
rated, they entreated the Athenians that Aristides mi^ 
take it upon him, and gave him instructions to inspect 
their lands and revenues, in order to proportion the 
burthen of each to his station and ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, winch as it 
were made him master of all Greece, did not abuse it. 
For though he went out poor, he returned poorer; 
having settled the quotas of the several states not only 
justly and disinterestedly, but with so much humanity, 
that his assessment was agreeable to all. And as the 
ancients praised the times of Saturn, so the allies of 
Athens blessed the imposts of Aristides, csdling it > the 
happy fortune of Greece :' a compliment, which soon 
afterward appeared still more just, when their amount 
was subsequently doubled, and even tripled. Pot. the 
tax imposed by Aristides produced only four hundred 
and sixty talents : this Pericles increased almost one 
third ; as Thucydides writes that, at the beginning of 
the (Peloponnesian) war, the Athenians received from 
their allies six hundred talents; and after the death of. 
Pericles those, who held the administration, raised it 
by little and little to thirteen hundred. Not that the 
war grew more expensive, either by its length, or its 
want of success ; but because they had accustomed the 
people to receive distributions of money for the public 
spectacles and other purposes, and had made them fond 
of erecting mi^ificent statues and temples'". 

The great and illustrious character, which Aristides 

^ Pericles in partiGolar generated thit eztr&vtig^ant ptMioa for ar* 
chitectaral embellishment The paying of two oboli likewis^to those 
of the poorer claBses who attended the popular atsembh'es, was the 
atSII more otisehieToiM regulation of this pewerfof titatetman ; wiio like- 
wise instituted the theatrical fiind, an' establishment saciedlf ap- 
propriated to its pernicious destination of paying for the admission of 
the citiieas to the public spectacles. The sum given to each for fh^ 
purpose was two oboli, ana this was fubaaqoeiidy (rtpiid«* 
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Mi^eS by &e equity of fliis taxaUon, piqued Theoda* 
t<iclefi ; and he endeavoured to turn. the praise bestow* 
ed upon Urn i|ito ridicule by fiaying, *< It was not dlie 
praise of a man, but of a money-chest, to ke^ treasure 
without diminution." By this, however, he took but It 
feeble revenge for Aristides' sarcasm. For one d^gr 
Themistocles happening to observe, " That he looked 
itpoait as the principal virtue of a general, to know and 
foresee the design of ^e enemy ;" Aristides replied, 
^^ That is indeed a necessary qualification, but there is 
another very excellent one and really becoming a ge^ 
serai, andihat is — to have clean hands.'' 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he 
called upon the confederates to confirm them with an 
oath ; which he himself took on the part of the Atheni- 
ans, and at the same time that he uttered the execration 
against those that should break them, he threw red-hot 
pieces of iron into the sea®. When the subsequent ur^ 
gency of affairs however required the Athenians to go- , 
vern Greece with a stricter hand, than those conditions 
justified, he advised them to let the consequences of the 
perjury rest with him, and pursue the path which expe- 
diency pointed out*^. Upon the whole, Theophrastus 
says, that in all his own private concerns and in those of 
his feUow-citizens he was inflexibly just ; but that In af- 
feirs of state he did many things, according to the exi- 

.09 ^s much as to say, * As the fire in these pieces of iron is extla- 
ffuished in a moment, so may the days be extinct of those who break 
this covenant.' (L.) 

Of this custom rtiany instances occur among the ancients, and par- 
ticularly that of the Fliocensians, when .to avoid the arms of Cyrus* 
prspfect Harpa^s, they abandoned their countiy, and founded Mar- 
seilles, Ol. Ixii. B. C. 539. See Hor. Epod. xvi. 18. 25., where the 
.story is copied from Herod, i* iCd., and the expression saxa is inter- 
preted by Baxter of *ferrum e lapide liqw/actfi toi\flaium,'* or iron- 
ore '» ' 

70 Thus even Aristides * the Jast* made a distinction between bis 
private and his political conscience : a distinction which has no man- 
ner of foundation in truth or reason, and which in the end will be 
productive of ruin, rather than of advantage ; as all those nations 
will find, who avail themselves of injustice to serve a present occa- 
sion. For SQ much reputation is so much power ; and states, as well 
as private persons, ai-e respectable only by their character. (L.) 

Dr. Langhorne does not seem to have anticipated any emergency 
which could justify the captqre of Copenhagen (I807}.« 
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Igeiicy of the case, to eeire his country, which seemed 
t)ften to demand the assistance of injustice. And he i^ 
lates that, when it was dehated in council whether the 
treasure deposited at Delos should be brought to Athens 
^as the Samians had advised, though contrary to trear 
ties), on its coming to his turn to speak, he san! ; " It hi 
not just, but it is expedient *"." 

It must be admitted however, that though he extended 
the domination of Athens over so many people, he hini' 
self still continued poor, and esteemed his poverty no lesi 
agloiT, than all the laurels he had won. The following 
is a clear proof of it : Caliias the torch-bearer, who was 
his near relation, was prosecuted in a capital cause by 
his enemies. When they had adduced their chaige 
against him, which was nothing very flagrant, tliey 
launched out into irrelevant matter, and thus addressed 
the judges : " You know Aristides the son of Lysim^- 
<jhus, who is justly the admiration of all Greece. When 
you see with what a garb he appears in public, iti whsA 
manner do you think he mdst live at home ? Must not 
that man, wno shivers here with cold for want of cloth- 
ing, be there almost famished, and' destitute of aline-' 
cessaries ? yet this is he, whom Caliias, his cousin-ger- 
man and the richest citizen in Athens, absolutely neg- 
lect9t,and leaves with his wife and children in complete 
wretchedness ; though he has often made use of him, 
and availed himself of his interest with you." Caliii^/ 
perceiving that this point affected and exasperated his 
judges more than any thing else, called for Aristides to 
testify before the court, that he had often offered him 
considerable sums and strongly pressed him to accept 
them, but that he hsld always refused them in such term^ 
as these : " It better becomes Aristides to glory in his 
poverty, than Caliias in his riches : for we see evei^ 
day many people make a good as well as a bad use of 
riches, but it is hard to find one that bears poverty with 

71 This reply, though the sabject of it was certaioljr a less flagrant 
invasibn of general rights thanThemistocies* (Proposal to burn the con* 
federate fleet, p. 524., is yet too much at variance with Aristides' &» 
swerupon the latter occasion, to permit us to consider him as a eon* 
sistent character. ' But M. Ricard will not believe the present story^ 
though it unfortunately harmonizes but too veil \^i^ (hj(9^^ given 
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a tiohU spirit ; and they only are ashavied of it, wbo are 
ipoor a^Qst their will." When Ariatides had given his 
0Tidence» there was not a man in the court, who did not 
reave it with an inclination rather to he poor with him, 
than rich with Callias. This particular we have from 
iplschines, the disciple of Socrates. And Plato, among 
all that were accounted great and illustrious men in 
Athens, judges none but Aristides worthy of real esteem. 
As for Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled 
ihe city with porticoes, and wealth, and superfluities ; 
but virtue was the only object, that Aristides had in 
view during the whole course of his administration. 

We have extraoidinary instances of the candour, with 
which he behaved toward Themistocles. For though 
lie was his constant enemy in all affairs of government^ 
and the cause of his banishment, yet when that general 
was accused of capital crimes against the state, and he 
had an opportunity of retaliating, he indulged not the 
least revenge ; but while Alcmseon, Cimon, and many 
•thers were accusing him and driving him into exile, 
Aristides alone neither did nor said any thing to his dis- 
advantage ; for, as he had not formerly envied his pros- 
perity, so now he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened 
in Pontus, whither he had sailed on business of the state ; 
others, that he had died at Athens full of days, and 
equally honoured and admired by his fellow-citizens : 
but Craterus the Macedonian'" gives us a still different 
account. He informs us, that after Themistocles' banish- 
ment, the insolence of the people gave encouragement 
to a number of villanous informers, who attacking the 
best and greatest men rendered them obnoxious to the 
populace, now puffed up with prosperity and power. 
Aristides himself was not spared, but on a charge 
brought against him by Diophantus of Amphitrope, was 
condemned for having received a bribe of the lonians, 
at the time when he imposed the tax. He adds that, 

72 Who lived not long after Aristides. Vossius (Hist. Grasc. iii.) 
thinks bira the person of that name, who accompanied Alexander the 
Grreat to the £a8t. Aristides died Ol. Ixxviii. 2., B. C. 467.* 

VOL. III. 17 T 
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being «iiad)le to pay his fine, which was fifly nilda&» li6 
safl^ to some part of Ionia, and there died. But Cra*^ 
terns gives os no written proof of this assertion, neither 
does he refer to any register of court or decree of the 
people : though upon other occasions he is full of such 
proofs, and constantly cites his author. The other his- 
torians without exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust behaviour of the people of Athens toward 
their generals, among many other instances dwell upon 
the banishment of Themistodes, the imprisonment of 
Miltiades, the fine imposed on Pericles, and the death 
of Paches, who on receiving sentence killed himself 10 
the judgment-hall at the foot of the, tribunal ; neither 
do fliey foi^et Aristides' exile, but they say not One 
word of this condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Phalerum, 
and is said to have been erected at the puhlic chai^ej 
because he did not leave enough to defray the expenses 
of his funeral. They inform us likewise, that the city 
provided for the marriage of his daughters, and that 
each' of thenl had three thousand drachma as her por- 
tion out of the treasury : and to his son Lysimachus 
the people of Athens gave a hundred minae of silver, 
and a plantation of as many acres of land, with a pen- 
sion of four drachma a day*^; the whole being con- 
firmed to him by a decree, which Alcibiades drew up. 
Callisthenes adds that, Lysimachus at his death leaving 
a daughter named Polycrite, the people ordered l\er the 
•same subsistence with those, who had conquered at the 
Olympic games'*. Demetrids the Phalerean, Hierony^ 
mus of Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle 
himself (if the Treatise upon Nobility is to be reckoned 

73 Thoo^h this may seem no extraordinary matter to us, beinff on- 
ly about half a crown of our money, yet in those days it was consider- 
able. For an embassador, as appears from the Acnacoetises of Arts* 
tophanes, I. ii. 65. « was allowed only two drachma a day. The poet 
indeed is speaking of one sent to the king of Persia, at whose court, as 
we learn from other passages in our author, an embassadorwas pretty 
sure to be erriched. 

74 These were maintained in the Prytaneum at the public expense, 
rtceiving a fixed daily allowance, for the remainder »f their live?.* 
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among bis genuine works) relates that Myrto, a grand- 
daughter of Aristides, was married to Socrates the phi- 
losopher; who had another wife, at the same time'^^j 
buttook her likewise because she was in extreme want, 
and remained a widow on account of her poyerty. But 
this is sufficiently confuted by Panaetius, in his Life of 
that philosopher. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, in- 
forms us that he remembered one Lysimachus, grandson 
to Aristides, who plied constantly near the temple of 
Bacchus, having certain tables by which he interpreted 
^eams for a livelihood ; and that he himself procured- 
a decree, by which his mother and his aunt had three 
oboli a day each allowed for their subsistence '*. He 
farther acquaints us that, when he afterward undertook 
to reform the Athenian laws, he ordered each of those 
women a drachma a day. Nor is it a subject of wonder, 
that this people took so much care of those who lived 
with them in Athens ; when having heard that a grand- 
daughter of Aristogiton'" lived in mean circumstances 
in Lemnos, and continued unmarried on account of her 
poverty, they sent for her to Athens, and married her 
to a man of a considerable family, giving her for a 
portion an estate in the borough of Potamos. * That 
city, even in our days ^, continues to give so many 

75 Cecropsliad indeed interdicted polygamy at Athens ; but a de- 
cree was enacted there, in Socrates' time, giving the rights of the city 
to children born of concubines, in consequence of the ^reai depopula- 
tion, which had taken place. M. Ricara however thmks that Pariae- 
tios*Life of Socrates, if extant, would have confuted this story.* 

76 Provisions, as we have seen (Life of Solon, vol. I, p. 228.), weie 
VjBry cheap in the market of Athens.* 

77 This hero in conjunction with Harmodius, gave the first blow to 
the tyranny of the Pis'istratidae, by killing Hioparchus, one of the sons 
of Pisistratus, Ol. Uvi. 4., B. C. 513., for whicn they were instantly ex* 
ecut^d by Hippias the surviver. The latter maintained his authority 
dearly four years longer, and was driven out of Athens, at the same 
time that the Tarquins were expelled from Rome. See Thucyd. vi. 
54—59., and Alcapus* Ode. The latter has been translated, with con- 
genial spirit, by sir William Jones.* 

78 Implying, from the time of Aristides, a lapse of nearly six centa- 
fi«B— a most honourable proof of their perseverance in the practice ef 
an eminent public virtue 1 
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proofs of her benevolence and hamanity,.fhat she' is 
deservedly the object of admiration and api^ause. 

The English likewise, not to mention innumerable and most Uberfl 

Bmsions paid on account of public eeirice, have their RereuUs Lor at 
ienheim, and vriil urobablj soon have an equally magnificent and 
equally merited Trafalgar.* 
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CATO THE CENSOR* 

SUMMARY. 

His ancesiortt. Origin of the name of Cat0. His eta^ 
qnence and bravery. He profits by the example of C«- 
rius, and the instruction of Nearchus ike philosopher.. 
Valerius draws him to Rome. He attaches himself to 
Fabtus Maximus^ and. refuses to attend Seipio into 
Africa. His eloquence and primiivteness of man»er9 
gain Mm the admiration of the Romans. His excessive 
economy. Kindness of the Athenians ^ eoen to cmimals. 
His integrity in the government of Sardinia, His style ; 
and memorable sayings. His remonstrances to the Ro- 
mans : bon mots : kis consulship and expedition into 
l^ain. He is superseded by Seipio. His triwnph., 
His campaigns in Thrace and Greece. He retains the 
Greek cities in their subjection. He Sends to reeon^ 
noitre tKe Straits of Thermopylm. Diffitulties in pass- 
ing them. His zeal for justice , cmd against the vicious. 
He stands for tke office of Censor, Apprehensions of 
the higher classes, by whom he is ineffectually opposed. 
He gains his electiony.and displays great severity in the 
discharge of his duty. Incurs the odium of the wealthy 
by his imposts on articles of luxury : brames their re* 
sentment, and defeats their hostility. The people erect 
a statue to his honour, for havii^ reformed the public 
manners. His domestic virtues. The education, which 
he himself gives his son^ and its success. His treat* 
mmt of kfs slaves^ He gives up agri^idtttrefor cvm^ 
IT * 
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merce^ Arrival of Cameades^ and Dix>gme^ tki sioie, 
at Rome. Cato^s opinions upon Greek literatiorej phit 
losopkyy and medicine. His second marriage^ He 
loses his son : his fortitude under this calamity* His 
mode of life in ^ country. He is sent to Carthage^ 
to make up a quarrel between Masinissa and the inhar 
hitants of tha4 city. He excites the third Punic warf 
His death, and posterity. 



Marcus Cato (it is said) was born at Tusculum, of 
which place his family originally was, and before he was 
concerned in civil or military affairs, lived upon an 
estate which his father had left him near the country of 
the Sabines. Though his ancestors were reckoned to 
have been persons of no note, yet Cato himself boasts 
of his father, as a brave 4nan and an excellent soldier ; 
9nd assures us that his great grandfather Cato received 
several military rewards, and that having had five 
horses killed under him, he had the value of them paid 
him out of the treasury, as an acknowledgment of his 
gallant behaviour. As the Romans always gave the 
appellation of " New Men**' to those who, having no 
lionours transmitted to them from their ancestors, were 
(he first of their family to distinguish themselves, they 
designated Cato by the same term : but he used to say 
^hat he was new indeed with respect to offices amd dig- 
nities, but with regai^ to the services and virtues of his 
ancestors, very ancient. 

His third name, at first, was not Cato, but Priscus. 
ft was subsequently changed to that of Cato, on ac* 
count of his remarkable wisdom ; for the Romans c&tt 

. ~1 The Jim imaginwn was fmoexed to the great offices of state, and 
none had their statues or pictures, but such as had borne those offices. 



Aot appear that a man who had borne a g^at office, the consiUate ibt 
instance, wa» * igpobto' because he had not his statue or pictnre ; fgr 
he night not choose it. Cato himself did not choose it : his ceamn, We 
suppose, was because he bskd none of his ancMtQrs, th^Vgh he Unraelf 
«S8%ire(l0Qtdi«r. O^A,(i«a}.xtU,ia) 
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^bie m^Q ^ (Vtos V He had red hair and gray eyen^ U 
the following little epigram ilUaaturedly enough d^** 
cjares :' 

With eyes so craj i|nd hair so red, 

With tuslcs (3) so sharp and keen, 
ThodMt fri?ht the shades when thou art dead, 
. And hellwonH lettheeiD. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up as 
it were in camps, he had an excellent constitution with 
respect to strength, as well as health. Eloquence he 
considered as a kind of second body, an instrument of 
great . things, not only useful but necessary for every 
man, who do6s not choose to live obscure and inactive : 
hence he exercised and improved that talent in the 
neighbouring boroughs and villages, by undertaking the 
causes of such as applied to him ; so that he was soon 
allowed to be an abl$ pleader, and afterward a good 
orator. 

From this time, all that conversed with him disco- 
vered in him such a gravity of behaviour, such a dig- 
nity and depth of sentiment, as qualified him for the 
gTj^atest affairs in the most respectable government in 
the world. For he was not only so disinterested as to 
plead without reward, but it appeared that even the 
honour to be gained in these contests was not his prin- 
cipal view. His ambition was military glory ; and, 
when yet but a youth, he had fought in so many bat- 
tles, that his breast was full of scars. He himself in- 
forms us that he n^de his first campaign at seventeen, 
years of age, when Annibal in the height of his pros- 
perity was laying Italy waste with fire and sword*. In 
battle he stood with a firm and steadfast foot, a power- 
ful ^arm, and a fierce' countenance, and spoke to his 

2 The Latin word catus signifies prudent : and be appears to haye 
been the first, who bore it as a proper name. 

3 The epigrammatist;^ when he says that he was vaydcncnff, * one 
tha^bit every thing that came in his way,* plays apon his name^f 
Pprciiw (qu. Porciis, • Hog.') 

4 if we refer thti to the year of the battle of Cannx, A. U. C. j39., 
^e shall find Cato, as Cicero states, was bom A. U. C. 521. 

jfl. Bicard, from Cic. de Seaect !▼., states his birth to Bave fldBen 
pitlce A U. 9» ^19.1 «ad his^r^t caiDpaiSii A, I?. Q. !f3^* 
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enemy in a threatemi^ and dreadfni decent ; for ht 
rightly judged, suid endeavoured to conTioee. others, 
that such a kind of behaviour often strikes an adversary 
with more terror than the sword itself. He aiwa^ 
marched on foot, and carried his own arms, followed 
only by one servant who carried his provisions* And 
he never, it is said, was angry or found fault with that 
servant, whatever he set before him ; but, when he was 
at leisure from military duty, would ease and assist him 
in dressing it. All the time he was in the army, he 
drank nothing but water, except that when almost con- 
sumed with thirst, he would ask for a little vinegar ^ or 
when he found his strength exhausted, he would take a 
little wine. 

Near his country-seat was a cottage formerly belong- 
ing to Manius Curius^ who was thrice honoured with a 
triumph. Cato often walked thither, and reflecting on 
the smallness of the farm and the meanness of the dwell- 
ing, used to meditate upon the peculiar virtues of the 
man who (though he was the most illustrious character 
in Rome, had subdued the fiercest nations, and driveo 
Pyrrhus out of Italy) cultivated this little spot of ground 
with his own hands, and after three triumphs retired 
-to this cottage. Here the embassadors, of the Samnites 
found him in the chimney-comer dressing turnips, and 
offered him a large present of gold : but he absolutely 
refused it, remarking, " A man, who can be satisfied 
with such a supper, has no need of gold ; and I think 
it more glorious to conquer the possessors of it, than to 
possess it myself." Full of these thoughts, Cato re- 
turned home ; and taking a view of his own estate, his 
servants, and his manner of living, increased his labour 
and retrenched his expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, 

5"0?or •4/UMTiMoi', says Hippocrates; and on acceuat of i ts cooling^ 
•(uality, it was usually given to labourers in the harvest. {See Huth, 
h, 14 )* 

6 Manius Curias Dentatus triumphed twice in his first coQ8aIate<aee 
Her. I. xii. 41., Flor. i. 15.) oyer the Saiunites, and over the Staines. 
And eight years after that, in his third consulate, he triumphed over 
Pyrrhus. He, sabsecjuently, led up an Ovation for his victory over the 

ncaniaas. (L.) Thts was the great man, who after so ratny acliiere- 
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Gito, who was tbea very young'', served under him. 
Happening at that time to lod^ with a Pythagorean 
philosopher, named Nearchus, he desired to hear some 
of his doctrine ; and learning fiinn him the same max-> 
iffls which Plato advances, <' That pleasure is th6 
strongest incentive to evil ; that the heaviest hurthen to 
the soul is the body; from which she cannot disengage 
or- preserve herself, but by such a wise use of reason as 
shall wean and separate her from all corporeal passions," 
he became still more attached to frugality and temper- 
ance. Yet it is said that he learned Greek very late, 
and was considerably advanced in years when he began 
to read the writers in that language, from whom he im- 
proved his eloquence, somewhat by Thucydides, but by 
Demosthenes much more. His own writings, indeed, 
are sufficiently adorned with precepts and examples 
borrowed from the Greek ; and among his Maxims and 
Sentences we find many, that axe literally translated 
from the same originals. 

At that time there flourished a Roman nobleman of 
^eat eminence, called V alerius Fl^ccus, whose peoetra* 
tion enabled him to distinguish a youth of rising virtue, 
and whose benevolence inchned him to encours^ an4 
conduct him iiv|he path of glory. This nobleman had 
an estate contigtious to Cato's, where he often heard his 
servants speak of his neighbour's laborious and tern* 
perate manner of life. They told him, that he used to ^ 
go early in the morning to the little towns in the neigh* 
Ibourhoo^ and defend the causes -of such as applied to 
him : that thence he would return to his farm, where in 
a coarse frock ^ if it was winter, and naked if it was 
dummer, he would labour with his domestics, and after- 
Urard sit down with them, and partake of their breiid 
^d wine. They relate also many other instances of 

Ibents and honoun, proaounced that citizen a pernicious eoe, who did 
tint find seven acres of land (the quantity prescribed upon the expul- 
sion of the king*) sufficient for his subsistence. (Plin. H. N. xviii, 3.)» 

T Fabiua Maximos took Tarentum in his fifth con$u|ate, A. U. C. 
544, Cato was then twenty Hhi^ee years old ; but he had made his first 
dsmpatgn under the same Fabius BTeyuirs before. 

8 ElfSHUSf a short and atraieht ^rmeot simplr coTerin^ Che sbouW 
dera. 8ee A. Gell. vij. 12. in. this summer costume wp hare thfi n«« 
ins am of Virgil, Geory. i. 299.* Digitized by n^uuv 1 1: 
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Ip8 condescension and moderation, and mentioned seve^ 
rod of his short sayii^, that were fall of wit and good 
sense. Viderius, charmed with his character, sent hkii 
en invitation to dmner. From that thn^, hj frequent 
conversation he foand in him so much sweetness of 
temper and ready wit, that he considered him as an 
excellent plant, which oniy required cultivation, and 
deserved to be removed to a better soil. He therefiwre 
advised and persuaded him to go to Rome, and apply 
himself to affairs of state. 

There, his pleadings soon procured him friends and 
admirers ; the interest of Valerius likewise greatly as- 
sisted his rise to preferment : so that he was first made s 
tribune of the soldiers, and afterward quaestor. And 
hawing gained considerable reputation and honouY* in 
those employments, he was joined i^th Vs^lerius himself 
in the highest dignities, being his colleague both as 
consul and as censor. 

Among all the ancient senatora, he attached himself 
chiefly to Fabius Maximus ; not so much however on 
accouBt of his reputation and power, as for the sake of 
his life and manners, which Cato considered as the best 
^ models. So that he made no scruple of differing 
from the gre^ Scipio, who though at ^at time but a 
young man, yet through a spirit of eiffln^pn was the 
person most hostile to Fabius' authority. For being 
sent qusstorwith Scipio to the war in Africa, and per** 
ceivii^ that he indulged himself as usual in unbounded 
expenses, and lavished the public money upon the 
troops, he took the liberty to remonstrate : observing, 
" That the expense itself was not the chief evil, but 
the consequence of that expense ; since it corrupted the 
ancient simplicity of the soldiery, who when they bacl 
more money than was necessary for their subsistence, 
were sure to squander it in luxury and riot." Scipio 
replied, " That he had no need of an excessively fn^ 
treasurer, because he intended to spread all his sails in 
the ocean of war, and because his country expected 
firom jbim an account of services performed » not of 
money expended.'' Upon which Gato left Sicihr^^and 
returned to Rome ; where, in conjunction with Fabius, 
he loudly complained to the senate '< Of Sci'pio^e un~ 
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meBse profanoDy and of lus passing fait .iiaie like abojr 
in wrestling-rings and theatres, as if he had been sent 
Qixkty not to make war, but to exhibit shows." In con* 
sequence of this, tribunes were sent to examine into 
the affair ; with orders, if the accusation proiFedtme, to 
bring Scipio back to Rome. Scipio represented to 
them, " That succeiss depended entirely upon the mag* 
nitude of the preparations ;" and made them sensible/ 
♦* That though he spent his hours of leisure in a cheer* 
ftil manner with his friends, his liberal way of living 
bad notxaused him to neglect any serious or important 
business." With this defence the Gommis»eners were 
satisfied, and he set sail for Africa. 

As f^ Cato, he continued to gain so much authority 
by his #ioquence, that he was commonly called * the 
Roman Demosthenes ;' but he was still more celebrated 
for his manner of living. His excellence as a speaker 
awakened a general emulation among the youth, to 
distinguish themselves in the same way, and to surpass 
each other : but few were willing to imitate him in the 
ancient custom of tilling the field with their own hands^* 
in eating a dinner prepared without fire, and a spare* 
fru^l supper ; few Hke him could be satisfied with a 
plain dress and a poor cottage, or think it more honour*< 
able not to wantHhe superfluities of life, than to possess 
them. For the commonwealth now no longer retained 
its primitive purity and integrity, on account of the vast 
4^xtent of its dominions ; the many different affairs 
under its management, and the infinite number of peo- 
ple subject to its command, had introduced an amazing 
Tariety.of cOstoms and modes of living. Justly there- 
fore was Cato entitled to admiration, when the other 
citizens were frightened at labour and enervated with 
pleasure, and he alone remained unconquered by either ; 
not only while young and ambitious, but in his age and 
gray hairs, aAer his consulship and triumph: like a 
brave wrestler, who after he has come off conqueror, 
observes the common rules, and continues his exercises 
to the last. 

He himself informs us, that he never wore a garment 
Which cost him more than a hundred drachmas ; that, 
even when praetor or consul, he drank i^^W^^^g^^ 
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iritb Ub slaTes ; that a dinner never cost bim from iSbb 
marlcet aboye thirty ases : and that he was thus frogd 
fi>r iikt sake of his coantry, in order to enable himscJf 
to endure the harder serFice in war* He adds that, 
having gotten, among some goods, to which he was 
heir, a piece of Babylonian tapestry, he immediart^jr 
sold it; that the walls of his country-houses were nei* 
tter plastered, nor white- washed ; that he never gave 
more for a slave than fifteen hundred drachmas, as not 
requiring in his servants delicate shapes and fine facdi, 
but strength and abihty to labour, that they mi^t be 
it to be employed as grooms and neat-herds ; and ihesti 
he thought proper to sell again when they grew old', 
that he might have no useless persons to maintaui. In 
a word, he thought nothing cheap, that was snpdWuons ] 
that what a man has no need of, is dear even at a penny ; 
and that it is much better to have fields, where the- 
plough goes or cattle feed^ than fine'gardens and walk6» 
that require much watering and sweeping. 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness of spirit^ 
while others supposed that he betook himself to this 
contracted manner of living, in order to correct by his 
example the growing luxury of the age. For my part, 
I cannot but charge his using his servants like so many 
beasts of burthen, and turning them off or selling them 
when grown old, to the account of a mean and unge- 
. nerous spirit, which accounts the sole tie between 
man and man, interest or necessity. But goodness 
moves in a larger sphere than justice : the obligations of 
law and equity reach only to mankind, whereas kind- 
ness and beneficence should be extended to creatures Of 
every species ; and these still flow from the breast of 
a well-natured man, as streams that issue from a copious 

9 He himself says ia express terms, " A master of a familj sbouM 
sell his old oxen, and all the horned cattle that are of a delicate frame ; 
all his sheep that are not hardy, their wool, their very pelts ; his old 
wagons, and the old instruments belonging to his, husbandry; such 
likewise of his slaves as are old or infirm, and every thing else that is 
useless. A master of a family should love to sell, not to buy.*' What 
a fine contrast there is between the spirit of this old stoic, and that of 
the liberal-minded and benevolent Plutarch! (h.) Yet Washington, 
the tertitts CatQ of these latter times, fs said to have sold his oia 
charger!* 
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£>Qntain« A good man will take care of bi$ horses and 
Ao^i not only while they are young, but when old and 
past service. Thus the people of Athens, when they 
had finished the temple called HecatQmpedon*^, set at 
liberty the beasts of burthen that had been chiefly em- 
ployed in that work, suffering them to pasture at large 
free from any farther service. It is said, that one of 
these subsequently came of its own accord to work, and 
placing itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. This pleased the people, 
and they made a decree, that it should be kept at the 
public charge as long as it lived. The graves of 
Cimon's mares, with which he thrice conquered at the 
Olympic gapnes, are still to be seen near bis own tomb* 
Many have shown particular marks of regard in burying 
the* dogs, which they had brought up and cherished -5 
and among the rest Xanthippus of old, whose dog swam 
by the side of his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians 
were forced to abandon their city, and was afterward 
buried by his master upon a pronaontory to this day 
called ' the Dog's Grave"'. We certainly ought not 
to treat living creatures like shoes or household goods, 
which when worn out with use, we throw away ; and, 
were it only to teach benevolence to humankind, we 
should be kmd and merciful to other creatures. For my 
own jpart, I would not sell even an old ox, that had 
laboi/red for me'^; much less would I banish, as it 
wei4, for the sake of a little money, a man grown old 
in my service from his usual place and accustomed diet ; 
sipce he codd be of no more use to the buyer, than he 
was to the seller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in 
these things, informs us, that when consul he left his 
war-horse in Spain, to save the public the charge of 
his freight. Whether such things as these are instances 
of greatness or littleness of soul, let the reader judge 
for himself. 

10 See Life of Pericles, vol. 11. jo. 124. 
U Cvaossema. See the Life ofThemistocIes. • 

12 This, as M. Ricard justly observes, is surely carrying: the prin- 
ciple too far ; and would eventually do mor6 harm than good. Gentle 
usage during their useful life, an^ a gentle dismission from it, is all 
that humanity or Christianity claims at our hands, especially for such 
aikimals as are obviously intended for our sateistence^.'*^ ^^ \^UL>y [t: 

VOL. m. 13 ^ ' ^ ^ 
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He ^vas, however, a man of woodeifiil tempefanee; 
For, when general of the army, he took no more frcnn 
the pubtic for himself and those about him than thre^ 
Attic medimni of wheat a month, and less than a medim* 
nus and a half of barley for his horses *'. And when he 
was governor of Sardinia, where his predecessors had 
occasioned the province enormous expenses for pavi- 
lions, bedding, and appurel, and stilt more by the number 
of their friends and attendants and their sumptuous feasts 
and amusements, he on the contrary was as remarkaUe 
for his frugality. He put the pubhc, indeed, to no kind 
of charge. Instead of making use of a carriage, he 
walked from one town to another attended only by a 
single officer, who carried his robe and a vessel for 
libations. But, if in these things he appeared plain and 
easy to those that were under his cemmand, in eveiy 
thing else he preserved great gravity and severity. For 
he was inexorable in whatever related to public justice; 
and inflexibly rigid in the execution of his orders ; so 
that the Roman government had never before appeared 
to that people either so awful, or so amiable ^^ 

This contrast was found not only in his manners, but 
in his style, which was elegant, facetious, and famihar, 
and at the same time grave, sententious, and vehement^ 
Thus Plato informs us, << The outside of Socrates was 
that of a satyr and a buffoon ; but his soul was all 
virtue,' and from within him issued such divine and 
pathetic things, as drew tears from the hearers, and 
melted every heart ^*." And as the same may justly be 
affirmed of Cato, I cannot comprehend the meanii^ of 
those who compare his language to that of Lysias. This, 

13 See the Life of Lycurgus, vol. I. p. 105. 

14 Hu oMj amusement was to bear the instructions of the poet Ea* 
niuSt under whom be learned tbe Greek sciences. He banished usur- 
ers from his province, and reduced the interest upon loans almost to 
nothing. 

15 Sympos. The effect of Socrates^ eloquence upon Alcibi'ades is 
stated m the Life of the Utter, vol. II. 

Lysias' character, which it is not requisite here to extract, may be 
oollected from Cic. de CUtr. Orat. ix., Dion. Halic. in his Life of that 
orator, and Quintilian, z. 1. ThQ.Iatter writer in particular compares 
his eloquence, not to the rapid course of a great river, but to the qnk*. 
flow of a limpid f ivulet.* 
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Jbowever, I leave to tbe decisioa of such as are more 
Xiapable than myself of estimating the several sorts of 
style^ used among the Romans ; and, being persuaded 
that a man's disposition may be discovered much better 
by his speech than by his looks, (though some are of a 
different opinion,) I shall record some of Cato's remark- 
able sayings. 

One day when the Romans were making an unseason* 
able clamour for a division and distribution of com, to 
dissuade them from it he thus began his address : '^ It 
is a difficult task, my feljow-citizens, to speak to the 
belly, because it has no ears." At another time, com- 
plaining of the luxury of the Romany, he said, *' It was 
« hard matter to save that city from ruin, where a fish 
was sold for more than an ox'^" Upon another occasion 
lie observed, *« The Roman people were hke sheep ; 
jfor as those can scarcely be brought to stir singly, but 
all in a body readily follow their leaders, just such (said 
he) are ye. The men whose counsel you would not 
take as individuals, lead you with ease, in a crowd." 
Speaking of the power of women, he remarked » "AH 
men naturally govern the women, we govern all men, 
and our wives govern us." But this is derived from the 
Apophthegms of Themistocles ". For his son directing 
in most things through his mother, he said, " The Athe- 
nians govern the Greeks ; I govern the Athenians ; 
you, wife, govern me, and your son governs you : let 
liim then use with moderation that power which, child 
as he is, sets him above all the Greeks." Another of 
Cato's sayings was, << That the Roman people fixed the 
yalue, not only of the several kinds of colours, but of 
the arts and sciences. For (added he) as the dyers dye 
^bat sort of purple which is most agreeable to you, so 
4>ur youth only study and strive to excel in such things 
as you commend." Exhorting the people to virtue, he 
«aid, " If it is by virtue and tetnperance, that you are 

16 Luxury wm now rapidly makio]^ its way at th^ tables of Rome. 
Atheneeus (vi. Id.) states, after Polybius, that salt fish from the Black 
JSea 8o4<] for nearly twelve guineas a-piece ! Bat see, for instances of 
still greater extravagance in Tiberiu^^ time in epicurism, spectacles, 
turniture, &c. Suet;. Tib. xxxir.^ 
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become great, change not for the Worse ; but^ if by in- 
temperance and vice, change for the better : for yon 
are already great enough by such means as these." Of 
persons perpetually soliciting for high offices he ob- 
served, " Like men who knew not their way, they want- 
ed lictors always to conduct them." He found fault 
with the people, for often choosing the same persons 
consuls ; " You either (said he) think the consulate of 
small worth, or that there is but a small number worthy 
of the consulate." Concerning one of his enemies, 
who led a very profligate and infamous life, he re- 
marked ; " His mother takes it for a curse, and not a 
prayer, when any one wishes her son may survive her." 
Pointing to a man who had sold a paternal estate near 
the sea-side, he pretended to admire him, as one that 
was stronger than the sea itself; " For (said he) what 
the sea could not have swallowed without difficulty, 
this man has taken down with all imaginable ease." 
When king Eumenes came to Rome, the senate received 
him with extraordinary respect, and the principal citi- 
zens strove which should do him the most honour, but 
Cato visibly neglected and shunned him. Upon which 
somebody inquired, *' Why do you shun Eumenes, who 
is so good a man, and so great a friend to the Romans ?" 
*' That may be," answered Cato, ** but I look upon a 
king as a creature that feeds on human flesh '^ ; and, of 
all the kings that have been so much celebrated, I find 
not one to be compared with an Epaminondas, a Peri- 
cles, a Themistocles, a Mahius Curius, or with HamiU 
carBarcas." He used to say, ** That his enemies hated 
him, because he neglected his own concerns, and rose 
before day to mind those of the public. But that he 
would rather his good actions should go unrewarded, 
thaii his bad ones unpunished ; and that he pardoned 
every body's faults with greater ea^e than his own.'* 
The Romans having «ent three embassadors to the king 
of Bithynia, of whom one had the gout, another had 
his skull trepanned, and the third was accounted little 
better than a fool, Cato smiled and observed ; <* They 

18 Tilts jest if taken from th« phrase in HonoBr ((f. i« 231.) ^lyw^ofo^ 
t«(r»\«uf, 'King, that deToorest thy people,' gi ized by ^uug 1 1: 
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1mA s6nt im mnhsmj, which had oettlier ieet, head, nor 
heari'^/' When Scipio applied to^ him at the request 
ef Poljrhius in behalf of the Achsan exiles^, and the 
matter was much caDvassed in the senate, some speaking 
in farour of the restoration and some against it, Cato 
rose Qp and 8»d, <* As if we had nothing else to do, we 
sit here ail day debating, whether a few poor old Greeks 
ishall be buried bj our grave-diggets, or by those of 
their own country*." The senate then decreed that the 
exiles should return home; and Polybius some days 
afterward endeavoured to procure another meeting of 
titat body, to restore those exiles to their former 
honours in Achaia. Upon this affair he sounded Cato^ 
who answered smiling, '< This was just as if Ulysses 
should have wished to enter the Cyclops' cave again for 
a hat and a belt, which he had left behind !" It was a 
saying of his, <* That wise men learn more from fools, 
than fools from wise men ; for the wise avoid the errors 
of fools, while fools do not profit by the examples of 
the wise." Another of his sayings was, "That he liked 
a young man who blushed, more than one who turned 
pale : and that he did not approve a soldier who moved 
bis hands in marching and his feet in fitting, and who 
snored louder in bed than he shouted in battle." Jest- 
ing upon a very fat man, he asked, ♦• Of what service 
to his country can such a body be, which from the 
throat to the groin is nothing but belly?" When as 
epicure desired to be admitted into his friendship, he 
remarked, ** He could not live with a man, whose palate 
had quicker sensations than his heart." He used to say^ 
« The soul of a lover lived in the body of another :" 
And that, " In all his life, he had never repented but of 
three things : the first, that he had trusted a woman 
with a secret ; the second, that he had gone by sea, 

- 19 Some ancienU, eayg M. Ricard, particularly Aristotle and the 
Stoicfltjplaced the aoal or understanding in the heart* 

20 The Achflpans had entered into naeasures for delivering up their 
country to the king of Persia : but, being detected, a thousand of them 
were seiicd, and compelled to live eiules in Italy. There they coBtt- 
imed seventeen years ; |Aer which aboot three hundred, who were 
still living, were restore<^y a decree of the senate specially enacted 
m favour of Polybius, one w the number. (See Supp. Lir. xlix. 3.) 

18* 
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when he migbt hare goae by land ; and the third, tbM 
he had passed one day without having a will by him'.^' 
To an old debauchee he observed, ^' Old s^ bias de- 
formities enow of ita own ; do not add to it that of vice»" 
A tribune of thef people, who had the character of ft 
poisoner, proposing a bad law and strenuously exerting 
himself to get it passed, Cato said to him, ^' Young man, 
I know not whether is the most dangerous ; to drink 
what you mix, or to enact what you propose." Being 
scurrHousty treated by a man, who had led a dissolute 
and infamous hfe, he sdd, 'Mt is upon very unequal 
terms that I contend with you ; for you are accustomed 
to hear reproach » and can utter it with pleasure f but 
with me it is Bisagreeable to utter, and unusual to hear 
it." Such was the manner of his repartees, and short 
sayings. 

Being appointed conaul along with his friend Valerias 
Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain' which the 
Romans caH CUerior, 'Hither,' fell to his lot**. While 
he was subduing some of the nations there by arms, and 
winning others by kindness, a lai?ge army of barbarians 
fell upon him, and he was in danger of being driven ou» 
with dishonour. Upon this occasion, he sent to desire 
succours of his neighbours the Celtiberians, who d^nand- 
ed two hundred tdents for that service. All the officers 
of his army thought it intolerable, that the Romans 
should be obliged to purchase assistance of the barba- 
rians. But Cato said, " It is no such great hardship : for 
if we conquer, we shall pay them at the enemy's ex- 
pense ; and, if we are conouered, there will be nobody 
either to pay or to make tne demand." He gained the 

21 Adio^eror. This has been misunderetood by all the translators, 
vrho have agreed in rendering it, ** that he bad passed one dar id\yJ^ 
M. Ricard follows the old interpretation. Langhorne's is alter ixfe- 
iziriac. 

22 As Cato^s troops consisted for the most part of raw soldiers, he 
took great pains to ciiscipline them ; considerin^that they had to aeal 
with the Spaniards, who in their wars with the Komans and Carthagi- 
nians had learned the military art, atld were naturally brave and coo* 
rageous. Before he came to action, he sent away his fleet, that his 
soKliers might place all their hopes in th^ valour, ^^ith the same, 
view, when he came near the enemy, he made a circuit, and posted 
his army behind them in the plain ; so that the Spaniards were be' 
tween him and his camp. The proviace here spoken of constitttteci 
nearly the oorthera half of Spain, Digt.ed by ^uuy it: 
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kiltie, and e^erj tUng sAerwardsveceeited to hid Wkb^ 
Polybius iofonns ud, thattlie walls of all the Spanish 
tonrns OB this side the river Boetis were tazed by bid 
command in one daj^, notwithstanding their nusabers 
and the bravery of their inhalntants. Cato himself says, 
tiiat he took more cities than he sp^t days in Spain, 
nor was it a false boast; for they were actusdly not 
fewer than four hundred". Though this campai^ 
afforded the soldiers mueh booty, he gave each' of them 
a pound weight of silver besides ; saying, *' It is better 
that many of the Romans should return with silver in 
their pockets, than a few with gold." And for his own 
part he assures us, that of the whole of what was taken in 
the war, nothing caone to his share bu{ what he ate and 
drank : '' Not that I blame (says he) those, who. seek 
their Owii advantage in these things ; but I had rather 
eootend for valour with the brave, than for wealth with 
the rich, or in rapaciousness with the covetous.'' And 
he not only kept himself free from extortion, but all 
^ose likewise that were immediately. under his di- 
rection. He had five servants with him in this expedi- 
tion, one of whom, named Paccus, had purchased three 
boys that were among the prisoners ; but when he un- 
derstood that his master was informed of it, unable to 
meet his eye, he hanged liimself. Upon which Cato 
sold the boys, and put the money into the public 
treasure. 

While he^^as settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio the 
Great, who was his enemy, and wished to interrupt the 
course of his success and to have the finishing of the war 
himself, managed matters so as to get himself appointed 
his successor. After which, he made all possible haste 

23 As the dread of his name procured him great respect in all the 
provinces beyond the Iberus (hod. £bro}, he wrote on the same day 
private letters to the comraanders of several fortified towns, ordering 
them' to demolish without delay their fortifications ; and assuring them, 
that he would pardon none but such as readily complied with his or- 
ders. Every one of the commanders, believing the orders to be sent 
only to himseJf, immediately beat down their walls and towers. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 15.) 

24 This number is more agreeable to ihe calculation of Ptolemy, 
who computes the cities, &c. of old Spain at three hundred and eighty, 
than to that of Pliuy, who poly makes them tmount to one hundred 
and cighty-fDur. 
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to take firom him ^le conmsmd of the anby. But Cat^t 
hearing of hk mait^, to<A fire companies ci foot and 
fire hniMh^ hone, as a convoy to attend upon Seipio ; 
and on his way defeated the Lacelanians^, Mud took 
among them six hundred Roman desertef^, wh<mi he 
caused to he put to death. And upon Scipio*« express- 
ing his displeasure at this, he answered iroaiea%^ 
<* Rome would he great indeed, if men of hirth would 
not yield the palm of virtue to pleheians, and if 
plebeians like himself would contend for exceUence 
with men of hirth." Besides, as the senate had decreed 
that nothing should be disturbed or altered which Cattt 
had established, the post which Scipio had so axixiou^y 
soHcited rattier tarnished his own glory, than that of 
Cttto ; for he continued inactive during that government. 
Inthe mean time, Ca^o was honoured with a triumph. 
But h^ did not afterward remit or lessen his efforts Uke 
those whose ambition is only for fame, and not lor 
virtue ; and who having reached the highest honours, 
borne the office of consul, and led up triumphs, withdrarw 
from public business, and give the restoftheirdaysto 
ease and pleasure. On the contrary, like those who are 
just entered upon business, and thirst for honour and re* 
nown, he exerted himself as if he were beginning his race 
anew ; his services being always ready bothfor Im friends 
in particular and for the citizens in general, ^ther at the 
bar or in the field. For he went with the consul Tibe- 
rius Sempronius to Thrace and the Damibe ?, as his 
lieutenant. And he attended Manius Acilius Olabrio as 
a legionary tribune into Greece, in the war agatast 
Antiochus the Great ; who, next to Annibsd, was the most 
formidable opponent the Romans ever encountered. For 
having recovered almost all the provinces of Asia which 
SeleucusNicanor had possessed, and reduced many war* 
like nations of barbarians, he was so much elated, as 
to think the Romans the only enemies worthy of his 

25 A mrnll Catalonian tribe. near tbe foot of the Pyrennees.* 

26 The jrear after his consulship. Examples of this condesceBsioHi 
in generals and men of consular quality, aooand io Rpmaa kiatoiy. 
fipaminondas, after having several times filled the high appoiatmeiit 
01 Boeotarcb, stooped to accept of a small, police- ofiicei and discharffd 
M with the most scrupulous attention and pnnctuafitj.t^ 
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prowess. Aceordis^y he crossed &e sea with a power- 
ful army, colouring his design with a specious pret^ice 
of restorii^ liberty to the Greeks ; of which however 
they stood io no need, having been lately rescued by 
the kindness of the Romans from l^e yoke of Philip and 
the Macedonians^, and rendered independent. 

Upon his approach, aU Greece was in the utmost 
commotion, and unresolved how to act ; being corrupted 
with the splendid hopes infused by the orators, whom 
Antiochus had gained. AciHus, therefore, sent embas^ 
aadors to the several states : Titus Flaminius appeased 
the disturbances, and as I have related in his Life, with- 
out having recourse to any violent means, retained most 
of the Greeks in the Roman interest ; and Cato confirm- 
ed the people of Corinth, as well as those of Patrae and 
.£gium, in their duty. He also made a considerable 
stay at Athens ; and there . is still extant (it is said) a 
speech of his, which he delivered to the Athenians in 
Greek, expressing his admiration of the virtue of their 
ancestors, and his satisfaction in beholding the beauty 
and grandeur of their city. But this account is not 
true, for he spoke to them by an interpreter. Not that 
he was ignorant of Greek ; but he chose to adhere to 
the customs of his country, and laugh at those who ad- 
mired nothing but what was Greek. He therefore 
ddiculed Posthumins Albinus, who had written a history 
in that language, and apologized for his improprieties of 
expression; saying, ** He ought to be excused, if he 
wrote it by command of the Amphictyons." We are 
assured, that the Athenians admired the strength and 
conciseness of his language ; for what he delivered in 
fbw words, the interpreter was obliged to make use of 
many, folly to explain ; so as to convince them, that the 
expressions of the Greeks flowed only from the lips, 
while those of the Romans came from the heart ^* 

27 By Titus Quiactius Flaminius, who proclaimed the ind«pendeoce 
(^Greece at the Isthmian games, A. U. C. 5^8. See his Life, in the 
B^quel of this work.* 

28 There cannot be a stronger instance ihan this, that the>brief ex- 
pirenion of the Spartans was owine to the natiFe siniplicity of theif 
mftfiners and the sincerity of their hearts. It was the expression of na« 
tisre» Artificial and circumlocutoiy expre89ioiiS| like licentious paint? 
jngs, are the coDSeqaences of licentious liT^ Digitized by ^^uu^ [ t: 
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AnliocliiisKmBgl^odMdiip the narrow pdss of Tfaer^ 
fBepyhe with hk troops, and added walls and entrench- 
ments to the natural fortilieations of the place, sat dowia 
QDOOBcemed, thinking the war could not toach faim. 
And, indeed, the Romans despaired of forcing the passT. 
But Cato, recollecting the circuit which the Persians 
hid taken upon a like occasion', set out in the night 
with a proper detachment. 

When they had adranced a considerable height, tibe 
|;uide, who was one of the prisoners, missed his way, and 
wandering about among impracticable places and preci* 
pices, threw the soldiers into inexpressible dread and 
despair. Cato, obserring the danger, ordered his forces 
to halt; wliile he with one Lucius Manilas, who was^ 
4eztefOtts in climbing the steep mountains'^, went for* 
ward with great difficulty and at the hazard of hb life at 
midnight without any moon, scrambling among wild 
^re-treeaand steep rocks, that still more impeded his 
riew and added darkness to the obscurity. At last, they 
hit upon a path which seemed to lead down to the ene- 
Siy*9 camp. There they set up marks on some of the 
«kost conspicuous rocks upon the top of the mountain 
Callidromus, and retnming the same way took the whol6 
party with them ; conducting them by the direction of 
the marks, and thus regaining the path which they had 
left, where they made a proper disposition of the troops. 
They had marched but a little farther, when the path 
jGiiled them, and they saw nothing before them but a 
precipice, which distressed them still more ; fbr they 
cocsldnot yet perceive, that they were near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear, when one of fhen» 
llioaght he heard the sound of human voices, and soon 
afterward they saw the Grecian camp and the advanced 
guard at the foot of the rock. Cato therefore made n 

29 la the Persian war, Leonidas with only three handred Sparfami, 
SUBtained the shock of an innumerable multitude in the passet Ther* 
mopylse, until the barbarians taking a circuit round the mountains by. 
J>y-ways came upon him from behind, and cut his party in pieces. 

30 The mountains to thQ.east of the straits of Thermopylsare com-' 
prehended under the name of (Eta, and the highest of them is called 
Callidromus, at the foot of which is a road sixtylieet broad. (Ur. »^> 
15. and Strabo, iz) 
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bait, and sent to acquaint tke Finaums^ that ke wii(b€ ^ 
to speak with them in private^. These were troops 
whose fidelity and courage he had esqperienced uponth^ 
most dangerous occasions. They hastened into his pre* 
dence, when he thus addressed them : *M am desirontf 
of taking one of the enemy aUve, to learn from him who 
they are that compose this advanced guard, and how 
many in number ; and to be informed what is the dispo* 
sition and order of their whole army* and whatpreparft^ 
tions they have made to receive us : but the huskiest 
requires the speed and impetuosity of lions who rush 
Into a herd of timorous beasts." 

When Cato had finished speaking, the Firmians witb* 
out farther preparation poured down the mountmn, sor* 
prised the advanced guards dispersed them, took one 
armed man, and brought hun to Cato. This prisoner 
told him, that the main body of the army was encamps* 
^ed with the king in the narrow pass, and that the de* 
tachment which guarded the heists consisted of sixr 
J:)Undred select J£tol«ans. Cato despising ^ese troops, 
as well on account of their number as their negligence^, 
drew his sword the first, and rushed upon them with 
all the alarm of voices and trumpets. The JiltoMans no 
sooner saw him descend from the precipices, than they 
fled to the main body, and threw the whole into- the 
utmost confusion. 

At the same time, Manius forced Antiochus' entrench* 
ments below, and poured into the pass with his army« 
Antiochub himself being wounded in the mouth with a 
.stone, and having some of his teeth struck out, the &a* 
guish obliged him to turn his horse and retire. After 
his retreat, no part of his army could withstand th^ 
shock of the Romans ; and : though there appeared. no 
hopes of escaping by flight, on account of the stmitness 
of the road, the deep marshes on one side and the rocky 
eminences on the other, they yet crowded alcmg through 
those na^ow passages, and pushing each other down 
from fear of being destroyed by the Romans, miserably 
perished. 

31 Fifmium T^as a Koman colony in the Picene, hod. the March oi* 
Ancona. 

32 The oJJTOTfjy juid ^tyio^ia of the original mM%^J&(^mtr 
vrhicb can hardij ever be preserved m a version,* o 
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Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, smd 
tftoQght boasting a nataral attendant on great actions, is 
very pomxK>us in his account of this exploit : ** Those, 
who saw him charging the enemy (he states), routing 
and pursuing them, declared that Cato owed less to the 
people of Rome, than the people of Rome to Cato ; and 
that the consul Manius himself, c<Hning hot from the 
fight, took him in his arms as he likewise came in pant- 
ing with exertion, and embracing him a long time cried 
out in a transport of joy, that neither he nor the whole 
Roman people could sufficiently reward Cato's merit" 

Immediately afler the battle, the consul sent him with 
an account of it to Rome, that he might be the first to 
carry the news of his own achievement. He had a fa« 
vourable wind to Brundusium : thence he reached Ta- 
rentum in one day ; and, having travelled four days 
more, arrived at Rome the fifth day afler he landed, and 
was the first who brought the intelligence of the vie* 
topy. His arrival filled the city with sacrifices and other 
testimonies of joy, and gave the people so high an opi* 
nion of themselves, that they now believed there could 
be no bounds by sea or land to their empire. 

These are the most remarkable of Cato's actions. 
With respect to civil affairs, he appears to have thonght 
the impeaching of offenders and bringing them to jus* 
tice, a thing that well deserved his attention. For he 
prosectited several, and encouraged and assisted othei^ 
in carrying on their prosecutions. Thus he set up Pe- 
tiiius against Scipio the Great : but, secure in the dig- 
nity of his family and his own magnanimity, Scipio treat- 
ed the accusation with the utmost contempt. Cato» 
perceiving that he would not be capitally condemned^ 
dropped the prosecution : but, in concert with some 
other accusers, he impeached his brother Lucius Scipio, 
who was sentenced to pay a fine beyond his ability^ so 
that he was in danger of imprisonment ; and it was not 
without great difficulty, by appealing to the tribunes, 
that he was dismissed^, 

33 This undoubted pririleg;e of impeachment, h'ke all great advaa- 
iages, was liable to great perrersion ; and even Cato himself does not 
seem, in exercising it, to have uulformLj kept his eje upon (he public 
rhcereit'* Digitized by vjuuv it: 
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We hate also an account of a yomug man, that had 
procured a verdict against an enemy of his father who 
was lately dead, and got him stigmatized. Cato met 
him, as he was passing through the Forum, and taking 
him by the hand addressed him in these words : ^< It is 
th^s that we are to sacrifice to the manes of our parents, 
0Ot with the blood of goats and lambs, but with the tears 
and condemnation of th^ir enemies." 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks ; buf, 
whenever in the business of the state he gave the least 
liandle, he was invariably prosecuted, and sometimes in 
danger of being condemned. For it is said, that near 
fifty impeachments were brought against him ; the last, 
when he was eighty-six jfears of age : upon which oc- 
casion he made use of the memorable expression, '' Itts 
hard that I, whohaire lived with men of one generati<Hi, 
should be obliged to make my defence to those of an- 
other." Neither was this the end of his contests at the 
bar ; for four years afterward, at the age of ninety **, he 
impeached Servilius Galba : so that like Nestor he lived 
three generations, and like him too was always in action^ 
In short, after having constantly opposed Scipio in mat* 
ters of government, he lived until the time of Scipio the 
Younger, his adopted grandson, and the son of Pauhis 
^milius who conquered Perseus and the Macedonians* 

Ten years after his consubhip, Cato stood for the of- 
fice of Censor, the apex of all civil honour, and the 
winding up as it were of all the dignities of state. For, 
l^eside the other authority that attended this office, it 
gave the magistrate a right of inquiry into the lives and 
manners of the citizens. The Romans did not think it 
proper, that any one should be left to follow his own 
ificlinations without inspection or control, either in mar- 
riage, in the procreation of children, in his table, or in 

34 Plqtarch here is not con^stent vrith himself. Toward the begin- 
ning of this Life he says, that Cato was but seventeen years old at the 
time of AnnibaPs success in Italy ; and at the conclusion he informs 
us, that he died at the bepinnin^ of the third Punic war. "But the bat- 
tle of Cannae took place A. U. C. 538; and the third Puni<. war broke 
out A. U. C. 605. According to thi» computation, Cato could not be 
more than eighty-five years old when he died, A. U. C. €06 ; and this 
account is confirmed -by Cicero de Clar. Oral, jcx. See also Plin. IL 
N. xxix.l. 
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hk tociety. Bat» eonvinced that in these pmate seeaes 
of Ufe a mail's real character was much more dislia* 
gaishaUe than in his public and political transactimifi, 
they appointed two magistrates, the one out of the pa*" 
tricians and the other out of the plebeians, to inspect, 
regulate,^ and chastise such as they found inclined to 
dissipation and licentiousness, and deserting the ancient 
and estabUshed modes of living. These great officers 
were' called Censors, and invested with power to de- 
priye a Roman knight of his horse, or to expel a sena- 
tor who led a vicious and disorderly life.^ They likewise 
took an estimate of each citizen's estate, and enrolled 
them according to their pedigree itnd condition. 

This office has several other great prerogatives an« 
nexed to it": and therefore, when Cato solicited it, 
the principal senators opposed* him. The motive to 
this opposition, with some of the patricians, was envy ; 
for they imagined it would be a disgrace to the nobility, 
if persons of a mean and obscure origin were elevated 
to the highest honour in the state. With others, it was 
fear ; for, conscious that their lives were vicious, and 
that they had departed from the ancient simplicity of 
manners, they dreaded the Husterity of Cato, becaose 
they apprehended that he would be stern and inexora-> 
ble in his office. Having consulted and prepared their 
measures, they set up seven competitors in opposition 
to him ; and, ima^nins that the people wished to be 
governed with an eaUy hand, soothed them with the 
hopes of a mild censorship. Cato on the contrary, 
without condescending to the least complaisance, m 
his speeches from the rostrum professed his resolution 
to punish every instance of vice ; and loudly declaring 
that the city required thorough reformation, conjured 
the people, if they were wise, to choose not the inildests 
but the severest physician. He himself told them, he ' 
was one of that character, and among the patricians 
Valerius Flaccus was another ; and that with him for 
his colleague, and him alone, he could hope to render 
good service to the commonwealth, by effectually cut* 
tint^ off and searing the hydra-like luxury and effevfti- 

Z5 She Che Life of Camillas, vol. fT«^ t 
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nacy of the times. He added, that he saw others 
pressing into the censorship, in order to exercise it 
negligently, because they were afraid of such as would 
disclmige it faithfully. 

The Roman people upon this occasion showed them* 
^selves truly great, and worthy of the best of leaders : 
or, far from dreading the severity of this inflexible 
man, they rejected those smoother candidates who {leem* 
ed ready to consult their pleasure in every thing, and 
chose Valerius Flaccus with Cato ; attending to the 
latter, not as one that soUcited the office of censor, but 
as one who, already possessed of it, gave out his orders 
by virtue of his authority. 

Cato then named his iriend and colleague Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus chief of the senate, and eitpelled 
many others frQm the house ; particularly Lucius Qjainc- 
tins, who had been consul seven years before, and 
(what was a still higher honour^ was brother to Titus 
Flaminius^, the conqueror of kmg Philip. 

The cause of his expulsion was the following : Lu- 
cius was strongly attached to a favourite boy, whom he 
always kept near him, and carried with him even when he 
commanded armies, and who had greater influence and 
interest with him than any of his most intimate friends. 
When Lucius was resident in his proconsular province, 
one day as they were drinking, this boy, (who sat next 
him as usual) among other fulsome attentions to his 
master, a man easily manageable in his cups, said ; " I 
love you so tenderly, that I left at home a show of g^- 
diators, which I had never seen befoire, to come to you, 
though I long to see a man killed." << In return for 
this favour," he replied, <' you shall not sit uneasily 
at my table : I will soon cure your longing." Upon 
which, he ordered a convict tQ be Inrought into the 
room where they were carousing : and sending for 
•ne of his lictors with an axe, he again asked his mi- 
aion, whether he wished to see the execution ; and, on 
his answering in the affirmative, commanded the crimi- 
nal's head to be struck off. The story is thus told by 

30 Polybiiiti nvy, Gnpeov to nndtfl the mmtmB (tf thik ftiiiil^ 
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most writers ; and Cicero (in his Dialogue on old A|^) 
introduces Cato giving this account of the isatter. 
Livy however states, that the person slain was a Gaulisb 
deserter, and that Lucius killed him not by the Uctor, 
but with his own hand ; and Tor this, he quote» the 
authority of Cato himself. 

Lucius being thus expelled from the senate by Cato, 
his brother indignantly applied to the people, and 
summoned Cato to assign his Reason for the expulsion^ 
Aiid, while he was relating in full detail the transactions 
of the banquet*", Lucius sittempted to deny the thing.; 
but upon Cato's tendering to him an oath, he shrunk 
from it, and his expulsion was therefore pronounced 
valid. On a subsequent exhibition of shows however, 
the people had pity on him, as he passed hy the com 
sular seat and placed himself as far from it as he could, 
and called him back ; to the utmost of their power 
correcting and healing what had taken place. 

He expelled also Manilius, another senator, whom th$ 
general opinion had marked out for consul, because he 
had given his wife a kiss in the day-time in the si^ 
of his daughter. "For his own part," he said, " his 
wife never embraced him, except when it thundered 
dreadfully ;'* adding, by way of joke, "That he was 
happy when Jupiter was pleased to thunder." 

He was censured as having merely indulged his envy 
in degrading Lucius, who was brother to Scipio the. 
Great, and had been honoured with a triumph ; for 
he took from him his horse, and it was believed he did 
it to insult the menaory of Scipio Africanus. But there 
was another thing that rendered him more generally 
obnoxious ; and that was the reformation which h^ 
introduced with respect to luxury. To begin his attack 
upon it openly was impossible, because the whole body 
of the people was infected, and he therefore took an 
indirect method. He caused an estimate to be made 

87 It SBfims probable, from a 'subsequent and nearly identical rq^ 
count of this expulsion (in the Life of Fiaminius), that we should read 
'^ Titus^* in this place. See also Livj, xxxix. 41. 

The above stor^, bj a capriciQU« delicacy in Langhomey U omitted 
JQ fbis pittce, dUd ihsefted aoQMtft ve1if^tim m the tXie ju^ quotsd^^^ 
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<if nH apparel, carriages, female ornaments, furniture, 
and uteiisib ; and ftrhatever exceeded fifteen hundred 
drachmas in value, he rated at ten times as much, and 
imposed a tax according to that valuation. For every 
thousand ases, he made them pay three ; that those 
who found themselves burthened with the tax, while 
the modest and frugal with equal substance paid much 
less to the pubHc, might be induced to retrench their 
appearance. - This procured him many enemies, not 
only among those who rather than part with their lux- 
ury submitted to the impost, but among those likewise 
who lessened their expenses to avoid it. For the gene- 
rality of mankind think, that a prohibition to show their 
wealth is the same thing as talcing it away ; and that 
opulence is seen in the superfluities, not in the neces- 
saries, of life. And this (we are told) was what sur- 
prised Aristo the philosopher ; for he could not com- 
prehend, why those that are possessed of superfluities 
should be accounted happy, rather than tiiose who 
aboand in what is necessary and useful. But Scopas 
the Thessahan, when one of his friends asked him for 
something that could be of little use or convenience to 
him, and gave that as a reason why he should grant his 
request, replied ; ^* It is in these useless and superfluous 
things, that I am rich and happy." Thus the desire of 
wealth, far from being a natural passion, is an adven- 
titious and foreign one, arising from vulgar opinion. 

Catopaid no regard to these complaints, but rather 
increased his rigour. He cut off" the pipes by which 
people conveyed water from the public fountains into 
their houses and gardens, and demolished all the build- 
ings that projected into the streets. He lowered the 
price of public works, and fanned out the public reve- 
nues at the highest rent which they could bear. By 
these things he brought himself into great odium : so 
that Titus Flaminius and his party attacked him, and 
prevailed upon the senate tcignnul the contracts which 
he had made for repairin^he temples and pubhc 
buildings, as detrimental to the state. They farther 
incited the boldest of the tribunes to accuse him to 
the people, and fine him two talents. They likewise 
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▼ebemei^ly opposed Urn with regard to a hall) "wiAck 
he boilt at the pabUc charge belo# the senate^house 
by the Forom, called <the Porcian HaU.' 

The people, however, appear to have beea highly 
pleased with his behaviour in this office. For w^eil 
they erected bis statue in the temple of Health, they 
made no mention on the pedestal of his victories and 
his triumph, but the inscription was to this effect ; ^< lu 
honour of Cato the Censor, who, when the Roman com^ 
monwealth was dechning and leaning to decay, set it 
upright again by salutary discipline smd wise ordinances 
and institutions." 

Before this, he had ridiculed those who were fond 
of such honours, and said f ** They were not aware that 
they plumed themselves upon the workman^p of 
founders, statuaries, and painters, while the Roxinm^ 
bore about a more glorious image of him in their 
hearts." And to those who expressed their wonder 
that, while many persons of little note had their statues^ 
Cato had none, he replied ; *' He had much rather it 
should be asked, why he had not a statue, than why he 
had one." In short, he was of opinion that a good citi- 
zen should not even accept his due praise, uidess it 
tended to the advantage of the conmiunity. Yet, of all 
men, he was the most forward to commend himself: 
for he informs us that those who were guihy of misde-^ 
meanors, and afterward reproved for them, used to say, 
•^ They were excussd)le ; they were notCatos** ;" and 
that such as imitated some of his actions, but did it 
awkwardly, were called ' left-handed Catos.' He adds, 
" That the senate in dangerous times casttheir eyes 
upon him, as passengers in a ship- do upon the pilot ia 
a storm :" and << That, when he happened to be absent, 
they frequently deferred the consideration of matters d* 
importance." Thesei>articulars, indeed, are confirmed 
by other writers ; for his hfe, his eloquence, and his 
age, gave him great authttaty in Rome, 

3$ Thiu had his aame become proyerfaial (or m&rtfl ciQrr^toess. 
Witness, too, the 
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He was k good Either, a kind husband, and an eiccQ}- 
lent economist. And as he did not think the care of 
his family a mean and trifling thing, demanding only a 
i^perficial attention, it may be of use to give some ac- 
count of his conduct in that respect. 

He chose his wife rather for her family, than her 
&rtune ; persua:ded that, though women of both de- 
d^criptions have their pride and self-consequence, yet 
those of good families are more ashamed of any base 
action, and niore obedient to their husbands in every 
thing that is honourable. He used to say, that they 
Who beat their wives or children laid their sacrilegious 
bands on the most sacred things in ^e world ; and that 
lie preferred the character of a good husband to that of 
Q great senator. And he admired nothing more in So- 
crates than his having lived in an easy and quiet man- 
ner with an ill-tempered wife and stupid children* 
When he had a son born, no business however urgent^ 
except it related to the pubhc, could hinder him from 
being present while his wife washed and swaddled the 
infant. For, she suckled it herself; nay, she often 
gave the breast to her servants' babes, to inspire them 
With a biytherly regard for her own. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, Cato 
took upon himself the office of schoolmaster to his son, 
though he had a slave named Chilo, who was a respect- 
able grammarian and taught several other children^ 
But he did not choose (he informs us) that his sojo 
should be reprimanded by a slave, or pulled by the 
ears, if he hs^pened to be slow in learning ; or that he 
jshould be indebted to so mean a person for his educa- 
tion. He was, therefore, himself his preceptor in 
grammar, in law, and in the necessary exercises. For 
be taught him not only how to throw a dart, to fight 
band to hand, and to ride, but to box» to endure heat 
jand cold, and to swim in the roughest and most rapid 
parts of the river. He wrote histories for him, he farther 
acquaints us^ with his own hand in large characters ; 
)S0 that, without stilling out of his father's house, he 
might gain a knowledge of the illustriouii actions of tke 
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ancieiitB(»fliaii8findofthecifBt<>iiisofli]s^<:omitry. He 
was as careful not to utter an indecent word^ before 
hui flon, as he would hare been in the presence of the 
restal Ttr^ns ; neither did he erer bathe with him. A 
regard to decency in this respect was, indeed,^ at ^t 
time general among the Romans : for eren sons-in-law 
avoided bathing with their fathers-in-law, not choosing 
to appear undressed and naked before them. The 
Greeks however afterward taught them not to be so 
scrupulous in uncovering themselves, and they in their 
turn taught the Greeks to bathe naked even before the 
women. 

While Cato wasb adopting such excellent measures 
for forming his^ son to virtue, he found him naturally 
ductile bod) in genius and inclination ; but as his bo^ 
Was too weak to undergo much hardship, his father was 
obliged to relax the severity of his discipline, and to 
indulge him a little in point of diet. Yet even with 
this constitution he was an excellent soldier, and parti- 
cularly distinguished himself under Paulus ^milius in 
the battle s^inst Perseus. Upon this occasion his 
sword happening to be struck from his hand, the mois- 
ture of which prevented him from grasping^t firmly, 
he turned to some of his coippanions with deep con- 
cern, and implored their assistance in recovering it. 
He then rushed with them into the midst of the enemy, 
and having with extraordinaiy efforts cleared the place 
where the sword was lost, ne at last found it under 
heaps of arms and dead bodies of friends, as weO as 
enemies, piled upon each other". Paulus iEmilius 
admired this gallant action of the young man ; and 
there i$ a letter still extant, written by Oato fo his «on, 
in whicli he extremely commends his activity and high 
sense of honour expressed in the recovery of ttet 
sword. The young man afterward married Tertia, 
daughter to Paulus ^milius and sister to young Scipio ; 

39 How ttrong^lj does JoTenal press this most important pftrticiitar 
upon f parent's notice i 

Miunma deb$iwr piten reverentia, Aci 

(Sat. x\y 47 Y^ 

40 Sbe Uie Life of Paaln? iCmilius, toI. III. p. 28.* 
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the hondni^ of which alliance was as much owing to his 
own, as to his father's merit. Thus Cato's care in the 
education of his son answered the end proposed. 

He had many slaves whom he purchased among the 
captives taken in war, always choosing the youngest 
and such as were most capable of instruction, hke whelps 
0r colts that may be trained at pleasure. None of these 
slaves ever went into any other maa's house, except 
they were sent by Cato or his wife ; and if any of them 
was asked what his master was doing, he always answer- 
ed, " He did not know." For it was a rule with Cato, to 
have his slaves either employed in the house, or toleep; 
und he liked those best that slept the most kindly, 
believing that they were better tempered than otherfe 
who enjoyed less of that refreshment, and fitter for any 
kind of business. And, as he knew that slaves will 
stick at nothing to gratify their passion for women, he 
flowed them to have the company of his female slaves, 
Upon paying a certain price, but under a strict prohibi- 
tion of approaching any other women. 

When he was a young soldier, and as yet in low cir- 
qlimstances, he never found fault with any thing that 
was serve^d up to his table, but thought it a shame tO 
quarrel with a servant on account of his palate. Yet 
^flerward, when he was possessed of an easy fortuni^ 
nnd made entert;^inments for his friends and the princi* 
pal officers, as soon as dinner was over, he never failed 
fp correct with leathern thongs such of his slaves as had 
not given due attendance, or had. suffered any thing to 
be spoiled. He contrived means to raise quarrels 
^mong his servants, and to keep them at variance, ever 
^u^pecting and fearing some bad consequence from theiir 
unanimity ^'. And when any of them were guilty of a 
capital crime, he gave them a formal trial, and in the~ 
jflresence of their fellow-servants put them to death* 

As his thirst after wealth increased, and he found 
a|^culture rather amusing than profitable, he turned 
bis thoughts to surer dependencies ; and employed bi$ 

41 These wen» rarely discreditable iiutaocee of petty vfiXAtyf <st 
I078n BU&picjoD) ami wholly uowgrtby of a gr^at mtn* 
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BMMiey in purchasing pondS) hot-baths, places proper 
ibr fotters, and estates in good condition having pastnre- 
^nnd and wood-lands. From these he derived a great 
revenne ; '*sach a one, he osed to say, as Jupiter him* 
eelf could not disappmnt him of ^/' 

He practised the most blameable kind of usury, that 
^pon ships. His method was to insist, that those whom 
he furnished with money should take a great number 
into partnership. When they were full fifty of them 
and as many ships, he demanded one share for himself, 
to be managed, by ^uintio his freed-man, who sailed and 
trafficked adong with them. Thus, though his gain was 
considerable, he did not risk his capital, but only asnciaJI, 
part of it. 

He likewise lent money to such of his slaves, as chose 
it ; and they employed it in purchasing boys, who were 
subsequently instructed and fitted for service at Catd^s 
expense ; and being sold at the yearns end by auction, 
Cato took several of them himself at the price of the 
highest bidder, deducting it out of what he had lent. To 
incline his son to the same economy, he told him, ** That 
to diminish his substance was not the part of a man, but 
of a widow.'^ Tet he carried the thing to extravagance, 
when he ventured to assert, '' That the man truly won* 
derful and godlike, and fit to be registered in the lists of 
l^ory, was he, by whose accounts it should at last ap- 
pear that he had more than doubled what he had receir<> 
ed from his ancestors." 

When Cato was far advanced in years, there arrived 
at Rome two embassadors from Athens*^, Carneades 
the academic, and Diogenes the stoic. They were sent 
tio negotiate the remission of a fine of five hundred 
talents, which had been imposed on the Athenians for 
contumacy, by the Sicyonians, at the suit of the people 
AHi Oropus ^. Upon the arrival of these philosophers^ 



. 4a By bail-ttones, eice88iT« r»in$, dronej^ts, Ac.* 

43 Anlos GelliuB (vii. 14.) iMotions a third, Critolans the Peripatettp. 

44 The Athenian! had plundered the ci^of O^pos. Upov coxnr 
plaint made by the inhabitants, the affair wai referred to tlie detefnu- 
nation of the Sicyonians, and the Athenians net attending^ to juttifr 
theimelTcs were ilaed fiire bondred tateixts. See Suppt. Liv« kzviw 
ai.,miidJP^inKik.T4ta *^- 
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'such of the Rcmian youth as had a taste for learofa^ 
went to wait on them, and heard them with wonder 
9fkd delight. Above all, they were charmed with the 
graceful manners of Cameades ; the force of whose 
eloquence, accompanied by an adequate reputation, had 
drawn an audience of the ppUtest and most consider- 
able persons in Rome, and the sound of whose fame 
like a mighty wind had filled the whole city. The 
A^eport ran, that there was come from Greece a man of 
astonishing faculties, whose more than human powers 
could sooth and soflen the fiercest passions, and who 
had made so strong an impression upon their youth^ 
that forgetting all other pleasures and diversions they 
were quite seized by an enthusiastic love of philosophy. 

The Romans were transported to find it so ; nor could 
they without uncommon pleasure behold their sons thus 
fondly embrace the Grecian literature, and follow these 
wonderful teachers. But Cato, from the beginning, 
was alarmed at it. He no sooner perceived this passions 
for the Grecian learning begin to prevail, than he was 
afraid that the young men would turn their ambition 
that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence to that 
of deeds of arms. But when he found that the repu- 
tation of these philosophers rose still higher, and that 
their first speeches were translated*^ into Latin by 
Caius AciUus a senator of great distinction, who had 
earnestl3^ begged the favour of interpreting them, he 
lost all patience, and resolved to dismiss them upon 
some specious pretence. 

He went therefore .to the senate, and complained 
against the magistrates for detaining so long embassadors! 
who- would persuade the people to whatever they pleas- 
ed : " You ought," said he, " to determine their affair 
.as speedily as possible ; that returning to their schools 
they may declaim to the youth of Greece, and that ours 
may give attention as before to the laws and the magis- 

45 The translators of Plutarch have not suffered this testimonj, iu 
iVvour of translation^ to escape their notice. They even quote an- 
other instance of the honour, in which it was held ; when the Roman 
senate voted their thankji to Pompey, for having published a version ift 
some treatiseis of Hippocrates, &c. found in the stroog^-box cf JVIithi^- 
date!is4* 
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ii!ates.'^ This he dU, indneed not by any ptftknl^ 
pique to Cameades (which some suppose to hare been 
die case) but by his aversion from philosophy, and Us 
making it a point to show his contempt of the polite stu* 
dies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, he scrupled not 
to affirm, ** That Socrates himself was a prating seditiotfs 
ftUow, who used his utmost endeavours to tyrannise over 
his country by abolishing its customs, and drawing this 
people over to opinions contrary to the laws^.^' And, 
to ridicule the slow methods of Isocrates^ teaching, he 
said, *' His scholars grew old in learning their art, as if 
they intended to exercise it in pleading causes in the 
shades below." And to dissuade his son from those 
studies, he told him in a louder tone than could be 
expected from a man of his dige, and as it were in an 
oracular and prophetic way, " That when the Romans 
came thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian literature, 
Ahey would lose the empire of the world." But time 
has shown the vanity of that invidious assertion ; for 
Kome was never at a higher pitch of grandeur, tha& 
when she was most perfect in the Grecian erudition*^ 
and most attentive to all kinds of learning*''. 

Neither was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philoso- 
phers alone ; he looked upon the physicians, also, with 
a suspicious eye. He had heard, it seems, of the answer 
which Hippocrates gave the king of Persia, when he 
sent for him and offered him a reward of many talents ; 
*" I will never make use of my art in favour of the bar- 
barians , who are enemies to the Greeks. ' ' Tlus (he said) 
was an oath, which all the physicians had taken, and he 
therefore advised his son to beware of them all. He add- 
ed, that he himself had written a little treatise, in which 

46 Sorely, as M. Kicard observes, a most unjust censure ! as uo ojt^ 
could show more respect to the laws tlian he, who refused to break 
them by escaping frooa prison— even to save his life. The customs 
aod opinions, which he sought to supersede, were notoriously perni* 
cjous ; and in endeavouring to effect his purpose, he used only the le*- 
gitimate arms of persuasion and example.** 

47 Rome had indeed a very extensive empire in the Aagostaa age, 
but at the same time she haa lost her ancient constituHon aod her li^ 
berty. Not that the learning of the Romans contributed to that Joss: - 
their irreligion, their luxury, an4 their corruption occasioned it. 
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he bdd set dowa his own method of cure ^ and the re^- 
men he prescribed, when any of his family were sick i 
that he never recommended fasting, but sdlowed them 
kerbs with duck, pigeon, or hare ; snch kinds of &et 
being light and suitable for sick people, having no in* 
convenience except that of producing dreams ; and that 
with these remedies, and this regimen, he had preserv* 
l^d himself and his family. But his self-sufficiency in 
this respect did not go unpunished ; for he lost both his 
wife and his son. He himself, indeed, by his strong 
make and good habit of body lasted long ; so that even 
when old, he frequently indulged his inclination for the 
siex, and at an unseasonable age took a young woman to 
wife^ 

This was on the following pretence : After the death 
of his wife, he married his son (as mentioned above) to 
the daughter of Paulus iEmilins, the sister of Scipio ; and 
continued himself a widower, but had a young female 
slavethat came privately to his bed. It could not however 
remain long a secret in a small house, with a daughter- 
in-law in it ;. and one day as the favourite slave seemed 
haughtily to flaunt by in this contracted mansion^, 
young Cato gave her a severe look and turned his back 
upon her, but said not a word. The old man was soon 
informed of this circumstance, and finding that this kind of 
conunerce displeased his son, and his daughter-in-law, 
he did not expostulate with them, nor take the least notice. 
Next morning he went to the Forum, according to custom, 
with his friends aboot him ; and as he walked along he 
called aloud to one Salonius, who had been his secretary 
and was now one of his train, and asked him, " Whether 
or not he had provided a husband for -his daughter ?" 
Upon his answering, ^' That he had not, and should not 

48 Cato was a complete quack. His medical receipts, vrhich maj 
be found in his Treatise upon Conntrj-affairs, are either very simple or 
very dauserous ; and fasting, which he exploded, is better than them 
all. Duck, pigeon, and hare, which (if we ma^ believe Plutarch) he 
gave his sick people as a light diet, are certainly the strongest and 
most indigestible kinds of food, and their procfacing dreams w«re a 
proof of it. He has even preserved the formula, § 160., of a charm for 
(tislocations ! 

49 llh Pater Rec torque deOm^ cfit dextra irisulcit 
JgrUbus armata est, qui mUu eoncUtii orbem, 
Jnduitur tavri/aciem. (Orio. MM. »» 8i2J , , ,^ 
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ii^<mt drntulting hU best friesd *^" Calo mi^ '^ WJijf 
then I have found oat a very fit oae for har, if ake co 
bear with the disparity of 8^ ; for in other respects lie 
is imezceptionable, bat he is very, rerj old." SaloBiM 
replying^ *^ That he left the disposal <m her .entirely to 
him, for she was under his protection, and had no de- 
pendence but upon his bounty ;*' Cato without finther 
ceremony sud, " Then I will be your son-in-law." The 
man at first, as may easily be imagined, was astonished 
at the proposal ; believing Cato past the time of life fer 
marrying, and knowine himself to be far beneath an d* 
liance wiUi a family, which had been honoured with the 
consulate and a triumph. But when he saw that Cato 
was in earnest, he embraced the offer with joy, and tiie 
Inarria^-contract was ngned as soon as they reached 
the Forum. 

While they were busied in preparing for the nuptids, 
young Cato taking his relations with him went and ask- 
ed his father : '^ What offence he had coounitted, that 
be was goii^ to put a mother-in-law upon him ?" Upon 
which Cato exclaimed, *^ Ask not such a question, my 
son ; for, instead of being offended, 1 have reason to 
praise your whole conduct : { am only desirous of 
having more suECh sons, and leaving more such citizens, 
to my country." But this answer is said to have been, 
given, long betbre, by Pisistratus the Athenian tyrant : 
who when he had sons by a former wife already grown 
up, married Timonassa of Argos, by whom he is stated 
to have had two sons more, lophon and Thessalus. 

By this wife Cato had a son, whom he called after his 
mother's father Salonins. As for his eldest son Cato, 
he died in his praetorship. His father often mentions 
him in his writings, as a brave and worthy man. He 
bore his loss however with the moderation of a philoso- 
jpher, applying himself with his usual activity to affairs 
of state. For he did not, like Lucius Lucullus at a 
subsequent period and Metellus Pius, think age an ex- 
emption from the service of the public, but considered 
that service as his indispensable duty ; nor yet did he 
behave as Scipio Africanus had ddne, who finding him-^ 
self opposed by envy in his course of glory quitted the 
administration, and spent the remaii^4«Kv0f.his days in in- 
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ft^tioD. Biit> as ofietiMDioojsiiis that the most lioBOur* 
dble dealh was to die in podsession of soyereign power, 
ae Cate esteemed that the most honourable old <ige, 
wlueh was spent in serving the commoaiwealth. The 
«mns^nents, in which he passed his leisure hours, were 
writixig books and tilling the ground ; and this is the 
teason of our haying so many treatises on yarious sub- 
jects, and histories of his composing^. 

In his younger days he applied himself to agriculture, 
with a yiew to profit ; for he used to say, that he had 
only two ways of increasing his income, labour and par- 
simony : but, as he grew old, he regarded it solely in 
the light of theory and amusement. He wrote a book 
conGerning country-afiairs ^^, in which among other 
things he gives rules ^r making cakes and {»eseryiog 
fruit ; for he was desirous to be thought curious and 
pnrticular in every thing. He kept a better table in the 
country, than in the town ; for he always invited some 
of his acquaintance in the neighbourhood to sap with 
him. With these he passed the time in cheerful con* 
yersation, making himself agr^eaUe not only to those 
of his own age, but to the young ; for he had a thorough 
knowledge of the world, and had collected a. variety of 
facts and anecdotes, that were highly entertaimng. He 
looked upon the table, as one of the best means of 
forming friendships ; and, at his, the conversation gene- 
rally turned upon the praises of great and excellent 
men among the Romans : of the profligate and the 
unworthy no mention was made ; for he would not allow 
in his company one word, eiUier good or bad, to be 
spoken of them". 

The last service, which he is said to have rendered the 
public, was the destruction of Carthage. The youi^r 

50 Beside npward of a hundred and fifty orations, wfaicb he left be- 
hind biiD» he wrote a Treatise upon Military Discipline, and Books of 
Antiquities : in two of these heeiamines the foundation of the cities of 
Italy ; the other five contained the Roman, history, particularly a nar- 
ratif e of the first and second Punic wars. 

51 De Re RmUcSl This is the only work of his. that remains entire. 
Among other ^curious and particuTar*' subjects, it treats of the fhtting; 
of geese, poultry, and pieeons ! &c.* 

&SeeHor,S|it.£I.YT.71,*c.» 
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Scipio, indeed^ gave the fimsUng fltreke to that w<ffhz 
hot it was undertaken chiefly hy the advice, and at die 
instance of Cato. The occasion of the war was as fol* 
lows : the Carthaginians and Massinissa king of NQmtdia 
being at war with each other, Cato was despatched into 
Africa to investigate the causes of the quarrel. Massi- 
nidsa from the first had been a friend to the Romans ; and 
the Carthaginians had been admitted into their allian^^ 
aftey the signal overthrow which they received from 
Scipio the elder, but upon terms which deprived tfaesf 
of a considerable part of their dominions, and imposed 
a heavy tribute^. When Cato arrived at Carthage, he 
feund that city not in the exhausted and humble condi^ 
tion which the Romans imagined, but full of men-fiMo 
bear arms, abounding in money, arms, and warlike stores^ 
and not a little elated by the thought of its being so weU 
^provided. He concluded, therefore, that it was now 
time for the Romans to endeavour to settle the points in 
dispute between the Numidians and Carthage ; and that 
if they did not soon make themselves masters of that 
city, which as their old enemy retained strong resent- 
ments of the usage she had lately received, and was pro* 
digiously increased in power, they would soon be ex- 
posed to all their former dangers. For this f eason he 
returned in all haste to Rome, where he mformed tiie 
senate, '* That the defeats and other misfortunes, which 
had happened to the Carthaginians, had not so mnch 
drained them of their forces, as cured them of their folly : 
and that in all probability, instead of a weaker, they 
had made them a more skilful enemy. That their war 
with the Numidians was only a prelude to future com- 
bats with the Romans ; and that the late peace was a 
mere name, for they had considered it only as a suspen- 
sion of arms, of which they were willing to avail them^ 

53 Or rather, say the late editors of Amy^t'a Fi%nch tranalatioo, 
* to a peace;* as they never were admitted to make with the Roman? 
an offensive and defensive, or even a simpler defensive alliance.* 

54 Scipio Africanus obli&:ed the Carthaginians, at the conclasion of 
the second Panic war, A. tJ. C. 5S3., to deliver up their fleet to the Ro- 
mans, to cede to MassiniMapartof Syphaz*8 dQinmion?, and to pav 
into the public tr«aiur]r ten thousand talents* 
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sthes merely tiU tkey had a Aroaralvte i^partimitir of 
renewing the war." 

At the coQclusion of his speech (it is said) he sho^k 
the lap of his gown^and purposely dropped some Libyan 
figs ; and when he found the senaton^ admired them for 
their size and beauty, he told them, " That the country 
where they grew was but three days' sail from Rome-" 
But what is a stronger instance of his enmity to Carthage, 
he never gave his opinion in the senate upon any point 
Vrhatever, without adding these words, " And my opi- 
nion is, that Carthage should be destroyed ^." Publius 
Scipio, suraamed Nasica, made it a point to maintain the 
contrary, and concluded all his speeches thus, «* And my 
opinion is, that Carthage should be left standing.** This 
illustrious man most probably, perceiving the people 
hurried by feelings of insolence into the most wanton 
excesses, so that in the pride of prosperity they could 
iK)t be restrained by the senate, but by their overgrown 
power were able to draw the government what way they 
pleased, thought it best that Carthage should reiQain 
to curb and moderate their presumption. For he saw, 
that the Carthaginians were not strong enough to con- 
quer the Romans, and yet were too respectable to be 
despised by them. On the other hand Cato deemed it 
dangerous, while the people were thus inebriated and 
giddy with power, to suffer a city which had always 
been great, and which was now grown sober and wise 
through its misfortunes, to lie watching every advantage 
against them. It appeared to him, therefore, the wisest 
course to have all outward perils removed from the 
commonwealth, that it might be at leisure to guard 
against internal corruption. 

Thus Cato, we are told, occasioned the third and last 
war against the Carthaginians. But as soon as it began, 
he died, having first prophesied of the person that should 
put an end to it ; who was then a young man, and had 
only a tribune's command in the army, but was giving 
extraordinary proofs of his conduct and valour. The 
news of these exploits being brought to Rome, Cato 
cried out, 

^5 I&nce JMinda est Carthago pftsaed Into a spectes ^f provei^^\^ 
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Ha igOie goal of council; 

The rest ike sliadovrs glide (56). 

This, Scipio soon confirmed by his actions. ^ 

Cato left one son by his second wife (who, as we 
have already observed, was sumamed Salonius) and 9 
grandson by the son of his first wife, who died before 
lam^ Salonius died in his praetorship, leaving a son 
named Marcus, who came to be consul, and who wa^ 
die £ither " of Cato the philosopher, the best and mo3t 
illustrious man of his time. 

56 This Terse is bj Homer applied to Tiresias, Od. %, 495., where 
Circe, advises Uljsses to visit the shades.* 

57 The pedigree stands thus : 

Cato the Censor 

Cato Salonius by bis second marnagi& 
Marcus Cato the consnt 
Cato of Utic.a* the philosophej*. 
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ARISTIDES AND CATO 

COMPARED. 



Having thus given a detail of the most memorable 
actions of these eminent men, if we compare the whole 
life of the one with that of the other it will not be easy 
to discern the difference between them, the eye being 
attracted by so many striking resemblances. But if we 
distinctly examine the several parts of their lives, as w^ 
do a poem or a picture, we shall find in the first place 
this common to them both, that they rose to high star 
tions and great honour in their respective common- 
wealths, not by the help of family-connexions, but 
merely by their own virtue and abilities. It is true thatj 
when Aristides raised himself, Athens was not in her 
grandeur, but the demagogues and chief magistrate? 
were men of moderate and neatly equal fortunes. For 
6state9 of the highest class were then only five hundred 
medimni ; of those of the second order, who were 
knights, three hundred ; and of those of the third order, 
who were called Zeugitae, two hundred*. But Catp 
&pm a little vills^e and a country-life launched into th^ 
Roman government, as into^a boundless ocean, at a 
time when it was not conducted by the Curii, the Fa- 
bricii, and the Hostilii, nor received for its magistrates 
and orators men of narrow circumstances, who worked 
with their own hands from the plough and the spade ; 
hut was accustomed to regard considerations of family> 
opulence, distributions among the people, and servilily 
in courting their favour : Sot the Romans^ elated witti 

^B Sf b the VS^ 9{ Solatb vrf. Iv p, «If rifed by ^uu^ 1 1: 
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tbeir pawer and importance, loyed to bumble tbo 
who stood candidates for the hi^ offices of state. 
it was not the same thing to be rivalled by a ThemisliQ^ 
cles, who was neither distinguished by birth nor fortune 
(for he b said not to have been worth more than three, 
or at the ^lost five talents, when he first ^phed himself 
to public affairs) as to have to contest with a Scipio 
Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Qjaintius Flaminius 
without any assistance or support, except a tongue ac» 
customed to speak with freedom in the cause of justice^. 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten, tiiat c(hu^ 
manded at Marathon and Plataeae ; whereas Cato was 
chosen one of the two consuls, from a number of com-^ 
petitors ; and one of the two censors, though opposed 
by seven candidates, and those some of the nobler and 
most illustrious men in Home. 

It should be observed likewise, that Aristides was 
never principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the 
chief honour of the victory at Marathon, Themistoclesof 
that at Salamis, and the palm of the important day at 
Platasse (as Herodotus informs us) was adjudged to Pan- 
sanias. Nay, even the second place was disputed with 
Aristides by Sophanes, Aminias, Callimachus, smd Cy-< 
nasgirus, who eminently distinguished themselves upon 
diat occasion. On the other hand, Cato not only stood 
first in courage and conduct during his own consulate^ 
and in the war with Spain ; but when he acted at Ther- 
mopylae only a|i a tribune, under the auspicea of ssa* 
^ther, he gained the glory of the victory : for it was he 
that unlocked the pass for the Romans to rush upon 
Antiochus, and that brought the war upon the back of 
the king, who attended o^y to what was before hinif 
That victory, which was manifestly the work of Cato, 
drove Asia out of Greece, and sul)sequently opened 9 
passage for Scipio to that continent. 

Both of them were equally victorious in war, but 
Aristides miscarried in the administration , being banished 

S& M. Ricard justly obiBenres* that if Platarch sliow»«oy parttftliij 

in thii passage, it cerninly is not in fsvovcr of the Greek ; moo^ life 

haa beeo frequently chaiwed with that pio|)ea8it|c,suid mifht hwe* If 

any where, have indttlged ft with impunity in favour of ArisUd(BS> Otte 

' of tUt greatest and most virtuons men of antiquity." 
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and opptess* by. the faction of Themistocteis^ ; while 
Cato, though he had for antagonists ahnost all the great- 
est and most powerful men in Rome, who kept contend-^ 
ing with him even in his old age, like a skilml wrestler 
always held his footing. Oflen impeached before th^ 
people, and often the manager of an impeachment, hd 
generally succeeded in his prosecution of others, and 
was never himself condemned, secure in that bulwark 
of life, the defensive and offensive arniour of eloquence ; 
and to this, much morfe justly than to fortune or his 
guardian genius, we may ascribe his having maintained 
his dignity unblemished to the last. For Antipater be- 
stowed a similar encomium upon Aristotle the philoso- 
pher, in what he wrote concerning him after his death., 
that among his other quahties he had the very extra- 
ordinary one of persuading people to whatever he 
pleased. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths 
is the chieFexcellence of man, admits riot a doubt ; and 
it is generally agreed, that the art of governing a family 
is no small ingredient in that excellence*. For a city 
which is only a collection and system of families, cannot 
generally prosper unless its constituent families be flou- 
rishing. And Lycurgus, when he banished gold and 
silver out of Sparta, and gave the citizens instead of it 
money made of iron that had been spoiled for other 
uses by the fire, did not design to excuse them from at* 
tending to frugality, but only to preverit luxury, which 
is a tumour and inflammation caused by riches, that 
every one might have the greater abundance of the ne« 
cessaries and conveniences of life. From this establish- 
ment it appears, that he saw farther than any other le^- 
gislator ; since he was sensible, that every society ha§ 
more to apprehend from its needy, than from its wealthy 
members. For this reason, Cato was as attentive to 
the management of his domestic concerns, as to thai of 

60 This howeyer will not be imputed to Aristides as a fault, when 
we recollect tiie merit which attracted, the malignity which impelled, 
t^nd the ease which accompanied, the ban of the ostracism.* 

61 Sed the early chapters of Aristot. Polit. How often indeed haris 
deranged finances, a consequence perhaps of the private improyldence 
/jf the ihinlster, l^a t9 the rain of mighty empires !* . .»»..,. 
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public afisirs ; and not only increased Wk own esta^ 
bat became a guide to others in economy and agricoi-' 
lure, concerning wbich he collected many tifiefnl rnles. 
But Aristides by his indigence brought a disgrace 
upon justice itself, as if it were the rui» and impover- 
ishment of &milies, and a quality profitable to any one 
rather than the owner. Hesiod, however, has abun- 
dantly exhorted us both to equity and to frugality, and 
inveighs against idleness as the source of injustice^. 
The same is well represented by Horner^ : 

The culture of the field, domestic cares, 
Wbich reitr the smiiiog progeny, no charms 
Could boast for me : *twa8 mine, to view with joy 
The galfant ship, to hear the tale of war, 
To point the polith*d spear, and hurl the laoce. 

By which the poet intimates, that those who neglect 
tluBir own affairs generally support themselves by vi- 
olence and injustice. For what the physicians say of 
oil (that used outwardly it is beneficial, but pernicious 
when taken inwardly) is not applicable to the just man ; 
neither is the statement correct, that he is useful to 
others, and unprofitable to himself and his family. The 

1 politics of Aristides seem therefore to have beea da- 
ective in this respect, if it be true (as most writers as- 
sert) that he left not enou^ either for the portions of 
his daughters, or for the expenses of his funeral. 

Thus Cato's family produced praetors and consuls to 
the fourth generation, for his grandsons and their chil- 
dren bore mfe highest offices ^ whereas, though Aristi- 
des was one of the most eminent men in Greece, yet 
the most distressful poverty prevailing among his de- 
sc^dants, some of them wete forced to support tiuua- 
Selves by jugglers' tricks, others to receive public alms ; 
and not one of theqn entertained a feeling, or a senti- 
ment, worthy of the^r illustrious ancestor. 

This point, it is true, is liableto some dispute ; for po- 
verty is not dishonourable in itself, but only when it is 

62 Plutarch here refers to a line of that poet. tUaded to befoTC jh 
the beginning of his Life of Solon, rol. L p. 200.* 
€3 0d. ur.;S22. 
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the eff^t of icBeness, itAmxpermcey porodii^ity, and 
jfolfy. And when on the contrary it is associated with 
all the virtues in the sober» the industrious, the just, and 
the valiant statesman, it speaks a noble and elevated 
mind. For, an attention to little things renders it impos* 
sihle to do any thing that is great : neither can he pro* 
vide for the wants of others, whose own are numerous 
and craving. The main provision for a statesman is, 
not riches but a contented mind, which requiring no 
superfluities for itself, leaves a man at full liberty to 
serve the commonwealth. God is absolutely exempt 
from wants ; and the virtuous man, in proportion as he 
reduces his wants, approaches nearer to the Divine 
Perfection. For as a body well framed for health needs 
nothing exquisite, either in food or clothing ; so a rational 
way of living, and a well-governed family, demand only 
a very moderate support. Our possessions, indeed, 
should be proportioned to the use we make of them ; 
he that amasses much, and uses but little, is far from 
being satisfied with his abundance : for if, while he is 
solicitous to increase it, he has no desirejof those things 
which wealth can procure, he is foolish ; and if he does 
desire, and yet out of meanness of spirit will not allow 
hitnself to enjoy them, he is miserable. 

I would fain ask Cato himself, << If riches are to be 
enjoyed, why, when possessed of ipuch, he plumed him- 
self upon being satisfied with little ?" If it be a com- 
mendable thing (as indeed it is) to be contented with 
coarse bread, and such wine as our^servants and labour- 
ing people drink, and not to covet purple and elegantly* 
plaistered houses ; then Aristides, Epaminondas, Manius 
Curius, and Caius Fabricius were perfectly right, in 
neglecting to acquire what they did not think it proper to 
use. For it was by no means necessary that a man who 
like Cato could make a dehcious meal on turnips, and 
loved to boil them himself while his wife baked the 
bread, should talk so very much about a farthing, and 
write by what means a man might soonest grow rich. 
Simplicity and frugality indeed are then only great things^ 
when .they free the mind from all desire and care about 
superfluities. Hence it was, that Aristides in the trial 
of Callias said, "None should be ashamiej jO^jj^ye^^, 
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W those that were poor against &eir wills : they » vAto 
like himself were poor out of cbcdce, might glory in it«" 
For it is ridiculous to suppose, that the poverty of Arid- 
tides was to be imputed to sloth ; sioce he might wiA- 
out the least baseness have raised himself to opulence, 
by the spoil of a single barbarian, or the plunder of % 
single tent. But enough of this. 

As to military achievements, those of Cato added but 
little to the Roman empire, which was already very ex- 
tensive ; whereas the battles of Marathon^ Salamis, and 
Plataeae, the most glorious and important actions of the 
Greeks, are numbered among those of Aristides^. And 
surely Antiochus is not worthy to be mentioned with 
Xerxes, nor the demolishing of the walls of the Spa* 
nish towns with the destruction of so many thousands of 
barbarians both by sea and^and. Upon these signal 
occasions, Aristides was inferior to none in real service ; 
but he left the glory and the laurels, as he did the 
wealth, to others who bad more need of them, because 
he was above them. 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually boasting and giv- 
ing himself the preference to others, though in one of 
his pieces he says, *' It is absurd for any person either 
to commend, or to depreciate himself:" but I think the 
man, who is often praising himself, less complete in vir- 
tue than the modest man, who does not even wish to be 
praised by others. For modesty is a very proper ingre- 
dient in the mild and engaging manner necessary for a 
statesman ; on the other hand, he who -demands extra- 
ordinary respect is difficult to please, and liable to envy. 
Cato was very subject to this fault, and Aristides entirely 
free from it. For Aristides, by co-operating with his 
enemy Themistocles in his greatest actions, and being 
as it were a guard to him while he had the command, 
restored the affairs of Athens ; whereas Cato, by coun- 

64 Here, perhaps, a little of the Grecian biographer beffioB to ap- 
pear. For had he not before stated, that Aristides divided the glory 
of Marathon and Platsese wiih nine others? And yet, it must be admit- 
ted, he was certainly entitled to more than his numerical quota of 
that glory. In their conduct likewise toward their respective enemies, 
Themistocles and Scipio, mentioned below, the Homan falls infifiitelv 
below the Athenian hero.* 
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femdi^ Scipicr, nearly blasted and ruined that expedi^ 
tianof his against Carthage, which brought down the 
beibre-^invincible AnnibaL Nay, he continued to raise 
suspicions against him, and to persecute him with calum- 
nies, till at last he drove him out of Rome, and got his 
brother stigmatized with the shameful crime of having 
embezzled the public money. 

As for temperance, which Cato always extolled as 
the highest of virtues, Aristides preserved it in its utmost 
purity and perfection ; while Cato, by marrying so much 
beneath himself and at an unseasonable time of life, stood 
justly impeached in that respect. For it was by no 
means decent, at his advanced age, to bring home to 
his son and daughter-in-law a young wife, the daughter 
of his secretary, a man who received wages from the 
public. Whethei* he did it merely to gratify his appe- 
tite, or to revenge the affront which his sob bad ofifered 
to his favourite slave, both the thing and the pretext 
were dishonourable. And the reason which he gave to 
his son, was ironical and groundless. For if he Was dC'- 
sirous of having more children like him, he should have 
looked out previously for some woman of family, and not 
have deferred the thoughts of marrying £^in, till his 
commerce with so mean a creature was detected; xind 
after it was detected, he ought to have chosen for his 
tather-in-law, not one who wotild most readily accept 
his proposals, but one whose aHieince would have done 
him the greatest honour. 
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LIFE 

OF 

t^HILOPCEMEN. 

SUMMARY. 

His birth and education : personal appearance ; character 
and pursuits. His first campaigns^ and other employ- 
ments, . His taste for study. He goes to the assistance 
of Megalopolis, His first exploit. He is rtounded by a 
javelin : his fortitude upon the occasion. He serves in 
Cret^ and upon his retumis elected general of the horse. 
He Wis the general of the enemies* cavalry. Sketch of 
the Jichman league. Changes introduced by Philopcsrn en 
in the arming and manoBuvring of the troops. He directs 
the prevalent passion for luxury to military equipage: 
gains a victory oiferMachanidas, tyrant ofLacedcemon : 
and kills him with his own hand. Honour paid to him at 
the Achoean games. High opinion entertained of him by 
strangers^. He recovers Messenefrom the tyrant Jfabis : 
at the earnest entreaty of the Gortynians, passes into Crete; 
and by that measure offends the MegalopolitanSy who hoW' 
ever are prevented by theAchoeansfram declaring him an 
outlaw. He is worsted at sea by Jfabis ; but defeats him 
twice on land in return, within a very few days. He draws 
Lacedoemon into the Achcean league : refuses the mugnifi- 
Qent presents sent him by that state : defends Sparta 
againstFlaminius andDiophanes; but subsequently treats 
it with great severity. He opposes the ascendency y which 
the Romam affect over the Achceans : he goes to attack 
Dinocrates : is taken captive and throTsm into prison. 

^ Grief of the Achaans on receiving this intelligence, an^ 
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plan^td effisct his rikase. He ispmsoned by Dinocratea. 
His death avenged by the Adhasans, His interment: 
hmcurs decreed io his memory* 



At Mantinea there was a man of great quality and 
power named Cassander', who, heing obliged "by a re- 
verse of fortune to quit his own country, went and set- 
tled at Megalopolis. He was induced to ^ there, 
chiefly by the friendship which subsisted between hitn 
and Crausis^ the father of Philopcemen, who was in all 
respects an extraordinary character. While his friend 
tived, he had ^1 that he could wish ; and, being destr* 
ous ailer his death to make some return for his hospi- 
tality, he educated his orphan son, in the saone manner 
as Homer says Achilles was educated by Phoenilc, and 
formed him from his infancy to generous sentiments and 
royal virtues. 

But, when he was past the years of childhood, Ecde- 
ioaus and Demophanes^ had him principally under then* 
care. They were both Megalopolitans ; who having 
learned the Academic pfailosoiphy of Arcesilaus^ applied 
it,above all the men of their time, to action and affairs 
of 8te{e. They delivered their country from tyranny, 
by providing persons privately to take off Aristodemus ; 
assisted Aratus* in driving out Nicocles, the tyrant of 
Sicyon : and at the request of the people of Cyr^ie, 
ivbose gov^timent was in great disorder °, sailed thither^ 

,y 

i Pauganias (leiii. 49.) and Strabo call him *Cleander;* and some 
MSS. of Plutarch agree with them. So it is, likewise, in the transla- 
tion of Guarini. (L.) Mantinea and Megalopoh's were cities in Arcu- 
<)ia. Phitopoemeu was contemporary with T. Q. Flaminius, with 
whom he is here compared, and gave lessons to Poljbius in the art of 
government.* 

2 He is called Craugis in Pausanias, in the inscription of a statue of 
fhilopoemen at Te^aese, and in an ancient collection of Epigrams. 

3 In Paosanias their names are Ecdelus and Megalophanes. 

4 Arcesilaus was founder of the Middle Academj, and made some 
Alterations in the doctrine which had previously prevailed. 

5 See bis Life, in the sequel of this work.* 

6 This, it appears from history, was fr^uently the case. Plato had 
refused to be their legislator, on accoant of theJr excessive prosp^rit)'. 
Sefe below, in the Lite of Lncullus.* 
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settled it <m fte fonndi^oh of geoSkws, and thos^ou^ly 
regulated the commo&wtokh. Bat, omong all their me- 
morable actions, they valued themeelves most upon the 
education of Philopoemen ; as having rendered him, 
by the principles of philoM^hy, a common benefit to 
Gre^e. And indeed, as he came the last of so many 
excellent generals,Gre6ce loved him extremely like the 
child of her old age, and with his grovring reputatioii 
enkoged his power. For which reason, a certain Ro- 
man calls him ^ The last of the Greeks ;' meaning, ths^ 
Greece had not produced one illustrious man, or one 
that was worthy of her, after him. 

His visage was not very homely'', as some imagine it 
to have been ; for we see his statue still remaining at 
Delphi. As for the mistake of his hostess at Megara^ 
it is said to have arisen from his easiness of behaviour 
and the simplicity of his garb. She, having intelli- 
gence that the genersd of the Achasans^ was coming to 
her house, was in great care and hurry to provide his 
aupper, her husband happening to be out of the way. 
In the mean time, Philopcemen arrived ; and, as lus 
habit was ordinary, she took him for one of his own 
servants or a courier, and desired him to assist her in 
the business of the kitchen. He presently threw off hie 
cloak,, and began to cleave seme wood ; when the mas- 
ter of the house returning, and seeing him so employed* 
said, ** What is the meaning of this, Philopoemen ?^' to 
which he replied, in broad Doric, <M am paying the 
fine of my deformily.*' Titus Flaminius, rallying him 
one day upon his make, said, " What fine hands and 
legs you have ! but then you have no belly :" and he 

7 Pftasanias assures as, that his visage was homely (which is the.ob- 
yioas inference, indeed, of the Megarensiaa anecdote), butatthesaoie 
time declares, that in point of size and strength no man in Peioponne. 
aos exceeded Jttm. (viii. 49.) 

8 The wprd Axoioi, in its most general sense, was taken for the 
whole popi|ilation of Greece between Macedon and the isthmus of Cc 
rintfa. 8e^ Homer, &c. : here, however, as well as in the Lives of Fe* 
lopidas and Aratus, it is more specifically applied to tJte inhatthinta of 
that part of Peloponnesus (formerly called iKgialos} bordering' on the 
Cortntbian gulf, between Patr» and 8103^00, and ot wfaicb the capital 
was Conntb. Th«se were thef, front whom the celebrated Les^. 
took it9 nttfne.* , 
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w^r indeed, very slender in the wftisl. TUs railefy, 
iiowerer, might rather be referred to the condition of 
bis fortune : for he had good soldiers, both horse and 
foot, but very often wanted money to pay (item. These 
Ivories are subjects of disputation in the -schools'. 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of honour 
Were too much attended with roughness and passion. 
Epaminondas was the person, whom he proposed for 
his pattern ; and he succeeded in imitating his activity, 
bis shrewdness, and his contempt of riches ; but his 
choleric contentious humour prevented his attaining the 
mildness, gravity, and candour of that eminent man in 
political disputes ; so that he seemed rather £^ foi^war, 
than for the civil adminisiration. From a child, indeed, 
he was fond of every thing in the military way, and 
readily entered into the exercises which tended to that 
purpose, those of riding (for instance) and handling of 
arms. As he seemed well-formed likewise for wrest- 
ling, his friendfr and governors advised him to improve 
himself in that art; which gave him occasion to ask, 
'* Whether that species of exercise would be injurious 
to his proficiency as a soldier ?" They told him the 
truth ; that the habit of body and manner of hfe, the 
diet and exercise, of a soldier and a wrestler were radi- 
cally different : that the wrestler must have much sleep 
and full. meals, .with stated times of exercise and rest, 
every little departure from his rules being extremely 
prejudicial ; whereas the soldier should be prepared for 
the most irregular changes of living, and should chiefly 
endeavour to bring himself to bear the want of food 
^nd sleep without dilBculty. Philopoemen, hearing 
this, not only avoided and derided the exercise of wrest- 
ling himself; but subsequently, when he came to be 
general, to the utmost of his power exploded the whole 
^rt by every mark of disgrace and expression of con- 
tempt ; satisfied that it rendered persons, who were the 
most fit for war, quite unable to fight on necessary oc- 
imsions. 

e Where every subject, political, tuatorical and moral, WM discus- 
^. Plutarch's * Morals* indeed, as they are called, are only a co!^ 
IfectioQ of his disquisitioitt, delivered tb general or select audretfCe? iu 
Oi|fe^e or at Rdme.* Digitized by VjUUV le 
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Wh^ Us govMiors asd prec«pldrt haj ^ttSM 
^eir dttige, he engaged in diese j^mube iaewaoiie 
into Lacmiia, which the city of Megalopolis made fiur 
the sake of booty ; and m these' he was sure to be Uie 
first to march out, and the last to return. 

His lekore he spent either in the chase, which in-» 
isreased both his strength and activity, or in the tilk^ 
of the field ; for he had a handsome estate twenty far* 
longs from the city, to which he went erery^y afier 
dinner, or after topper : and at night he threw himself 
npon an ordinary mattress, and slept m one of the la« 
bonrers. £arly in the moming he rose and went to 
work along with his Tine-dressers or plooghmen ; after 
which he returned to the toten^and emjiloyed his time 
about the public affairs with his friends and with the 
magistiiites. What he gained in the wars, he l^d out 
upon horses or anns, or in the redeemii^ of captives : 
but he endeavoured to improve hk own estate the just- 
est way in the woiid, 1 mean by agriculture*''. Neither 
ffid he apply himself to U in a cursory manner, but in 
&e full conviction, that the-^aurest im^not to touch 
what belongs to others is io take care of one's own". 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses, and 
studying the writings, of ph^sophers ; but selected 
»ich, as he thou^t might assist his progress in virtue. 
Among the poetical images in Homer, he att^^ed to 
those which seemed to excite and encourage valour : 
and, as to other authors, he was most conversant in the 
Tactics of Evangelus*^, and in the Histories of Alex- 

10 Columella sajs, * agriculture is next a-kin to philosophy.* It does 
iQdeed, affi>rd a person who is capable of speculation an opportuni- 
ty of meditating upon nature; and such meditations enlai^e me mind, 
(L.) He afterward oaentions it, as *tbe oniy- method of improriar 
ooe^s fortune noble in itself, and fit for a gentleman to pursue.* And 
it has, fortunately for England, so appeared of late (1806) to some of 
her most illustrious characters.* 

1 1 See a similar idea, and (ha sentiment will bear repetition* in the 
j^arallel of Arisddes and Cato, p. 230.* 

12 This author is mentioned by Arian, who himself wrotA a Di9> 
course upon Tactics. He observes that the treatise of Evaneeiiiis, like 
those of many others on that subject (Polybius, Eupolemus, ^>hicrates, 

^idoniu8,&c.)t were become of little use in his time, because they had 
Knitted several thwga as sufficiently knows ia their days, wlu^h now- 
Digitized by CjOOQIC 



mi^ ; beifig persuaded that leamkig AtntM conda^ 
to action, and not be regarded as mere pastima^ an«l« 
^eless fund for talk. In the »tudj of tactics, he neg* 
lect^ those plems and diagrams which are drawn^upon 
{>aper, 4md exemplified the rules in the field : considefu 
Ing with himself as he travelled, and pointing out to 
tiiose about him, the difficulties of steep or broken 
ground ; and how the ranks of an armj must be extendi- 
ed er closed, according to the difference made b^yerst, 
iiitches, and deciles. 

He seems indeed to hare set rather too high a value 
tipon military knowledge ; embracing war as the most 
extensire exercise of virtue, and despising those that 
were not versed in it, as persons entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes'^ king 
of the Lacedaemonians surprised Megalopolis by night, 
mid having forced the guards, entered and seized 
the market-place. Philopcemen ran to succour the inhab* 
itants, but he was not able to drive out the enemy, though 
he fought with the most determined anddeiq>eratevah>ur^ 
He prevailed however so far, as to give die people op* 
portunity to steal out of the town, bymaintaining the 
combat with the pursuers, and drawing Cleomenes upon 
himself; so that he retired the last with dignity, and 
i^er prodigious efforts, being wounded and having had 
jhis horse killed under him. When they had gained 
Messene, Cleomenes made them an offer ^ofAieir ctly^ 
with their lands and goods. Philopc&men, perceiving 
that they were glad to accept the proposal and in haste 
to return, strongly opposed it ; representing to ih^min 
a set speech, that CDeomenes did not wish to restore 
them their <;ity, but to be master of the citizens, ia 
order that he might be more secure^ of keeping th^ 
place : that he could not long sit still to watch empty 
houses and walls, for the veryisc^Hude would force han 
away. By this argument, he turned the Megalopoliiani9 
frcfm th€iir purpose ; but .at the same time he furnished 
Cleomenes with a pnetence to plmder the town, and 

erer »t that iftt«r period stood io a«ed 9f espfieatisn. Tbix may Mire 
■M a caution to fttinre writers. 

}Z B. G, 212Z, P g: ;^^ j^y Vjuuy It: 
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on horseback, the cavalry had much power iti the com- 
monwealth, and considerable influence m the distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments. But Philopoemen 
would not yield to such considerations, or grant them 
the least indulgence. Instead of that, he applied to the 
several towns, and to each of the voung men in parti«^ 
cular ; rousing them to a sense of honour, punishing 
where necessity required, and practising them in exer- 
cise, reviews, and mock battles in places of the greatest 
resort. By these means, in a little time, he brought 
them to surprising strength and spirit ; and, what is 
of most consequence in discipline, rendered them so 
light and quick that all their evolutions and movements, 
whether performed separately or together'^, were exe- 
cuted with a degree of readiness and address, causing 
their motion to resemble that of one bq^y actuated by 
an internal voluntary principle. In the signal battle, 
which they fought with the ^toUans and Eleans near 
the river Larissus", Demophantus general of the Elean 
horse advanced before the lines at full speed against 
Philopoemen. Philopoemen preventing his blow, with a 
push of his spear brought him dead to the ground. The 
enemv, seeing Demophantus fall, immediately fled. And 
now rhilopcemen was universally celebrated, as not in- 
ferior to the young in personal valour, nor to the old in 
prudence, and as equally well qualified both to fight and 
to command. 

Aratus was indeed the first, who raised the conunon-> 
wealth of the Achseans to dignity and power. For 
whereas before they were in a low condition, scattered 
in unconnected cities, he combined them in one body^ 
and gave them a moderate civil government worthy of 
Greece. * And as it happens in running waters that, 
when a few small bodies stop, others stick to them, and 
one part strengthening another, the whole becomes one 
firm and solid mass, so it was with Greece. At a time 
trhen she was weak and easily broken, dispersed in a 
yariety of independent cities, the Achaeans first united 

li Kat* akaiiav^ wfaieh Platvch •Isewhere d«fiDes a body of £&y 
Jborsc (Qu. forty nUuj, and » captaii^i ?^ drawM »P « » square.* 
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{hemselred { and.dien attaching som^ of tb^nd^brnt*' 
tng cities by assisting them i(^ expel their tyrants^ white 
others voluntarily joined them for the sake of th^ 
Unanimity, which they beheld in so well-consitituted a 
»>irerninent, they conceived the design of incorporating 
Peloponnesus into one great power. Daring the life- 
time of Aratus indeed, they attended the motions of the 
Macedonians^ and made tibeir court (irst to JPtolemy^ 
and subsequently to Antigonus and Philip, who had all a 
considerable share in the affairs of Greece. . But when 
Philopoemen had taken upon him the administration, the 
Achaeans finding themselves respectable enough to op* 
pose their strongest adversaries, ceased to call in foreign 
protectors. With regard to Aratus, he (as we have re-^ 
fated in his Life) not being so fit for conflicts in the field> 
managed most of his affairs by addressf and moderation^ 
and the friendships which he had formed with foreign 
princes : but Philopoemen being a warrior, vigorous 
and fortunate, and successful in his first battles, raised 
the ambition of the Achaeans together with their power; 
for under him they were siccustomed to conquer, and 
to prosper in almost all their undertakings. 

In the first place, he corrected their errors in drawing 
up their for<;fes, and in the make of their arms. For, 
hitherto they had used bucklers, which were easy in- 
deed to manage on account of their smalhiess, but too 
narrow to cover the body, and lances that were much 
shorter than the Macedonian pikes ; for which reason 
they answered the end in fighting at a distance, but were 
of little use in close engagement. As for the order of 
battle, they had not been accustomed to draw up in a 
spiral form", but in the square battalion, which having. 

17 The Macedonian phalanx occasionally altered their form from 
the square to the spiral or orbicular, ana sometimes to that of th© 
cvnsus or * wedge.* M. Ricard has a tactical note tipon this passage, 
but its evolution is not very easy, tior perhaps very net^essary. 

Taf IS «ij (nr^^pa» might also be translated * to draw u^ in platoons,' 
the word <nr£ipa (derived from avaxa) signifying * a band' or * platoon.* 
But then in the original it would rather have been o-vcipor, than 
ertreipav: besides, the context seems to determine it to the former sig- 
nification. It was necessary for the phalanx to throw themselves into 
the spiral or orbicular form, whenever they were surrounded, in order 
that they mi^ht face and %ht the «nemy.0R ev^ry side. 
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tt^ftost eifter of pik«$ or <rf'8lii«ld^ftlrte toeli togedbtr, 
lifce that, of the MacodoniHiis, was' easily peoetrsted 
and broken.- PhilopoeineD altered both : per8Qadiii| 
Hiem, instead of the buckler and limce, to ti^e the^hidil - 
and pike ; to arm their heads, bodies, thighs, atidii^ ; 
and instead of a li^ and desultory manner of fi^tifig, 
to adopt a close and firm one. After he had bro^it 
the youth to wear complete armour j and on that account 
to consider themselves as ibrineible, his next step was 
to reform them with respect to luxury and love of ex- 
pense. He could not indeed entirely cure them of the 
distemper, with which they had long been infected, the 
Tcmity of appearance ; foT&ey had vied with each odier 
ii>fine clothes, in pumle carpets, and in the rich ser- 
vice of their tables, fiut he began with^diverting their 
love of show from superfluous things to (hose that were 
xiseial and honourable, and soon prevailed upon them 
to retrench their daily expense upon their persons, and 
1o display their splendour and magnificence in their arms 
and whole equipage of war. The diops therefore 
were seen strewed with plate broken in pieces, while 
breast-plates were gilt with the gold, and shields and 
bridles studded with the silver. On the parade the 
young ijfien were mans^ng horses, or exercising their 
Arms. The women were observed adorning helmets 
and crests with v^arious colours, or embroidering military 
vests both for the cavalry and infantry. The very sight 
of these things inflaming their courage, and calling forth 
their vigour, made them adventurous and ready to face 
any danger. For much expense in other things that 
attract our eyes tempts to luxury, and too often pro- 
duces effeminacy, the feasting c^ the senses relaxing 
the vigour of the mind ; but, in this instance, it strength- 
ens and improves it. Thus Homer represents Achilles, 
at the sight of his new armour, exulting with joy**, and 

IS She drops the radiant burthen on the grooad; 
Clang the strong: arms, and riuff the snores around. 
Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread sarprise, 
And from the broad effulg^ence tHrn their eyes. 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at the show. 
And feels with rage dtrine his bosom glow ; 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire. 
And flash incessant like a stream of fire. (Pope, II. xix. 18.^ 
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buniiiig with impati^iice to xme it. When Phiiop<£Q»eii 
had persuaded tike yotith thus t4» arm and to adorn them- 
sel?es, he mustered and trained them continuaHy, and 
they entered with pride and pleasure^nto his exercise. 
For they were highly delighted with the new form of 
the battalion, which was so cemented) that it seemed 
impossible to break it. Their arms likewise became 
easy and light in the wearing, because they were 
ch^Hrmed witihi their richness and beauty ; and they long- 
ed for nothing more than to use them against the ene- 
my, and to try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the AchsBans were at war with Macha- 
nidas the tyrant of Lacedaemon, who with a numerous 
and powei^ul army was wajtching his oppoitunity to 
subdue the whole of Peloponnesus. As soon as intel- 
ligence was brought that he had attacked the Mantine- 
ans, Philopoemen took the field, and marched against 
him. They drew up their armies near Mantinea, each 
having a considerable number of mercenaries in pay, 
beside the whole force of their respective cities. The 
engagement being begun, IV^achanidas with his foreign 
troops put to flight the spearmen and the Tarentines, 
who were placed in the Achxan front ; but afterward, 
instead of falling upon that part of the army who stood 
their ground, and breaking them, he went in pursuit of 
the fugitives ^^ ; and, when he should have endeavoured 
to rout th^ main body of the Achaeans, left his own un- 
covered. Philopeemen after so indifferent a beginning 
made light of the misfortune, and represented it as a 
trifle, though the day seemed to be entixely lost. But 
when he saw what an error the enemy had committed, 
in/ quitting their foot and going upon the pursuit, by 
which thiey left him a good opening, he did not try to 
stop them in their career after the fugitittes, but suffered 
them to pass by ; and when they were at a great dis- 
tance, rushed upon the Lacedaemonian infantry, now 
left unsupported by their right wing. Stretching there- 
fore to the left he took them in flank, destitute as they 
were of a general, and &r from expecting an attack ^ 

19 B. C, 208. See Polyb. xi., who does not however Entirety agreie 
with PLatarch in the details of this action.* 
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for they ttooi^ MachflDidas absoliitely «iire eS victorf) 
when uey saw him following the enemy. 

After he had routed this infantry with dreasc^ 
sloQlj^ter (ibr it is said, that fonr thousand Lacedasmo- . 
nians were left' dead npon the spot) he marched against 
Machanidas, who was now retnming with his merce- 
naries from the pursuit. There was a broad and deep 
ditch between them, where they both strove awhile, 
the one to get over and fly, and the other to prevent 
him. Their appearance was not like that of a comhat 
between two generals, but between two wild beasts [or 
rather between a hunter and a wild beast] whom ne- 
cessity reduces to fig^t. Philopoemen was the great 
hunter. The tyrant's horse beii^ strong and spirited, 
and violently spurred on both sides, ventured to leap 
into the ditch ; and was raising his fore*feet in order to 
gain the opposite bank, when Simmias and Polyaenus, 
who always fought by the side of Philopcsmen, rode np 
and levelled their spears against Machanidas. fiut Phi-^ 
lopoemen prevented them ; and perceiving that the 
horse with his head high reared covered the tyrairt's 
body, he turned his own a little^ and pushing fais'spear 
at him with all his force, tumbled him into the ditch. 
The Achaeans, in admiration #f this exploit and of his 
conduct in the whole action, set up his statue in brass 
in this very attitude at Delphi. 

It is reported that at the Nemean games, a little after 
he had gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopoemen 
(who had then been chosen a second time general, and 
at leisure on account of that celebrated festival) first 
caused this phalanx in the best order and attire to pass 
in review before the Greeks, and to make all its tactical 
movements with the utmost vigour and agility. After 
this, he entered the theatre, while the musicians were 
contending for the prize. He was attended by the y^oth, 
in their military cloaks and scarlet vests. These youi^ 
men were all well made, of the same age and stature, 
and though they showed great respect for their general, 
yet they seemed not a little elated themselves with the 
many ^orious battles which they had fought. At the 
moment of their entrance, Pylades the musician hap- 
pened to be singing to his lyre the Pers« of Timo- 
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tiieild^, and was pranouncmg the verse witb wliicb it 
begins. 

Freedom's illnstrious pelm for Greece I ^oa ; 

when the people, struck with the grandeur of* the po* 
^tr;y^sung by a voice equally excellent, turned their eyes 
from every part of the theatre upon Philopoemen, and 
welcomed him with the loudest plaudits. They caught 
in idea the ancient dignity of Greece, and in their pre* 
sent confidence aspired to the lofly spirit of former 
times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, 
and are wild snA unruly when mounted by strangers, so 
it waS'With the Achaeans. When their forces were un- 
der any other commander, upon every pressing emer<- 
gency they grew discontented, and looked round for 
Philop<3emen ; and if he did but make ^is appearance, 
. they were soon satisfied again and fitted for action by 
the confidence which they placed in him ; lyell know- 
ing that he was the only general, whom their enemies 
durst not look in the face, and that they were ready to 
tremble at his very name and character. 

Philip king of Macedon, thinking he could easily sub- 
jugate the Achsans again, if Philopoemen were out of 
the way, privately sent some persons to Argos to assas- - 
sinate him. But this treachery was seasonably dis- 
(Covered, and brought upon Phihp the hatred and con- 
tempt of all the Greeks. The Boeotians were besieging 
Megara, and hoped to be soon masters of the place ; 
when, a report (though not a true one) being spread 
among them that Philopoemen was approaching to the 
relief of the besieged, they left their scding-ladders 
already planted against the walls, and fled. 

Nabis, tyrant of -Laceda&mon afler Machanidas, had 
taken Messene by surprise. Philopoemen who was out 

20 Timotheus was a Dithyrambic poet of Miletus, the capital of 
Ionia, who died B. C. 356. (L.) According to PauseftiM iii. 12., he 
added four, or as Soidas says, two new strings to the lyre, makiog the 
whole number eleven. This masician however, as appears from the 
dfite, was not the Timotheus of Dryden's * AIex&itder*s Feast j' but a 
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of command had endeavoured to persuade I 
then general of the Achaeans, to snccoar the '. 
nians : bat not prevailing with him, because (be said) 
the enemy was within, and the town irrjecoverably lost, 
he went himself; taking with him his own citi^^enS) 
who waited neither for form of law nor commission, bat 
followed him upon this natural principle, that he whd 
excels should always c(^mmand*. When he was near 
the place, Nabis was informed of it ; and not daring to 
wait, though his army lay quartered in the town, stole 
out at another gate with his troops ahd precipitately 
marched off, thinking himself fortunate in effecting his 
escape. He did indeed escape, but Messene was res- 
cued. 

Thus far every thing in Philopoemen's character id 
heroic. But as for his going a second time into Crete 
at the request of the Gortynians, who were engaged in 
war and wished him to be their general, it has been 
blamed either as an act of cowardice, in deserting his 
oi<^n country when she was distressed by Nabis, or as aft 
unseasonable ambition to exhibit himself to strangers. 
And it is true, the Megalopolitans were then so hard 
pressed, that they were obliged to shut themselves up 
within their walls, and to sow com in their very streets ; 
the enemy having laid w^ste their lands, and encamped 
almost at their gates. . Philopoemen therefore, by enter- 
ing into the service of the Cretans at such a time, and 
taking, a command beyond sea, furnished his eneinie$ 
with a pretence to accuse him of basely flying from tho 
war at home. 

Yet it was urged in his vindication that, as the 
Achasans had chosen other generals, Philopoemen being 
unemployed bestowed his leisure upon the Gk^rtynians^ 
and took a command among them at their earnest en- 
treaty. For he had an extreme aversion from idleness^ 
and was desirous above all things to keep his talents, as 
a soldier and a general, in constant practice. This wie 
dear from what he said of Ptolemy. When some wc^e 

21 This can only be admiUed in the most criticii} extnen^liet, fttft^ 
even then it ts a bazfodoosexpeclieiit: f<^ what mob shadi <JMdtt oMi^ 
exceI1em;ef# 
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MmmeDdu^ that prince for daily studjing the art of 
war, and iinproiring his strength by martial exercise ; 
** Who," said he, " can praise a prince of his age, that 
is always preparing and never performs ?'^ 

The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his absence, 
and r^arding it as a desertion, were inclined to pass an 
outlawry against him. But the Achxans prevented 
them, by sending their general" AristaBnetus to Mega- 
lopolis ; who, though he differed with Philopoemen 
about loatters of government, would not suffer him to be 
declared an outlaw. Philopo&men, finding himself neg- 
lected by his citizens, drew off from them several of 
the neighbouring boroughs ; and instructed them to 
allege, that they were. not comprised in their tax- 
ations, nor originally of their dependencies. By assisting 
them to maintain this pretext, he lessened the authority 
of Megalopolis in the general assembly of the Achseans. 
But these things happened some time afterward. 

Whilst he commanded the Gortyniahs in Crete, he 
did not like a Peloponnesian or an Arcadian, make war 
in an open generous manner ; but adopting the Cretan 
customs, and ilsing their artifices and sleights, their 
stratagems and ambushes against themselves, he soon 
showed them that their devices were like the short- 
sighted schemes of childreq, when compared with the 
long reach of an experienced general. 

Having highly distinguished himself by these means, 
and performed many exploits in that country, he re- 
turned to Peloponnesus with honour. Here he found 
Philip^ beaten by T. Q. Flaminius, and Nabis en- 
gaged in war both with the Romans and Achasans. 
He was immediately chosen general of the Achaeans ; 
but venturing to act at sea, he fell uuder the same 
misfortune with£paminondas, the great ideas that had 
been formed of his courage and conduct vanishing in 
consequence of his inferior success in a naval engage- 

22 Polybiu», Excerpt. Leg. zH., and Livy xuii> 19. call him Arii- 
tsnus ; (L.) and Poljbius in particular, from his connosioii with those 
places and events, is likely to be correct. This general was ofDyms 
to Achaia,Pcius, ?ti. 17. 'Polybius haa drawa^ ins comparison be- 
tween bim and Philopoemen.* 

23 The last king bat we of Macedon.* 
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meot. Epammondas indeed, as some assert, wasoii' 
wUlii^ that his countrymen should have any participa-< 
tion in naval adrantages, lest of good soldiers (as Plato 
expresses it^) they should become licentioqa^and dis^ 
solute sailors ; and he therefore chose to return &Mk 
Asia and the isles, without having effected any thio^. 
But Philopoemen, persuaded that his skill in the land- 
service would insure his success at sea^, foand to his 
cost how much experience contributes to victory, and 
how much practice adds in all things to our powers. 
For he was not only worsted in the sea-fight for want 
of skill ; but having fitted up an old ship, which had,, 
been a famous vessel forty years before, and manned 
it with his townsmen, it proved so leaky that they were 
in dsmger of being lost. Finding that after this the 
enemy tlespised him, as a man who disclaimed all pre- 
tensions at sea, and that they had insolently laid sie^ 
to Gythium^, he set sail again ; and as they did not 
expect him, but were dispersed without any precaution 
on account of their late victory, he landed in the night, 
burned their camp, anfl killed a considerable nwnber 
of them. 

A few days afterward, as he was marphing througl^ 
a difficult pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. The 
Achaeans were in great terror, thinking it impossible 
to escape out of so dangerous a passs^e, of which the 
enemy had already taken possession. But Philppoemen 
making a short halt, and observing at once the nature 
of the ground, proved that skill in drawing up. an army 
is the capital point in the art of war. For alteris^ a 
little the disposition of his forces, and adapting it to 
the present occasion, without any bustle he easily dis- 

24 This observationVqaoted before in the Life of Themistocles* see 
vol. 11.1 occurs in Plato De leg. iv. in the beginning; where, as horn 
this paisage^f Platarch it appears, instead of vofiiftuv, we shovl^ read 

25 How different is this from the great Conde, whom Ihicier wKh 
pardonable natiooalitj iatroduces (in a note upon this passage) as de* 
daring that, if he were in a naTal action, * he would not ao much n 
presume to give his opinion ; bat remain quietly itpon the deck, and 
carefully observa all their motioni and operations for hit instniction P* 

26 The arsenal and port of La^cdaenicnB, on th« gulf tif JAtMiia. 
^eeLiiTTUlir.aB.* 
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ingsg^ ih^ii from fhe ^fficolty, and then faHuig opoti 
the enemy pul them entirely to the rout. When he 
saw that they flednot to the town, but dispersed them* 
s^ves about the country ; as the ground was woody 
and uneven, and on account of the brooks and ditches 
impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon, the 
pursuit, but encamped before the evening. Conclud* 
ing however, that the fughives would return as soon as 
it^grew dark, and draw op in a straggling manner to 
the city, he placed in ambush by the brooks and hills 
that surrounded it, many parties of the Achsans with 
thei^ swords in their hands. By these means, the chief 
part of NabisV troops were cut off: for not returning 
in a body, but as the chance of fight had dispersed 
them, they fell into their enemies^ hands -and were 
caught hke so many birdi», ere they could enter the 
town.. 

Philopcemen being received upon this account with^ 
great honour and applause in all the theatres of Greece, 
it gave some umbn^e to Flaminius, a man naturally 
ambitious. For, as a Roman consul, he thought him» 
self entitled to much higher marks of distinction among 
the Achseans than a man of Arcadia, and that as a 
public benefactor he ranked infinitely- above him ; 
having by one proclamation set free all that part of 
Greece, which had been enslaved by Philip and th^ 
Macedonians. 

After this, Flaminius made peace with Nabis ; and 
Nabis was assassinated by the j^tolians. Upon which 
Sparta being in great confusion, Philopoimen seizing 
the opportunity came upon it with his army ; and partly 
by force, partly by persuasion, brought that city tp 
join in the Achaean league^. The gaining over of a 
city of so much dignity and power mad^ him perfectly 
adored sonong the Achoeans. And indeed Sparta wi|S 
an lecquisition of no small importance to Achaia, of 
which she was now become a member. It was also a 
grateful service to the principal Lacedemonians, who 
hoped he&ceforward to have, him for the gu^iUaa of 

27B,C. 19J.» 
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tiieir liberty. For which rectson, having sold &e boose 
and goods ofNabis, by a public decree, fhey voted the 
money (which amounted to a hundred and twen^ 
talents) to Philopcemen, and determined to B&od It by 
persons deputed from their body. 

Upon this occasion he evinced his integrity ; that 
he not only seemed, but was*, a virtoous -man. Fop 
not one of the Spartans chose to speak to a person of 
his character about a present; but, afraid of the office, 
they all excused themselves and put it upon Timolaus, 
to whom he was bound by the rights of hospitality. 
Timolaus went to Megalopolis, and was entertained at 
Philopoemen's house ; but when he observed the gravi- 
ty of his discourse, the simplicity of his diet, and -tiie 
integrity of his manners, inaccessible and impregoabte 
to Uie attacks of money, he uttered not a Word coa- 
ceming the present, but having assigned another cause 
for his coming returned home. He was sent a second 
time, but could not mention the money. In a third 
visit he brought it out with much difficulty, and de- 
clared the kind intentions of Sparta. Philop<Braea 
heard with pleasure what he had to say, but immediately 
went himself to the people of Lacedaemon, and advised 
them not to try to tempt good men with money, who 
were already their friends, and of whose virtues they 
might freely avail themselves ; but to buy and corrupt 
bad men, who opposed their measures in council, that 
thus silenced they might give them the less trouble ; 
it being much better to stop the mouths of their enemies, 
than those of their friends. Such was Philopoemen's 
contempt of money. 

Some time afterward Diophanes, being general of 
the Achaeans, and hearing that the Lacedaemonians had 
thoughts of withdrawing from the league, determined 
to chastise them. In the meanwhile, they prepai«d 
for war, and raised great commotions in Peloponnteiis. 
Philopoemen tried to appease Diophanes, and keepbim 
quiet; representing to him, ^« That while Antiocbns 

28 This high complimeot is paid by Sallost (B. G. xvii.) €o Gat?, 
and b/ Plutarch to Anstid«i. gee hit Life, p. 151. not. 13.* 
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loidtbe Roxna&s were contending m tbe heart of Greece 
with two such powerful annies^, an Achaean generd 
dhould confine to them his attention ; and instead of 
lighting np a war at home, overlook and pass by som^ 
real injuries." When he found that Diophanes did not 
hearken to him, but marched along with Flaminius intd 
Laconia, and that they took their route toward Sparta^ 
he did a thing which cannot be vindicated by law ap4 
strict justice, but which discovers a lofty and noble dar* 
ing. He got into &e town himself, and, though but ^ 
private man, shut the gates against an Achaean gene- 
rsl and a Roman consul, healed the divisions among 
the Lacedaemonians, and. brought them back to the 
league. 

Yet afterward,' when he was general himself, upon 
some new subject of complaint against that people, hd 
restored their exiles and put to death eighty, as Poly-^ 
bins informs us, or according to Aristocrates three hun<*' 
dred and fifty citizens. He demolished their walls^ 
took from them great part of their territory, and addedl 
it to that of the Megalopolis. \l\y who had been made 
free of Sparta by the tyrants, he disfranchised and* 
carried into Achaia; except three thousand, who re- 
fused to quit the place, and those he sold for slaves. 
By way of insult as it were to Sparta, with the monej 
thence arising he built a portico in Megalopolis. Pur^- 
suing his vengesmce against that unhappy people, who 
had already suffered more than they deserved, he add^d 
one cruel and most unjust thing to fill up the measure 
of it ; he destroyed their constitution. He abolished 
^e discipline of Lycurgus^, and compelled them to 
gpLve to their children and youth an Achaean education^ 
instead of that of their own country; convinced, that 
their spirit could never be humbled, so long as they 
adhered to his institutions. Thus, brought by the ^ 
wei^t of their cilannties.to have the sinews of their 
city cut by Philopcemen^tiie^ grew tame and submid* , 
sive» Some time afterwMd indeed, upon application 

28 In the same year, Caiof Livlns witk the fionmn fieet iiflMM thA 
of Aotiocfans near Epb^sus. (See Uv. ijsvi. 44, 49«) 
3D Whic}^ha4 now hoM owlj leven ««AtUTi^«* r^ t 
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lo the RonittiSy they sliook dFthe Acfaanoi eustoms w^ 
re-established their ancient ones, as far as it could be 
done after so much misery and corruption. 

While the Romans were carrying on the war with 
Antiochus in Greece, Pbilopoemen was in a private sta- 
tioa. But when he saw Antiochus sitting still at Chai- 
cis, and spending his time in youthful love and a mar- 
rti^ unsuitable to his years ^, and the Syrians li- 
centiously roaming from town to town widioot dis- 
cipline or officers, he repined extremely that he was 
not then general of the Achasans, and scrupled not to 
declare that he envied the Romans their vic^ry ; **■ For 
had I been in command," said he; *^ I would have ctit 
them all to pieces in the taverns.'* After Antiochus 
was overcome, the Romans pressed still harder upon 
Greece) and hemmed in the Acha^ans with their power ; 
the orators, likewise, inclined to their interest. Under 
the auspices of Heaven, their strength prevsdled over 
all ; and the point was at hand, where fortune, who had 
long veered, was to stand still. In these circunastances,* 
Philopeemen like a good pilot struggled with the waves. 
Sometimes he was mrced to give ws^ a little, and yield 
to the times ; but on most occasions, maintaining tfie 
conflict, he endeavoured to draw over all that were 
considerable either for their eloquence or riches to the 
side of liberty. Aristsnetus the M^dopolitan, who 
had great interest among the Achasans, but always 
courted the Romans, declared it in council as Ins 
opinion, '^ That they ought not to be opposed or dis-^ 
obliged in any thing.'' Philopeemen heard him with 
silent indignation ; and at last, when he could refrain 
no longer, exclaimed, '< And why in such haste, wretch* 
ed man, to see an end of Greece?" Manius^ the 
Roman consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved 
the Ach»ans to permit the Lacedaemonian exiles to 
r^urn, and Titus seconded him in his application: 
Philopeemen however opposed it, not out of any ffl:*, 
will to the exiles, hot because he was willing that thc^" 

31 See tlM Life of Piaminiiu, tft the sequel of this work.* 

32 Manias Aciiius Glabrio, A. U. C. 563. An account of Ms Ticia. 
ry over Aiitiochas has Jbceii girea in te'LUe of Cato, p, 207. 
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8b(Add he inddited for that be^ififit to himtelf a»a th^ 
Achsans, and not to the faYotir of Titus and the Romans. 
For the next year, when he succeeded to the general* 
ship, he restored Uiem himself. Thus his gallmt spirit 
led him to contend with the prerailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Achaeans, the eighth 
time, when he was seventy years .of 9ge ; and now he 
hoped not only to pass the year of his magistracy with- 
out war, but the remainder of his life in quiet. For, as 
thelbrce of distempers abates with the strength of the 
body, so in the states of Greece, the spirit of contention 
failed with their authority. Some av^iging deity, how» 
ever, threw him down at last, hke one who with match* 
less speed, completes the course, and stumbles at the 
goal.^ It seems, that being in company where a certain 
general was mentioned as an extraordinary man, Philo* 
pcemen said, *' There was no great account to be mad^ 
of a man, who had suffered himself to be taken alive ^." 
A few days after this Dinocrates the Messenian, who 
was upon particularly ill terms with Philopioemen, and 
indeed not upon good terms with any one, on account 
of his profligate and wicked hfe, found means to draw 
off Messene from the les^e ; and it was also said, 
that he was going to seize a little place called Colonis^. 
Philopoemen was then at Argos, sick of a fever ; but ' 
upon this intelligence he hastened to Megalopolis, and 
reached it in one day, though it was at the distance of 
four hundred furlongs. Thence he presently drew out 
a body of horse consisting of the nobility, but all 
young men who, from affection to his person and ambi- 
tion for glory, followed him as volunteers. With these 
he marched towards Messene, and meeting Dinocrates 
on Evander's HilP, attacked and put him to flight. 

33 Tb:s sentiment is finely expanded by Regulas in Horace. 

(Od. III. yO* 

34 There is no such place known as * Colonis.' Livv (xxxix. '49.) 
calls it * Corone ;• and Plutarch probably wrote • Copona/or * Coronis.' 
Strabo'viii. mentions the latter, as a maritime place in the neighbour* 
hood of Messene. 

35 * Evander»s Hill' is likewi&e unknown. Polybins ii , and^ after 
him Pausanias iv. 31., mentions a hill called *Evan' (which name it 
probably bad from the cries of the Bacchanals), not far from Messene. 
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But fire hondred men, who guarded die flfticMoity, 
Suddealyeomiiig up, the fugitiirefl seeing them, raUiM 
again alioat the hilb. Upon which PhilopiBmen, afraid 
of being sunouaded, and desiroas of saving, hia yomig 
^vs^, retreated over rough gcound, while he hlms^ 
brou^t up the rear, often turning on the enemy, and 
endeavouriiig to draw them entirely upon himself. 
Yet none of them dared to encounter turn ; but only 
shouted, and rode about him at a distance. As he ofied 
faced about and left his main body, on account p£ his 
young men, each of whom he was sohcitous to put ool 
•f dttsger, he at last found himself alone amidst a 
number of the enemy. Even then however they durst 
not aitack him hand to hand, but hurling their darts at 
a distance, drove him upon steep and ctaggy places, 
where he could scarcely make his horse go forward, 
though he spurred him continually. He was still active 
through exercise, and for that reason his age was no 
hinderance to his escape ; but being weakened by sick* 
ness and extremely fatigued with bis journey, his horsfi 
threw him, now heavy and encumbered, upon the stones. 
His head was wounded with the fall, and he lay a long 
time speechless ; so that the enemy, thinking hiiQ dead, 
began to turn him in order to strip him of his anna. 
But finding that he raised his head and opened his eyes, 
they gathered thick about him, bound his hands behind 
his back, and led him off with such unworthy treat- 
ment and gross abuse, as Philopcemen could never have 
dreamed he should come to sufiter even from Dinocrates. 
The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to the 
gaikes. But when they saw Philopoemen dragged along, 
in a manner so unworthy of the glory of his achieve- 
ments and trophies, most of them were touched with 
pity and compassion for his misfortune. .They shed, 
tears, and contemned all human greatness as a faithless^ 
support, as mere vanity and nothing. Their tears, by 
litUe and httle, turned to kind words, and they began 
to say that they ought to remember his former benefits, 
and the tiberty which he had procured for them by 
expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few there were indeed, 
who, to gratify Dinocrates, talked of torturing and exe- 
/^.nting him as a dangerous and implacable enemy, ai^ 



die hkmt^ \o be dreaded by Diiiotsr^i, tj^ hk ^mHH 
(gftcftpe after teritig hmtt nrnde prisoner dud^Med 
With eueh indignity. At last they pat him in a daii^iNi 
called ^ the Treasury/ which received nei^ier atr iMr 
light from without, and having no doors was dosed 
with a great stone ^. In this dnngeon they shirt him 
^p with the stone, and placed a guaH around it* Mean- 
while the AdMtm cavalry, recollecting themselves afWr 
their fli^t, found that Philop<Bmen was not with them^ 
isnd had probably lost his life. They now maN$s a long 
stand, and called him with loud cries, blaming each 
other for having effected a base and shameful escape by 
nbandoning their general, who had been prodigal of 
his own li^ in-order tf> save theirs. By much search 
and inquiry about the country, they got intell^ence 
that he was takeh prisoner, and carried the heavy neW9 
to the states of Achaia ; who, considering it as the 
greatest of losses, resolved to send an embassy to de- 
mand him of the Messenians, and in the meantime pre*' 
pared for war. 

While the Achaeans were taking these resolutions, 
Pinocrates, who most of all dreaded time, as the tike* 
liest thing to save Philopoemen, determined to be before- 
hand with the league. When night therefore was come 
and the multitude retired, he opened the dungeon, and 
jrent in one of his servants with a dose of poison, and 
with orders not to leave him till he had taken it. Phi- 
lopoemen had lain down in his cloak, but was not asleep : 
vexation and resentment kept him awake. When he 
saw the light, and the man standing by him with a cup 
of poison, he raised himself up as well as his weakness 
would permit, and receiving the cup asked him, 
'♦•Whether he had heard any thing of his cavalry, and 
particularly of Lycortas " ?" The executioner answer- 
ing that they had almost all escaped, he nodded his 
head in sign of satisfaction ; and looking kindly upon 
him said, "Thou bringest good tidings, that we are 

36 See Liv. xxxix. 50.* 
'37 B.C. 183. Lycortas was the father of Polybius the historian, 
who was in the preceding action, and might then be about twenty yaaH 
of age. 
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word or breaHuDg the least sigh, he dc^ off ^t^ pah 
son and ky down again. He was .already broi^gl^so 
low, thathe cocdd not make much strvg^e with tb€i&- 
tal dose, and it despatched him presently. 

The intelligence of. his death. filled th^ whole of 
Achaia with grief and lamentation. AH the youth im- 
mediately repaired with the deputies of the several 
cities to MegalopoUs, where they resolved without loss 
of time to take their revenge. For this purpose, havisg 
chosen Lycortas for their general, they entered Mes* 
sene and ravaged the country, till the Messeniana w^ 
one consent opened their gates and received them. 
Dinocrates prevented their revenge by killing himself] 
and those who had voted for having Philopoemen put 
to death, followed his example^. But such, as had 
been for having him likewise put to the torture, were 
taken by Lycortas, and reserved for more painful pu- 
nishments. 

When they had burned his remains, they put the 
ashes in an urn, and returned not in a disorderly and 
promtscuouf manner, but uniting a kind of triumphal 
march with the funeral solemnity. First came the foot, 
with crowns of victory on their heads and tears in their 
eyes, and attended by their captive enemies in fetters. 
Polybius, the general's son, with the principal Achaeans 
about him carried the urn, which was so adorned with 
ribands and garlands that it was scarcely visible. The 
march was closed by the cavalry, completely armed 
and superbly mounted ; they neither expressed in their 
looks the melancholy of such a mourning, nor the joy 
of a victory. The people of the towns and villages on 
the way flocked out, as if it had been to meet him 
returning from a glorious campaign, touched the urn 
with tbe utmost respect, and conducted it to Megalo- 
polis. The old men and women and children, who 
joined the procession, raised such a bitter lamentation, 
that it spread throughout the army and was re-echoed 

38 LycortajB intended to haye had them beaten with rdds, b^re 
they were put te death. 
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by the city ; which beside her grief for Philopoemeo, 
bemoaned her own calamity, as in him she thought she 
had lost the pre-eminence among the Achaeans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the 
J\fessenian prisoners were stoned to death at his tomb* 
Many statues were set up**, and riiany honours de- 
creed to him by the Grecian cities. But when Greece 
was inyolved in the misfortunes of Corinth, a certain 
Roman attempted to get them all pulled down *'^, ac- 
cusing him in form (as if he had been alive) of impla- 
cable enmity to the Romans. When he had finished 
the impeachment, and Polybius had replied to his 
calumnies, neither Mummius nor his lieutenants would 
suffer the monuments of so illustrious a man to be 
defaced, though he had not a little opposed both Flami- 
nius and Glabrio. For they made a proper distinction 
between virtue and interest, between honour and advan- 
tage ; well concluding, that rewards and grateful ac- 
knowledgments are always due from persons obliged 
to their benefactors, and respect from men of merit 
to each other. So much concerning Fhilopoemen. 

39 Pausanias in his Arcadics (viii. 52.) gives us the inscription^ 
which the Tegeens pat upon one of those statues; (L.) and, as Da< 
cicr pronounces it a composition * of wonderful beauty,' the editor sub- 
joins a translation of it : 

In arras and councils famed, Arcadia's son, 
His long career of patriot glory run, 
Here Pbilopoemen stands — no more to wield 
The sword, which won fair Freedom in the field. 
This his twin trophies o'er two tyrants .slain, 
This Sparta blazons, rescued from her chain : 
Tegea for (his, to grace his gallant name, 
^ ' The grateful statue dedicates to fame. 

F. W.* 

4P This happened B. C. 14^., thirty-seven years tSter his death. 
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TITUS QJUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS. 



SUMMARY. 

His character, and first campaigns. He is chosen Consul^ 
and despatched against Philip, king of Macedon ; sets 
off eoepeditiously, and arrives in Epirw, First shir- 
taishes between Philip and the Romans, He is if^ormed 
by some shepherds of a way between the mountains, and 
defeats Philip. Many Greek states, won by his mildness 
of character, come over to the Romans, He secures 
their attachment, by proposing to Phdlip to declare them 
free, which the latter refuses. He gains the Thebans to 
his party : is continufcd in the command; and offers battle 
to Philip, which takes place on the following day. Fia^ 
minius obtains the victory, Alcaus* epigram, and Phi-* 
lip'^s reply. Flaminius grants Philip peace : hispntdenc^ 
npon this occasion. He procures from the senate inde^ 
pendencefor Greece, which is proclaimed atthe Isihmuin^ 
games, Joy of the Greeks. Reflection upon the fait of 
Greece. Flamimus^ care to ensure the continuance of 
her freedom. He causes it to he pre/timmed a ^eeend 
time at the Nemean games. His gifts to the temple ^ 
Delphi. His proclamation compared with the. subset 
^uent on^ ofli^roy He makes peace mth /^f!>M?ytytM^ 
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of Sparta, The Achceans present to htm all the Romani 
then prisoners in Greece* His triumph* He is sent 
again into Greece, to quell the troubles excited there by 
Antiochus. The service he does the Greeks, and the 
honours which they pay him in return. His repartees i 
He is elected censor. Origin of his quarrel with Ca4o, 
His brother expelled by Cato from the senate. . Flami- 
nius^ embassy to Prusias, to demand the surrender of 
AnnibaL That general destroys himself Different 
opinions with regard to Flaminius^ conauct on the OC' 
cmion* Reflections in his favour. 



The person, ivhom we place in parallel with Philo- 
poemen,is Titus Quinctius Flaminius*. Those, who are 
desirous of being acquainted with his countenance and 
figure, need but look upoti the statue in brass ^ which 
is erected at Rome with a Greek inscription upon it 
opposite the Circus Maximus, near the large statue of 
Apollo that was brought from Carthage. As to his dis- 
position, he was quick both to resent an injury, and to 
<io a service. But his resentment was not in all re- 
spects like his affection, for he punished lightly and 
^oon forgot the ojOfence ; whereas his services were 
lasting, and complete. For the persons whom he had 
obliged, he ever retained a kind regard, as if instead of 
receiving they had conferred a favour ; and, considering 

1 It ought to be written ^FlaminiuQs* (according to Poljbios, Lirjr, 
&c.) and not *• Flaminius.' The Flamtp.ii, indeed, were a Terj djkev' ' 
(^nt family from the Flaminini. The latter were patricmns, the former 
plebeifvis. Caius Flaminios, who fell at the lake of Thrasymenus, was 
of the plebeian familjr. Besides, some MSS. have it * Flamininas ;* 
vvhich would be sufficient authority for the correction. But, as Pltt- 

- tai-ch has elsewhere called him Flaminius (and in this he has been fol- 
lowed by several modem writers), it may be suflScienrt, once fi>r aH, ii> 
Kkve iQade this remark upon the sul^ect. 

2 Either Plutarch must have made a very excesisive esthnate of the 
duration of this statue, or a very humble one of that of his own labours. 
For what satisfaction do his present readers reap from his reference f 
0r what indeed did the chier part of his compatriots and contempora- 
ries ; especially f-if (els it hais been nsually beliexe^ th)?$^ iAve^ vfere 
wrltfon In erfiete?* . ,,.... - 
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them ag his greatest treasare, he was always read!f t^ 

troteet and to promote theol^ Naturally covetoits d 
OBOur and fame, and not choosing to let others have 
any share in his great and good actions, he took more 
pleasure in those whom he could assist, than in tiiose 
who could give him assistance* ; looking upon the for* 
mer as persons, who afforded room for the exertion of 
virtue, and the latter as his rivds in ^ory* 

FroB^ his hoyhood, he was trained up to the profes- 
sion of arms. For Rome having then many important 
wars upon her hands, her youth had early opportuni* 
ties by service to qualify themselves for command* 
Flaminius served like the rest, and was first a legionarv 
tribune under the consul Marcellus', in the war with 
Annibal. Marcellus fell into an ambuscade, and was 
slain ; aiier which Flaminius was appointed governor 
of Tarentuni) then newly retaken, and of the surround* 
10^ country. In this commission he grew no less fa- 
mous for his administration of justice, thaii lor hisnsiU^ 
t$xj skiU ; for which reason he was appointed chief 
direetor of the two colonies, which were sent to the 
cities of Natnic^ and Cossa, 

This inspired him with such lofty thoughts that, ovex^ 
looking die previous steps by which young men ordi- 
narily ascend (I mean the offices of tribune^, prsslor, 
and asdiie) he aimed directly at the consulship, Si^ 
IK>rted by thos^ eolomsta, he presented himself as a caoe- 

3 Odi996.qum teserit, U a trait of human character sketehttd by th« 
hand of a great master, and may be referred to the natural iear of re- 
tribution. To * protect those whom you have obliged' is, perhaps, con- 
nected with the pride ef patronage.* 

4 Mifgii 4andis^ aumn acMendis bem^cUs ameiti&t paralwU, is the 
high character givian by Sallust (BeJl. Cat. vi.) to the primitive Ro* 
m^ans. He derived the eipression probably fnim one, to whom he 
QW«8 many similar obligationfl. Ov 70^ wwx<nf& eo^ aMa dpona^ 
KMDjifla Ttf ^lAar. (Thucyd. ii. 40.)* 

5 He was appointed a tribune at the aire of twenty, B. G. 207. Se 
was coASe^iaently born B. C. 2S7. A. U. C. 649. Livy intons us, thut 
lie was thirty-three years of 1^, when he proclaimed the libeity 9C 
preece. (yixiii. 33.) 

6 Tribune^ as a paftrician, he could not be. B«t peihapl F!alai6h 
here sp^sks m general of the 

* rtepe in yomig «inbilion^ lacMer.** 
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didate. Bat the tiibunes Fulvins »id Uanlius opposed 
him^ insisting that it was an itnheard-<^ thing for a tnaft 
to young, who was not yet initiated in the first rites and 
mysteries of goTernment, to intrude in eontempt of the 
laws into the highest office in the state. The senate re* 
ferred the affair to the suffrages of the people ; and the 
l^ople elected him consul witib Sextos JEliua, though ht 
was then under dkirty years of age. The lots being ' 
cast for the proirinces» the war with Phitip and the Ma* 
cedottians fell to Fhoninius: and this happened very 
fortunately for the Roman people ; as that department 
required a general, who did not wish to do erery thing 
by force and violence, but rather by gentleness and per* 
suasion. For Macedon furnished Philip with 9 suffi* 
cient number of men for his wars, but Greece was hi$ 
principal dependence for a war of any length* She it 
was, that su^ied him with money and provisions, with 
9trong-holds and places of retreat, and (in a word) with 
dll the materials of war. So that, unless she were dis- 
engaged from Philip, the war with him could not be 
decided by a single battle. Besides, the Greeks as yet 
had but little acquaintance with . the Romans ; it wa^ 
j)ow first to be established by the intercourse of busi* 
ness : and therefore they would not so soon have em* 
braced a foreign authority, instead of that to which 
fhey had been accustomed, if the Roman general ha4 
not been a man of great good-nature, who was more 
ready to avail himself of treaty than of the sword, whp 
bad a persuasive manner where he applied, was affaUe 
when applied to, and had an invariable regard to justice* 
But this will better appear from hu» actions themselves* 
Titus finding that Sulpicius and Publius'', his prede- 
cessors in command, had not entered Macedon tUl late 
in the season, and then had not prosecuted the war with 
yigour, but spent their time in skirmishing to gain 8gsd» 
particular poster pass, or to intercept some provisions^ 
determined not to act in the same manner. They had 
wasted the year of their consulate in the enjoyment of 
Iheir new honours, and in the adniinistratiiHi of domestic 

7 Poblitts Sajplciiis Gmlba bad been comhI two yeuv before, aii4 
i!bt^vniiuTappola3 (whom Ur, xiz8. 1. cuilp mimt VijEn) tBii 
iiwehiittdiaCi yea9r» 
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affairs, and toward its close they repaired to their pro* 
irince ; by which artifice they got their command codt 
tinued another year, the first as consul, the second ^ 
proconsul. But Titus, ambitious to distinguish his con- 
sulship by some important expedition, left the honours 
and prerogatives which he had in Rome ; and having 
requested the senate to permit his brother Lucius to 
command the naval forces, and selected three thousand 
men as yet in full vigour and spirits and the glory of the 
field, from those troojps, who under Scipio had subdued 
Asdrubal in Spain and Annibal in Africa, he crossed the 
sea and arrived safe in Epirus. There he found Pub* 
lius encamped over against Philip (who had been a long 
time defending the fords of the river Apsus ^, and the 
adjoining straits) and unable to efi'ect any thing, on ac- 
count of the natural strength of the place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, and 
sent Publius home, began with examining the character 
of the country. Its natural fortifications are equal to 
those of Tempe, but it is not like Tempo in the beauty 
of the woods and groves, and the verdure of valleys* 
and delicious meads. To the right and left there is a 
<;^hain of lofty mountains, between which there is a deep 
^d long channel. Down this runs the river Apsus, 
like the Peneus both in its appearance and rapidity. It 
covers the foot of the hills on each side, so that there 
is left only a narrow craggy path cut out close by the 
stream, which is not easy to be passed by an army b). 
any time, and when guarded is not passable at all. 

There were some therefore, who advised Flaminius U> 
iake a compass through Dassaretis along the Lycus^ 
which was an easy passage. But he was afraid that, if 
he removed too far from the sea into a barren and ill* 
^cultivated country, while Philip avoided a battle, h^ 
might eventually want provisions : and be constrained; 

8 hivy (xsxii. !0.) says ^ Aous/ k riter near tbe former, &od for 
which, from proximity of pjace and resemblance of name, it mtglkt 
rftsily be mistaken. See Strabo, vii. Philip's object wa» to preyen^ 
ihe Romans from penetrating into iViacedon.* 

.9 A city, it woald appear from Lir. xxxii. 33. and 9. Palmerius 
howe^rer would read * LyncQs,* a Macedonian city, which, cave iU 
name to tile province Lynce«te. (See Thiicyd. iv. Jl 124>,i2Bl)* 

•^ ' ^ ■> . </ iiti7firl hu V^V7C) V ii . ' 
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Uce the general before hioi» to retreat to tbe sea witb« 
out having effected any thing. This detennin^ him to 
make his way up the mountains sword in hand, and to 
fbroe a passage* But Philip^s army, being po^s^ssed of 
the heights, showered down their darts and arrows upon 
the Romans from every quarter. Several sharp contestdt 
ensued, in which inany were killed and wounded on bot£ 
sides, but none that appeared decisive. 

In the mean time, some shepherds of those mountains 
came to the consul with the discovery of a winding-way, 
neglected by the enemy, by which they promised 
to bring his army to the top at the farthest in three days. 
And, as an evidence and confihnation of the truth 
of what they stated, they brought with' them Cha*- 
rops the son of Machatas prince of the Epirots, 
who was a friend to the Romans, and privately assisted 
them from fear of Philip. As Flaminius could confide 
in him, he sent away a tribune with four thousand foot 
and three hundred horse. The shepherds in bonds led 
the way. In the day-time they lay still in the hollows 
of the woods, and in the night they marched forward ; 
for the moon was then at the full. Flaminius, having 
detached this party, let his main body rest the three 
days, and had only some slight skirmishes with the 
eaemy to engage their attention. But the day that he 
expected those who had taken the circuit to appejsr 
upon the heights, he drew out his forces eariy, botbthe 
heavy and light-armed, and dividing them into three 
parts himself led the van ; niarching his men a)ong the 
narrowest path, by the side of the river. The Mace<* 
donians galled him with their darts, but he maintained 
the combat notwithstanding the disadvantage of ground ; 
and the other two parties fought with all the spirit of 
cumulation, and clung to the rOck;i mtik astonishing at*- 
dour. 

Meanwhile the sun arose, and a smoke appeared at a 
distance, not very strong, but like the mist of the hiUa. 
Being on the ba(^ of the enemy (for it came from tlu^ 
troops, who had reached the top) it was not observed by 
the latter. Amidst the fatigue of the engagement, the 
Romans themselves w^te in doubt whether it was a aig* 
nA or not> but they inclined to bcliev^ ij t^^^i^?* 
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thev wished. Aod when they saw it iaerease, so as & 
darken the air^ and to mount higher and higher, they 
were well assured that it came from the fires which 
their friends had lighted. On this they set up loudl 
Shouts, and charging the enemy with greater vigoor, 
: pushed them into the most craggy places. The shouta 
were re-echoed hy those behind at the top of the mouiH 
tain. And now the Macedonians fled with the utmost 
precipitation. Yet there were not above two thousand 
slain, the pursuit being impeded by the difficulty of th^ 
ascent. The Romans howeyer pillaged the camp, 
Seized the money and slaves, and became absolute 
masters of the pass. They then traversed the whole of 
Epirus, but with such order and discipline that, though 
they were at a considerable distance from their ships 
and the sea, and had not the usual monthly allowance 
of corn or convenience of markets, they yet spared the 
country, which at the same time abounded in every 
thing. For Flaminius was informed that Philip, in his 
passage or rather flight through Thessaly, had compelled 
the people to auit their habitations and retire to the 
mountains, had ourned the towns, and had given as 
plunder to his men whatever was too abundant or cum- 
bersome to be carried ofl*; and had thus, as it were, 
yielded up the country to the Romans. The consul 
therefore made a point of prevailing with his men to re* 
spect it in their march, as ceded to them, and now their 
own. 

The event quickly showed the benefit of this good 
order. For, as soon as they entered .Thessjdy, all its 
cities declared for them ; and the Gre'eks'within Ther- 
mopylae longed for the protection of Flaminius, and 
^ve up to him their hearts. The Achaeans renounced 
their alliance with Philip, and by a solemn decree re- 
solved to take part with the Romans against him. And 
though the ^tblians, who at that time were strongly 
attached to the Romans, made the Opuntians an offer 
to garrison and defend their city, they refused it^^; 

10 DiBtnutiog their word, or knowiag them to be a capridoaa and 
faithless people. Polybios has, in .sereral places, ^iven tliejn this cba' 
tT=pcter. ... 

. Digitizedby VjUUy It: 
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aod, liafing 8dntfi>f FhiAinitts, put themselred into %U 
bands.. 

^ It is reported of Pyrrhus that, when he firBt beheld 
&om an eminente the disposition of the Roman anny« 
he said,/'! observe nothing barbarian-like in the ranks 
of these barbar^s." All indeed, who once saw Fla- 
OHimts, sjpoke of him in the same terms. They had 
heard the Macedonians represent him as the fierce com- 
mander of a host of barbarians, who was come to de- 
stwjy, and to enslave every thing : and, when afterward 
they met a young man of a mild aspect, who spoke 
^ery good Gree]^ and was a lover of true honour, they 
W^ere extremely struck with him, and excited the kina 
regards of their cities to him, as to a general who would 
lead them to liberty. 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, Flamiuius 
came to an interview with him", and offered him peace 
^d friendship with Rdkp, on condition that he left the 
Grecians free, and witnarew his garrisons from their 
cities. And as he refused those terms, it was obvious 
even to the partisans of Philip, that the Romans were 
not come to fight against the Greeks, but for the Greek$ 
against the Macedonians. 

: The rest of Greece having voluntarily acceded to the 
confederacy, the consul entered B(eotia,butin a peace- 
able manner, and the chief of the • Thebans came to 
meet him. They were inclined to the Macedonian in- 
terest on account of Brachyllelis, but they honoured 
and respected Flaminius, and were willing to preserve 
the friendship of both. Flaminius received them with 
great goodness, embraced them, and went on slowly 
with them, asking various questions and entertaining 
them with discourse, on purpose to give his soldiers time 
to come up. Thus advancing insensibly to the gates of 
Thebes, he entered the city along with them. They 
did not indeed quite relish the thing, but they were 
afraid to forbid him, as he came so well attended^ 
Then, as if he had not been master of the town, he 

11 -This interview lasted three days. (Polvb. xvii.) Bracbyllas^ 
mentioned below (for so, according to this author, his name should be 
written), was a great philippiser, who was subsequently assassinated. 
Ijfty, xxiiJi. 28., calls him * BarcilluB.'* Digitized by ^^uuy it: 



^ndtttdttreabfpermniskm to bring it to det^Miteite 
Romans ; king Attalus seconding him, and using «B iud 
rhetoric to the Thebans. But &Bi ftince ^it seemr) ih 
Us eagerness to^serre Flaimnius, eserdnghimsdlf mevl^ 
than bis age could beetf , was seized, as h« warspeaimig, 
with a giddiness or rheum which made tdm swoon amjr« 
A few days afterward, his fleet conveyed him into Asia, 
where he died. The Bceotians took part with the 
•Romans. 

As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flamtiuua ite 
despatched his agents to procure a decree of the aena^ 
proiongtf^ his commission if the war continued, or ^se 
empowerii^ him to make peace **• For his amlntisn 
made him apprehensive that, if a successor were 8«il, 
he should be robbed of all the honour of the w«r. His 
friends managed matters so well for him, that Philip 
failed in his application, and the conunand was con« 
tinued to Flaminius. Haying^pkeiyed the decree, he 
was greatly elevated in his hopes, and immediately 
marched into Thessaly to cany on the war against 
Philip. His army consisted of more than twenty^six 
thousand men, of whom the iEtolians furnished six 
thousand foot and three hundred horse. Philip's fofces 
were about equal in number. They marched therefore 
against each other, and arrived near Scotossa, where they 
proposed to decide the affair with the sword. The vi- 
cinity of two such armies had not the usual effect of 
striking the officers with a mutual awe ; on the con* 
trary, it increased their courage and ardour : the Ro- 
mans being ambitious to conquer the Macedonians^ 
whose valour and power Alexander had rendered so il- 
lustrious ; and the Macedonians hoping, if they co^ 
beat the Romans, whom they looked upon as a more 
respectable enemy than the Persians, to raise the glory 
of Philip above that of Alexander. FlaminiuS therefore 
exhorted his men to behave with the utmost courage and 
gallantry, as they had to contend with brave adversaries 
in so glorious a theatre as Greece. On the other side, 
Philip, in order to address his army, ascended an emi^ 

12 See Polyb. xvii., and Liv^. xzxil. 36. &c., aad fortkeir satans^^ttm't 
stotioDS in the field, xxziii. 6.* 
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aence uritboat Ins camp, whkh faappened to ba a hatf^ 
kig place ^, either not knowing it to be bo, arinlmi 
^uiry Jiot attendii^ to it. There he began an orati<ui, 
such as is usual before a battle ; but the t>men ^f a 
eepulchre spreading a disnial melancholy among the 
droops, he stopped in confusion, and put off the action 
till another day. / 

I^ext morning at day-break, after a rainy night,, the 
clouds turning into a mist darkened the plain ; and, as 
the day came on, a foggy air descending from the hills 
covered iill the ground between the two camps. Those 
therefore that had been despatched oh both sides to 
^ize posts or to make discoveries, soon meeting yn« 
awaresr, engaged at the Cynocephalas, which are the 
sharp tops of many small hills standing opposite each 
other, and are so called from their resemblance [to the 
heads of dogs]. The success of these skirmishes was 
various on account of the unevenness of the ground, the 
same parties sometimes flying and sometimes pursuing, 
and reinforcements were sent on both sides as they 
Ibund their men hard pressed and giving way ; till at 
length, the day clearing up, the action became general. 
Philip, who was in the right wing, advanced from the 
rising ground with his whole phalanx against the Ro* 
mans ; who could not, even the bravest of them, stand 
the shock of the united shields and the projected spears**. 
But Flaminius observing the Macedonian left wing 
separated and intersected by the hills, and having no 
hopes on the side where his troops gave way, hastened 
to the other, and there charged the enemy ; where on 
account of the inequality and roughness of ^e country 
they could not keep in the close, ^rm of a phalanx, nor 
line their ranks to any considerable depth, but we^e 
forced to fight man to man in heavy and unwieldy 
armour. For the Macedonian phalanx is like an animal 

13 Neither Poiybius, nor lAvj (ib. 9, 10.), mentions this p'leco nfsu- 
pcTStition: but both of them notice the elephants employed by Flamt- 
-niaS in the ensuing action with so much effect, which Plutarch wholly 
omitfi.* 

14 The pike of the fifth man in file projected beyond the front. 
There was, therefore, an amazing strength in the phalanx, while it 
stood £mi. But it had, likewise, its inconveniences. It could not act 
at all, ekcept in a level and clear field. (Pblyb. xyiLi^k ^i?i))uy it: 
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of enomioiiB strength, white it keeps in <me body, wA 
preserves its onion of locked shields : but when that is 
broken, each particular soldier loses his force, as well 
on account of the form of his armour," as because the 
strength of each consists rather in his being a part of 
the whole, than in his single person. When these were 
routed, some gave chase to the fugitives : others took 
those Macedonians in flank who were still fighting, the 
slaughter was great, and the wing lately victorious was 
soon broken in such a manner, that they threw down 
their anus and fled. There were not fewer than eight 
thousand slain, and about five thousand were taken pri* 
soners. That Philip himself escaped, was chiefly owio^ 
to the iBtolians ; who began to plunder and ravage the 
.camp, while the Romans were busied in the pursuit, so 
that at their return there was nothing lefl for them. 

This, from the first, occasioned mutual quarrels and 
reproaches. But afterward Flaminius was muoh more 
.sensibly hurt, when the ^tohans ascribed the victory 
to themselves", and endeavoured to prepossess the 
Greeks that the fact was really so. This report got 
such ground, that the poets and others, in the verses, , 
&c. which were composed and sung upon this occasion, 
set them before the Romans. The verses most in vogue 
were the following ; 

Stranger ! unwepf, unhoDourM with a grave, 
See tbrice ten thousand bMies of the brave ! 
The fierce ^tolians, and the Latian power 
Led by Fiaminius, ruled the vehgeful hour— 
.£matnia*8 scourge ! beneath whose stroke they bled : 
And, swifter than the roe, the mighty Philip fled. 

Alcsus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Phihp, and 
purposely misrepresented the number of the slain. The 
epigram was indeed in every body's moudi, but Fla- 
minius was much more affected by it than Philip ; for 
the latter parodied Alcaeus, as follows : 

15 Polybios (zvii.) informs us. that the Macedonians in the first en^ 
counter had the advantage, andneat the Romans from the tops of the 
mountains, of which they had taken possession. And he affirms, that 
in all probability the Romans wouhd have been put to flight, had (hey 
not been supported by the i£tolial) cavalry. 
* . ' 
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Strttager ! onleaved, unhoooarM ev'n with bark, 
This tree, the gibbet of Alcsu?, mark .' 

But FlaminiuS) who was arobitiotis of the praise of 
Oreece, was not a little provoked ; and therefore ma- 
naged every thing afterward by himself, paying very 
little regard to the iEtolians. They, in their turn, in- 
dulged their resentment ; and, when Flaminius had ad- 
mitted proposals for an accommodation, and received an 
embassy for that purpose from Philip, the -ZEtolians ex- 
claimed in all the cities of Greece, that he had sold the 
peace to the Macedonian, at a time when he might have 
put a final period to the war, and have destroyed that 
empire, which first enslaved the Greeks. These speech- 
es, though groundless, much perplexed the allies ; but 
Philip, coming in person to treat", and submitting him- 
self and his kingdom to the discretion of Flaminius and 
the Romans, removed all suspicion. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He restored 
to Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to renounce all 
claim upon Greece ; fined him a thousand talents ; took 
away all his ships, except ten ; and sent Demetrius, one 
of his sons, as hostage to Rome. In this pacification, 
he made a happy use of the present, and wisely pro- 
vided for the time to come. For Annibal the Cartha- 
ginian, an inveterate enemy to the Romans and now an 
exile, being at the court of Antiochus", exhorted him 
to meet Fortune, who opened her arms to him ; and 
Antiochus himself, observing his power very consider- 
able, and that his exploits had already gained him the 
title of the Great, began now to think of universal mo- 
narchy, and particularly of setting himself against the 
Romans. Had not Flaminius therefore in his wisdom 
foreseen this, and made peace'^, Antiochus might have 

16 See Polyb. ib., and Liv. xxxiii. 13» 

17 This is a mistake. Annibal did not come to the court of Aotio- 
chua, till the year after Flaminius had proclaimed the liberty of Greece 
at the Isthmian games ; Cato and Valerias Flaccus, the consuls of that 
year, having sent an embassy to Carthage to complain of him, upon 
which he privately left the city. 4Liv. xsxiii. 48, 49.) 

18 Polyoius tells us, that Flaminius was induced to conclude a 
peace, upon learning that Antiochus was marching toward Greece with 
a powerful army ; and JPhilip, ho^as -afraid, might thereby be induced 
to continue the wan 
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jtiined Philip in the war with Greec)B ; and those twe 
kings, then the most powerful in the world, might have 
made a common cause of it ; which would hare in- 
volved Rome afresh in conflicts and dangers, as alarm- 
ing as tliose which she had experienced in the war with . 
Annibal. Bat Flaminius, by thus putting an intermedia- 
ate space of peace between the two wars, and finishing 
the one before the other began, cut off at once the last 
hope of Philip, and the first of Antiochus. 

The ten conunissioners now sent by the senate to 
assist Flaminius, advised him to set the rest of Greece 
free, but to keep garrisons in the cities of Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, in order to secure them in the 
event of a war with Antiochus. But the iEtolians, al- 
ways vehement in their accusations, vehemently labour- 
ed to excite a spirit of insurrection in the cities, calling 
upon Flaminius to loose 'the shackles of Greece ;' for 
so Philip used to term those cities. They asked the 
Greeks, " If they did not find their chain very comfort- 
able, now it was more polished, though heavier than be- 
fore : and if they did not consider Flaminius as the 
greatest of benefactors, for having unfettered their feet 
and bound them by the neck.'' Flaminius distressed 
by these clamours, implored the council of deputies, 
and at last prevailed with them, to deliver those cities 
from the garrisons, in order that his favour to the Gre- 
cians might be complete. 

They were then celebrating the Isthmian games'', 
and an innumerable company was seated to see the ex- 
ercises. For Greece now enjoying full peace after a 
length of wars, and big with the expectation of liberty, 
had c«me together in great crowds upon this f<gstive oc- 
casion. Silence being commanded by sound of trum- 
. pet, a herald went for&i and made proclamation, *' That 
the Roman senate, ^ and Titus Qjainctius Flaniimus, the 
general and proconsul, having vanquished kmg Philip 
and the Macedonians, took off all impositions and with- 
drew all gajrnsons f^om Greece, and restored liberty 
and their own taws to the Corinthians, Locrians, Pho- 

10 These g^mea were so ouned, from beini^ cekbntedl in the isth- 
mus of Corinth. They had been origiiiaTly institu^d by SiiTphns, aoti 

revived by Theseus.* - ^.^,.^^, ,^ ^uuy 1 1: 
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. tians, Euboeans^ Acheans, Phthiotas, MagnesianSyThes- 
salians, and Perrhaebians." 

At first, the proclamation was not generally or disr 
tinctly heard, but a confaeed murmur ran through the 
theatre ; some wondering, some questioning, and others 
calling upon the herald to repeat what he had said. 
Silence being again commanded, the herald raised his 
voice, so as to be clcarljr understood by the whole as- 
sembly. The shout which they gave in the transport of 
joy was so prodigious, that it was heard as far as the 
sea. ' The people lefl their seats ; there was no farther 
regard paid to the diversions ; all hastened to embrace 
and to address the preserver and protector of Greece. 
The hyperbolical accounts, that have often been given 
of. the effect of loud shouts, were then verified. For 
the crows, which happened at that time to be flying 
over their heads, fell down into the theatre. The break* 
ing of the arr seems to have been the cause. For the 
sound of many united voices being violently strong, the 
parts of the air are separated by i^, and a void is left 
which affords the birds no support. Or perhaps the 
force of the sound strikes the birds like an arrow, and 
kills them in an instant. Or possibly a circular motion 
is caused in the air, as a whirlpool is produced in the 
sea by the agitations of a storm ^. 

If Flaminius, as soon as he saw the assembly risen 
and the crowd rushing toward him, had not avoided 
them and slipped aside, he must have been surrounded 
and in all probability suffocated by such a multitude. 
When they had almost spent themselves in acclamations 
about his pavilion, and night was now come, they re- 
:tired ; and whatever friends or fellow-citizens they hap- 
pened to see, they embraced and caressed again, and 
then went and concluded the evening together in feast- 
ing and merriment. There, doubtless redoubling their 
joy, they began to recollect and talk of the state of 
Greece : they observed, «* That notwithstandipg the 
many dreadful wars in which she had been engaged for 
liberty, she had never gained a more secure or agree- 
so VaJ. Max. 17. 8. meotioos the tame fact; ai^d » aimilar tttsflMice 
'i« l-ecoraed !n thft subsequent Life of Pompey,* . ....... ^ 
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abk^njoyoieiif of it than at present, when oHieni Imd 
fought for her ; that glorious and important prise hwmg 
now hardly oost them a drop of blood, or a single tear : 
that, of hnman exceliencies, ysdour and prudence wear« 
only seldom met witib, but that justice was still imore 
uncommon : that the Agesilauses, Lysanders, Niciases, 
and Alctbiadeses knew how to manage a war, ai|d to 
gmn victories, both by sea and land ; but they knew not 
how to apply their success to hoMe and generous p«it^ 
poses. So that if one excepted the battles of Mara^ 
thon, of Salamis, Plataeie, and Thermopylae, and the 
actions of Cimon upon the Eurymedon mA neaur Cy* 
prus, Greece had tbnght to no other purpose but te 
brii^ the yoke upon herself: all the trophies, which 
she had erected, were monuments of her dishonour, anil 
at last her dfdirs were ruined by the unjust ambition of 
her chiefs. But these strangers, who had scarcely a 
spark of any thing Grecian lefl^, who hai%Uy retained 
a faint tradition of their ancient descent from us, from 
whom the least inclins^on or even word (n our behatf 
could not have been expected ; these strangers have run 
the greatest risks and submitted to the greatest labours, 
to deliver Greece from her cruel and tyrannic masters^ 
and to restore her to liberty." 

These were the reflections which the Grecians made, 
and the actions of Flaminius justified them, being quite 
correspondent to his proclamation. For he immediately 
despatched Lentulus into Asia to set the Baigylliahs free, 
and Titillius^ into Thrace to draw Philip's garrison oat 
of the towns and adjacent islands. Publius Villius set 
sail, in order to treat with Antiochus about the freedom 
of the Grecians under him. And Flaminius himseV 
went to Chdois, and thence sailed to Magnesia, where 
he removed tiie garrison, and re-placed the government 
in die hands of the people. 

At Argos, being appointed director of the Nemeali 
games, he settled due whole order of them in the most 

2t Accoidiiig^ to Dion. Uftlic. Rome w&a stocked with inhabitanti at 
Ant chiePf from those Grecian colofiies, which had settled ia the south 
of Itahr before the time of Roniitliis. 

SS rolybm^Mgid hrry call him ^LuciiiiStertiiihis.* Th« Baifyl" 
liens were arCftiian people. ^ 
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correct mariner, and upon tlTat occasion caused liberty 
to be again proclaimed by the crier. And as he passed 
through the other cities, he sti^ngly recommended to 
them an adherence to law, a strict coiirse of justice, an^ 
domestu: peace and unanimity. He healed their divi- 
mfim ; ne restored the^r exiles. In short, he took not 
mote pleasure in conquering the Macedonians, than in 
?ecpncilingthe Greeks to each other; and their liberty 
wif appeared the least of the benefits, which he had 
Cdmerred upon them. 

^Itifi said that when Lycurgus the orator had deliver- 
ed Xenocrates the philosopher out of the hands of the 
lax-^ather^rs, who were hurrying him to prison for the 
tax paid by strangers, and had prosecuted them for their 
insolence, Xenocrates afterward meeting Lycurgus' 
chfldren, said to tiiem ; " Children, I have made a 
noble return to your father for the service he did me : 
foi^^all the world praise him for it." But the returns, 
wtech attended Flaminius and the Romans for their be-* 
ncflcence to the Greeks, terminated not in praises alone, 
but justly procured them the confidence of all mankind, 
and added greatly to their power. For now a variety 
of people not only accepted the governors set over them 
by Rome, but even sent for them, and delivered them- 
selves into their hands. And not only cities and com- 
monwealths, but kings when injured by other kings, 
had recourse to their protection. So that, the Deity 
perhaps likewise co-operating, in a short time the whole 
world became subject to their dominion. Flaminius 
also valued himself most upon the liberty, which he had 
bestowed on Greece. For, having demcated some sil- 
ver bucklers together mth his own shield at Delphi ; 
he put upon them the following inscription : 

Ye Spartan borsemOi, twins of race divine I 
This offerina: Titus of iEneas* line 
Presents, oblation. proud to liberty : 
Titus, who bade the sons of Greece be free. 

X 

He offeredlikewise to ApoUo a golden crown^ with these 
verses inscribed upon it: 
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This crown, which icattert ht its golden rays, 
' On thy tmbrbsial locki lee Titns place ! 
Ojrrant him, FboebuB, biiffht in fame to shint, 
Yfbo led the warriors of £neaa* tine. 

The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty twice 
conferred upon them in the city of Corinth ; by Flami- 
nius on that occasion, and by Nero in our own days. It 
was granted, both times, during the celebration of the 
Isthmian games. Flaminius had it proclaimed by a 
herald; but Nero himself declared the Grecians fwjfii^ 
and at liberty to be goyemed by their own laws, in ian 
oration % which he made from the rostrum in the public 
assembly. This, however, happened.long rfterwai^®. 
Flaminius next undertook a very just and honourable 
war s^nst Nabis, the wicked and abandoned tyrant of 
Lacedaemon; but, in this case, he disappointed the 
hopes of Greece. For, though he might have taken faim 
prisoner, he would not ; but struck up a league with 
him, and left Sparta unworthily in bondage. Whetl^r 
it was that he feared, if the war were protracted to any 
^ length, he might be superseded by a successor sent from 
Rome, who would rob him of the glory of it^ ; or whe- 
ther, in his passion for fame, he was jealous of the re- 
putation of Philopoemen^ a man who upon all occa- 
sions had distinguished himself among the Greeks, and 
had particularly inrthat war given wonderful proofs both 
.of courage and conduct; insomuch that the Achaeans 
gloried in him as much as in Flaminius, and paid 
him the same respect in their theatres. This deeply 
Ql)^grined Flaminius ; he could not bear that an Arca- 

23 Two hundred and sixty -three ye^ra. 

24 Liry touches upon this reason ; but at the same time he mentions 
others, more to the honour of this ^eat man. Winter was now com- 
ing on, and the siege of Sparta might have lasted a considerable time. 
The enemy's country was so exhausted, that it could not supply htm 
with provisions, and it was difficult to get Convoys from any other 
quarter. Besides, Villius was returned from the court of Antiochus, 
and brought advice that the peace with that prince was not to be de- 
pended upon. In fact, he bad already entered Europe with a fleet 
and army more numerous than before. And what forces had they to. 
oppose to him, in the event 6f a rupture, if Flaminius continued to esv- 
ploy his in the liege of Sparta ? (rt xir. 3'J, ^.) 
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dian, who had only commanded in some inconsiderd>l< 
wars upon Qie confines of his own country, should be 
held in equal admiration with a Roman consul, who had 
fought for all Greece! Flaminius, however, did not 
want apologies for his conduct : for he said, *^He put 
an end to the war, because he saw he could no^ destroy 
the tyrant, without iuTolving aU the Spartans in the 
mtsm time in heavy, calamities." 

The Achsans decreed to Flmmnius many honours ; 
1mi4 fione seemed equal to his services, except one pre> 
9ebty which pleased him abov^ all the rest. It was diis : 
the flomans, who had had the misfortune to be taken 
phseners in the war with Annibal, had been sold for 
^aves, and dispersed in various placesv Twelve hun* 
dred of them were now in Greece. That sad reverse of 
iortame made them always unhappy, but now (as mi^ 
he expected) they were still more so, when they met 
thek'sons, their brothers, or their acquaintance, and saw 
them free while they themselves were slaves, and'icon- 
%uer€|*8 while they were captives. Flaminius did not 
Itretend to take them from their masters, tbou^ his 
heart sympathized with their distress. But the Aehaeans 
redfetoedthem at the rate of five minae a man, and hav* 
ing collected them together made Flaminius a pr^e^ 
of them, just as he was goin|; to embark ; so that he 
set sail with the highest satisiaction, having found a 
^nous recompense for Ms j^odous services, a return 
suitable to a man of such humane sentiments and such 
a lover of his country. This, indeed, made the most it-* 
lustrious part of his triumph. Foo these poor men got 
their heads shaved and wore the ca^ of liberty, as the 
custom of slaves is upon their manumianon^, anddu 
this habit followed his chariot at his triumpl\. But to ' 
add to the splendour of the show, there were the Grechm 
helmets, the Macedonian targets and spears, and the 
other spoik borne in great pomp before him. And the 
quantity of money was not small ; for, as Itanus^ re-« 

25 AtlutioQS to this cttttom abound in the ancient writers: 
Ut9go hoiie raso et^e oahmt capiampile^m^ Ac. 

(Plaut. Amphitr. I. i.) 
This ceremoojr at Rome was performed in the temple of Feronia. 
36 To Itanns, the editors of Amjot's French rep^f ii^^^^p^' 
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lates it, there were carried in this triumph three thdcr^ 
sand seven hundred and thirteen pounds of uifvnroa^l 
gpld, forty-three thousand two hundred and seventy of 
silver, fourteen thousand five hundred, and fourteen 
pieces of coined gold called Philippics ; beside which. 
Philip owed a thousand talents. But the Romans were 
subsequently induced, chiefly by Flaminius' mediation, 
to remit this debt ; Philip was declared their ally, and 
his son (who had been with them as a hostage) was sent 
home. 

Afler this, Antiochus passed over into Greece with a 
large fleet and army, and solicited the states to rise in 
arms and to join Mm. The iEtolians, who had been a 
long time very ill-aflected to the Romans, took his part, 
and suggested (as a basis, and pretence for the was) that 
he came to bring the Grecians liberty. The Grecians 
had no want of it, for they were free already ; but, as 
' he had no better cause to assign, they instructed him to 
cover his attempt with that splendid pretext. 

The Romans, fearing upon this account a revolt in 
Greece as well as the strength of Antiochus,- sent the 
consul Manius Acilius to command in the war, but ap- 
pointed Flaminius his lieutenant^ for the sake of^his 
influence in Greece. His appearance there immediately 
.confirmed such as were yet friends in their fidelity, and 

{prevented those who were wavering from jan entire de- 
ection. This was eflected by the respect which they 
bore him ; for it operated like a potent remedy at the 
beginning of a disease. There were a few indeed so en- 
tirely gained and corrupted by the ^tolians, that his 
interest did not prevail with them ; yet even these, 
though he was much irritated and exasperated against 
them at present, he saved after the battle. For Anti- 
ochus, being defeated at Thermopylae and fprced to fly, 

Srefiz the syllable Tad. Tnditaniis is mentioned m a writer, both by . 
facrob. Sat. i. 13. 16., and Plin. H. N. xiii. IX* 
27 According to LivV, it was not Titus, but Lacius Qainctius Fla- 
fninius (his brother) wno was appoiified lieutenant to Glabrio. (L.) 
(zxxTi. 1.) Plutarch** account however, is the more probable, for the 
reason subjoined in the text 

M. fiicard has a long note on the word * Lieutenant,' but it does not 
fippear of sufficient impoMance to justify traiucriptioD.. 
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immediately embarked'for Asia. Upon ttiid, die eoiisul 
Manius.Fent against some of the^tolians,and besieged 
their towns, abandoning others to Phitip. Thus great 
ravages were committed by the Macedonians ^among the 
Delopians and Magnesians on one hand, and among the 
Athamanians and Aperantians on. the oUier ; and Ma* 
nius himself, having sacked the city of Heraclea, be* 
sieged Naupactas, at that time in the hands of the ^to- 
lians. But Flaminius, touched with compassion foie 
Greece, went from Peloponnesus to the consul by water, 
and began to remonstrate with him for suffering Phihp 
to reap the fruits of his victory : adding, that while to 
gra^ his resentment, he sp^t his time about one 
town, the Macedonians were subduing whole provincee 
and kingdoms ^. The besieged happened to see Fla- 
minius, called to him from the walls, stretched out then* 
hands, and begged his interposition. He gave them no 
answer, but turned round and wept, and then immedi- 
ately withdrew. Afterward however he discoursed 
with Manius so effectually, that he appeased his anger, 
and procured the ^tolians a truce, and time to send 
deputies to Rome to petition for favourable terms^ 

But he had much greater difficulties to encounter, 
when he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chaicidians. 
The consul was highly incensed against them, pn account 
of the marriage which Antiochus had celebrated among 
them, even after the war begun ; a marriage every way 
unsuitable, as well as unseasonable, for he was far ad- 
vanced in years, and the bride very young. The person 
with whom he thus fell in love was daughter to Cleop- 
tolemus and a virgin of incomparable beauty. Thi^ 
match brought the Chaicidians entirely into the king's 
interest, and they suffered him to make use of their 
city as a place of arms. After the battle. He had fled 
with the utmost precipitation to Chalcis ; and taking 
with him his young wife, his treasures, and his friends, 
sailed thence to Asia. And now Manius in his indigna- 
tion marching directly against Chalcfs, Flaminius follow- 
ed, and endeavoured to appease his resentment. At 
last, by his assiduities with him, and the most respectable 

"~ 28 See Li v. xxxvi. 34. for a more enlarged detail. * 
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I who were H[ely to b«T« an iofiiieiK^e upon bim^ 
ke raceeeded. The Chalcidiattifi) thus sared fiom de- 
•tTQctvoD, Gonsecrated the nMNit beautiful sjpd the noblest 
of their pubiic edifices to Tilas Fkmnnitis ; and such in- 
•criptiOQS arthese are to be seen upon them to this day : 
** The people dedicated this Gysmasiam to Titus and 
Hercules :'' and again elsewhere ; «^ The people con- 
secrate the Delphinium to Titus and ApoHo." Nay, 
what is more, even in our days a priest of Titus is for- 
mally elected and declared ; and upon occasions of sa- 
crifice to him, when the libations are over, they sing a 
hymn, the greatest part of which on account of its len^ 
I omit, and only g^ye the conclusion : 

/ With Rome^s pure faith let echo ring : 

Her hallowM laith, ye maidrns, sin]>; ! 
Still, as our atrains to heaven aspire, 
J^e^ ftonle, and Titos wake the lyre ! 
Titus, our saviour, claims our praise : 
To him then grateful pcaiis raise (29) ! 

The rest of the Grecians conferred upon him all dnc 
honours ; and what realized those honours, and added 
to their lustre, was the extraordinary affection of the 
people, which he had gained by his moderation. For 
if he happened to be at rariance with any one upon 
account of business, or about a point of honour (as for 
instance with Phiippoemen, and with Diophanes general 
of the Achaeans), he never indulged nudignity, or car- 
ried his rei^entment into action ; but let it expire in 
words, in such exp<Kitulations as the freedom of public 
debates may seem to justify. No man indeed ever found 
him vindictive, but he often discovered a hastiness and 
levity of temper. Setting this aside, he was tiie most 
agreeable man in the world, and a pleasantry mixed 
with strong sense distinguished his conversation. 

Thus, to divert the Achaeans from their purpose of ' 

29 This passage is considered as a remarkable one by the editors of 
Amyot's French version, implying the apotheosis of a living mortal : 
and the worship thus paid is the subjectof a curious dissertation bj 
(ho AbbetMongauIt, Mem. de i'Acad/des inscript. torn. i. ThedU* 
ration, as well as the character, of this superstitious institutibn.is wor* 
Ihy of attention. The lapse of less than three centuries usually el^cf « 
popular gratitude.* 
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conqaering the island of Zlicytbus'^, he toU them ^« It 
was as dangerous for them to put their heads out of Pe* 
loponnesus, as it was for the tortoise to trust his out of 
his shell." In the first conference which Philip and he 
had about peace, Philip taking occasion to say, ^* Titus, 
you come with a numerous retinue^ whereas I come quite 
alone ;" Flaminius answered, ** No wonder that yoil 
come alone, for you have killed all your friends and re* 
Lttions^." Dinocrates the Messenian, being in company 
at Rome, drank until he was intoxicated, and put on a 
woman's habit, and danced in that disguise. Next day 
he applied to Flaminius, and entreated his assistance is 
a design which he had conceived, to withdraw Messene 
from 5ie Achaean league. Flaminius answered, «* I will 
consider of it ; but I am surprised that you, who have 
conceived such great designs, can sing, and dance at a 
carousal." And when Antiochus' embassadorsYepresent- 
ed -to the Achaeans, how numerous the king's forces 
were, and to make them appear still more so, reckoned 
them up by all their different names ; ** I supped once," 
said Flaminius, " with a friend, and upon my complain- 
ing of the number of dishes, and expressing my wonder 
how he could furnish his table with such an inunense 
variety ; ' Be not uneasy about that,' said my friend, - 
' for it is all hog's flesh, and the difference is only in the 
dressing and the sauce.' In like manner I say to you, 
my Achxan friend, be not astonished at the number of 
Antiochus' forces, at these pikemen, these halberdiers, 
and these cuirassiers ; for they are all Syrians, only 
<)istinguished by the trifling arms which they bear^" 

Afler these illustrious actions in Greece, and conclu- 
sion of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created 
censor. This is the chief dignity in the state, and the 
perfection, as it were, of all its honours®. He had for 
colleague the son of Marcellus, who had been five times 
consul. They expelled four senators, who were men of 
no particular note : and they admitted as citizens alt 
who offered themselves, provided that their parents w§re 

30 Hod. Zarite.* 

31 See Liry xl. 3, 4.* 

32 See the iLife of Camillus, vol. U* 
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free* But they were forced to tbU by Terentius Caleo, 
, a tribone of the people, who out of opposition to the no- 
bility procured such orders from the commons. Tvi^^ 
the greatest and most powerful me9 of those times, Sol- 
pio Africanus and Marcus Cato, were then at varianee 
with each other. The former of these Flaminius ap- 
. pointed president of the senate, as the first and best 
man in the commonwealth ; and with the latter he en* 
tirely broke, upon the following unhappy occasion ^ : 
Titus had a brother named Lucius Qjoinctius Flaminius, 
unlike him in all respects, a man quite abandoned in his 
pleasures, and totally regardless of decorum. This Lu- 
cius had a favourite boy, whom he carried with him, 
even when he commanded armies and governed provin- 
ces. One day as they were drinking, the boy making 
his court to Lucius said ; " 1 love you so tenderly, that 
preferring your satisfaction to my own, I left a show of 
gladiators to come to you, though I have never yet seen 
a man killed.'' Lucius, delighted with the flattery, re- 
plied ; ^' If that be all, you need not be in the least un- 
easy, for I will soon cure your longing." Upon which 
he ordered a convict to be brought from the prison ; and, 
having sent for one of his lictors, commanded him to 
strike off the man's head, in the room where they were 
carousing. Valerius Antias writes, that this was done >to 
gratify a mistress. And Livy relates, from Cato's writ- 
ings, that a GauUsh deserter being at the door with his 
wife and children, Lucius took him in the banqneting- 
room, and, to gratify his minion, killed him with his own 
hand ;.but Cato (it is probable) said this, for the purpose 
of aggravating the charge. For that the person killed 
was not a deserter, but a prisoner and a condemned one 
too, appears from many writers ; and particularly from 
Cicero, in his Treatise upon Old Age, where he intro- 
duces Cato himself giving that statement oC the matter. 
Upon this account Cato, when he was censor and un- 
dertook to remove all obnoxious persons from the senate , 
expelled Lucius, though he was of consular dignity. 
His brother thought this proceeding reflected dishonour 

33 See the Life of Cato, veil. III. p. 211, and also Liv. vxis. 42. , who 
givei Vmlerius Antias* account.* 
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Mfon himself.; and they both went into the assembly in 
the fonn of suppliants, and besought the people with 
tears, that Cato might be obliged to assign his reason for 
having fixed such a stigma upon so illustrious a family. 
The request appeared reasonable . Cato without the least 
hesitation came forward, and standing up with his col- 
league interrogated Titus whether or not he knew any 
thing of that feast. Titus answering in the negative, 
Cato related the affair, and called upon Lucius to declare 
on oath, whether it were not true. As Lucius made no 
reply, the people determined the brand of infamy to be 
just, and conducted Cato home with great honour from 
the tribunal. 

Titus, deeply concerned at his brother's misfortune, 
leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato, and gain- 
ing a majority in the senate quashed and annulled all 
the contracts, leases, and purchases which Cato had 
made, relating to the public revenues ; and stirred up 
many and violent prosecutions against him. But I know 
not whether he acted well or agreeably to good policy, 
in thus becoming a mortal enemy to a man, who had only 
done what became a lawful magistrate and a good citi- 
zen, for the sake of one that was a relation indeed, but 
an unworthy one, and who had met with the punishment 
he deserved. On a subsequent exhibition of shows how- 
ever, the people being assembled in the theatre ^ and the 
senate (according to custom) in the most honourable row, 
Lucius was observed to seat himself in an humble and 
dejected manner upon one of the lowest benches. This 
excited general compassion. The people could not bear 
to see it, but incessantly called out to him to change his 
place ; till he went to the bench allotted to the consular 
party'*, who made room for him. 

34 The distinction of places for the senators and knights, establish^ 
ed by Tarquinius Priscos (Lir. i. 35.) at the Great Games, bad iaWtn 
into neglect; for the senators were not permanently separated from 
the people tiil A. U. C. 560., nor the knights till twenty-seven years 
afternrard by C. RosciuS Otho. See Liv. xxxiv. 54.; Suppl. xciz. 3. 
Tile tniztare likewise of men and women at the public shows (though 
prohibited, as appears from a passage near (he end of the Life of Syira, 
before the time of FItttarch) is often referred to by Orid, In his Amato* 
ry Poems, as then subsistiRg.* 
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The nuiWe ambition of Flttnioios was applauded, while 
it found sufficient matter of employment in the wars, of 
which we have given an account. And his serving in tke 
army as a tribune, afler he had been consul, when no one 
required it of him, was regarded with a favourable eye. 
But after he had arrived at an age that excused kim 
from all employments, he was blamed for indul^ng a 
violent passion for fame, and a youthful imp^etnosity in 
that inactive season of life. To some excess of this kind 
seems to have been owing his behaviour with respect 
to Annibal'*, at which the world was nmch offended. 
For Annibal having fled from Carthage, his country, 
took refuge at the court of Antiochus. But Antiochus, 
after he had lost the battle of Phrygia, gladly accepting 
conditions of peace, Annibal was again forced to fiy ; 
and after wandering through many countries, at length 
settled in Bithynia, and put himself under the protection 
of Prusias. The Romans knew this perfectly w^, but 
they took no notice of it, considering him now as a man, 
enfeebled by age, and cast off by fortune. Flaminius 
however, being sent by the senate upon an embassy to 
Prusias about other matters, and seeing Annibal at his 
court, could not endure that he should be suffered to live; 
And though Prusias used much intercession and entreaty 
in behalf of a man, who came to him as a suppliant, and 
lived with him under the sanction of hospitahty, he could 
not prevail. 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which thus pro^ 
phesied concerning the end of that general : 

35 Flaminius was only about forty -four years of age, when he went 
embassador to Prusias. It was not thereK>re an unseasonable desire 
of a public character, or an extra vagrant passion for fame, which was 
blamed in bim upon thisoccasioo,butan unworthypersecuiion ofag^reat 
though unfortunate man. We are inclined, however, to think that he 
had secret instructions fcom the senate for what he did ; for it is not 
probable, that a man of his mild and humane disposition Would choose 
to hunt down an old unhappy warrior : and Plutarch afterward coo- 
firms this opinion. (L.) For an account of Annibal*8 death, see Livy 
mxix. 51, 62. We mav farther remark, with a former annotator, the 
inconsistency of this allusion to the exemptions of age in a writer, who 
has expressly treated the question, * Whether or not a man in ad?anc- 
ed life ought to concern himself in the administration of public affiiini'* 
and often affirms, with Justice, that no age can authorise a good inan. 
ii) withdrawing himseltfroro the service pf his countrj'. 
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LtbjrtfSMi ear& thai) btdie the bctoes of Anhiftil. 

Hethetc^ore jfchotigkt of nolUngbnt endiiig his days 
at CaHha^^ aiid being buried in Lybk. But in Bitib j- 
nk there is a sandy plaee aear the sea) ^bitb had a amdH 
^Hage in it'caiUd LibySBa. In this neiighbdurhood An* 
nibal lived. Having^ways however a di&triist of Frfttias 
on aecount of his tinrii^ty, £md dreading Mkewise the 
machmations of the Romans, he had some time before 
ordered seven subterraneous passages to be dug-tnudi^ 
his: house i which were ^i^Bued a loiig way imder 
grouBd and termmated in several distant {i^lacei!, til difii'- 
oultly discernible from widiout/ By thos^ passsges^ eis 
aootk as he was iaEkformed of the orders #Wieh FlamiHitis 
had given, he attempted to make his escape ;'but^ufidihg 
tbe ling's guards at the outlets, he resolved to kill hifii^ 
eelil Some 9ay, he wound his cloak dbout his neck, anfd 
ordered his servant to put his knees tipph his back lind 
pfull with all his force, and Bt>t tt^ leave twisting tiH he 
had quite stnmgled him. Others inform us Ihat, like 
Themistocles and Midas, he drank bull's blood. But 
Livy writes, that having poison in readiness, he mixed 
it for a draught ; and takii^ ihe cup in his hand, << Let us 
dehver the Romans," saidhe, << from their anxieties, since 
they think it too tedious and dangerous to wait for the 
death of a poor hated old man. Yet shall not Titus gaih 
a conquest worth envying, or suitable to the generous 
proceedings of bis ancestors, who sent to ciiution Pyr- 
rhus, though a victorious enemy, against th^ poison that 
iVas prepared for him." 

Thus Annibal is said to have died. When the intelli- 
gence was brought to the senate, ii^any in that august 
body were highly displeased. Flaminius appeared too 
of&eious and cruel in hk 'precautions td procure the 
death of that chiefledn, how tamed by his misfortunes, 
like a bird ^hich thrcragh age fead lost its laftl fttid fea- 
thers, and^ui&red to live in that condition. . And as he 
had no orders to put him to death, it was plain that he 
did it out of a passion for iame, and to be recorded to 
.after-times as the destroyer of Annibal*. Upon this 

36 If this wa» really the dastardly motive of Flamtnias, and nothing of 
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occasion, they, recollected and adnured ouNre than ever 
the humane and generous behayiour of Scipio Africaniis ; 
for after he bai vanquiahed Anntbal in Africa, 9t a 
time when he was extremely formidable a&d deemed 
unTincible, he neither insi9ted on his banishment, nor 
demanded him of his fellow-citizens ;. but, as he hac[ 
embraced him at the conference preceding the battle^ 
so after it, when he offered the conditions of peace, he 
offered not the slightest affront or insult to his misfor- 
tunes. 

It is reported, that they met again at Ephesus ; and 
Annibal, as they walked together, taking the upper hand« 
Africanus suffered it and wsdked on without the least 
concern. Tbfuy afterward fell into conversation sboai 
great generals, and Annibal asserted that Alexander was 
the greatest general the world had ever seen, Pylrrhus 
the second, and he himself the third. Scipio snuled at 
this, and said, '*But in what rank would you have 
placed yourself, if I had not conquered you ?'' '' O Sci- 
piol" said be, ^' then I should not have plsSced myself 
the third, but the firat^." 

The generality, admiring this moderation of Scipio« 
found the more fault with Flaminios for taking the spoils 
of an enemy, whom another man had slain. There were 
some indeed who applauded the thing, and observed ; 
*' That so long as Annibal lived, they must have looked 
upon him as a fire, which wanted only to be blown into 
a flame. That, when he was in the vigour of his age, 
it was not his bodily strength or his right-hand, which 
was so dreadful to the Romans ; but his capacity asA 
experience, together with his innate rancour and hatred 
to their naihe.^ And that these are not alter^i by age : 
for the native disposition still over-rules the manners ; 
whereas fortune far from remaining the same changes 
continually, and by new hopes invites those to new en- 
terprises; who were ever at war wi(i us in their hearts.'^ 
And subsequent events contributed still more to Fla- 

^ political t^ndencj entered into his d^fttructioo of that Ulastrious g^< 
neral. ft would hardly be possible for all the virtues, all the triumphs 
of the RMnans, to riBdeem him ftam the iafamy of so bas6 an action. 

37 This is i^cotded by Livy, xjlxy. 14., aod (with soiae variation^ 
by Plutarch himself, in hia Life of Fyrxhus.^ 
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iniisUis' ju8tt6cation. For in the first place Aristonicud, 
the son of a harper's daughter, on the strength of hi^ 
being reputed the natural son of Eumene^, filled the 
whole of Asia with tumult and rebellion : and Mithri* 
dates next) after such strokes as he had encountered 
i*rom Sylla and Fimbria, and so terrible a destruction 
among his troops and officers, rose up stronger than ever 
against Lucullus both by sea and land. Annibal, i% ' 
deed* was never brought so low as Caius Marius had 
been. For he enjoyed the friendship of a king, from 
whom he received liberal fi»ip{^es, an'd with whose offi- 
cers both in the navy and army he had important con- 
nexions ; whereas Marius was a wanderer in Africa, and 
forced to beg his bread. But the Romans, who had 
lauded at his African wanderings and distresses, soon 
afterward bled in their own streets under his rods and 
axes, and prostrated themselves at his feet. So true it 
is^ that there is nothing either great or little at this mo* 
ment, which is of sure continuance ; and that the 
changes which we have to experience, tem^nate only 
with our lives. For this reason, some inform us that 
Flaminius did not act from himself; but that he was 
joined in commission with Lucius Sci{A<i^, and that the 
sole purpose of their embassy was to procure AnnibaVs 
death*' As we have no account after this of any po- 
litical or mititary act of Flaminius, and only know that 
he died in his bed, it is time to proceed to the parallel, 

38 See Livjr xzxix. 51., where Annibal is repr«6^nted as laying tbis tb 
the charge of the Romans in bis last speech. 
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PHILOP(£M£N AND FLAMINIU8 

COMPARED. 



If we consider the extenftiye benefits which Greece 
received from Flaminiod, we shall find that neither Phi- 
lopoemen, nor other Greeks more ittttstrions than Phi- 
lopcemen, will stand the Comparison with him. For the 
Greeks always fought against Greeks ; but Flaminins, 
who was not of Greece, fonght for that country. And 
at a time when Philopcemen, unable to defend his fel- 
low-citizens who were engaged in a dangerous war, 
passed over hSb Crete, Flaminius having vattquished 
Philip in the heart of Greece, set cities and whole na- 
tions free. If we. examine their battles, it will appear 
that Philopoemen, while he commanded the Acfasean 
forces, killed more Greeks, than Flanfdnius in asserting 
the Grecian cause killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the firalt of Fla- 
minius, and obstinacy tiiat of Philopoemen. The former 
was passionate, and the latter implacable. Flaminius 
left PhiKp in bis royal dignity, and pardoned the ^to- 
lians : whereas Philopoemen, in his resentment against 
his country, robbed her of several of her dependencies. 
Besides, Flaminius was always a friend to those, whom 
he had once served ; but Philopoemen, merely for the 
purpose of indulging his anger, was ever ready to de- 
stroy the merit of his former favours. For he had been 
a great benefactor to the LacedsBmonians ; yet he 
afterward demolished their walls, and ravaged their 
country, and in the end entirely changed slbd over- 
turned their constitution. Nay, he seems to have sa- 
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i^lficed his Itfe to his passioB and penreifieiie8a» by to6 
hastily wad unseasonably inyading Messenia ; instead pf 
taking, like Flaminius, every precaution for his own 
security and that of his troops. 

But Fhiiopoemen's military experience was perfected 
.by his many wars and victories. And, while Flaminius 
decided his ^pute with Philip in two engagements^ 
Philopoemen by conquering in an incredible number of 
battles, left fortune no room to question his skill. 

Flaminius moreover availed himself of the power of 
si flourishing commonwealth, and raised himself by it6 
strength ; but Philopoemen distinguished hiniself at a 
time when his country was upon the dechne. So that 
the success of the one is to be ascribed solely to him- 
self, and that of the other to all the Romans. The one' 
bad good troops to command; and the other made 
those good whom he commanded. And though the 
achievements of Philopoemen, being performed against 
Grecians, do not prove him fortunate, yet they prove 
him brave. For, where other things are equal, eminent 
success must be owing to superior excellence. He had ^ 
« to do with two of the most warlike nations among the 
Greeks ; the Cretans, who were the most artful, and the 
Lacedaemonians, who were the m!ost valiant: and yet 
the former he mastered by policy, and the latter by 
courage. Add to this, that Flaminius had his men ready 
armed and disciplined to his hand ; whereas Philopoe*- 
men had the armour of his to alter, and their discipline 
to new-model. So that the things most contributing to 
victory were the invention of the one, while the other 
only practised what was already in use. Accordingly^ 
Fhiiopoemen's personal exploits were many and signal ; 
but we find nothing of that kind remarkable in FlaminiuSi. 
On the contrary, Archedemus, a certain ^tolian, said, 
by way of raillery, " While I ran with my drawn 
sword to charge the Macedonians, who stood firm 
and continued fighting, Titus was standing still, with 
his hands lifted up toward heaven and praying.'' 

It is true all the acts of Flaminius were glorious 
while he was general, and during his lieutenancy too ; 
but Philopoemen showed himself no less serviceable and 
active among the Achaeans, while in a ^^jii^t^^^capacity. 
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thai when he had tte cmmmai. For, i?fcto com- 
mander-in-chief, he drove Nabb out of the: csty of 
Mesaene, and restored Uie inhabitants to thmr liberty ; 
but he was only in a private station, when he shtit tibe 
gates of Sparta against the general Diophanee and 
against Flaminius, and thus saved the Lacedaemonians. 
Nature indeed had given him such talents for command, 
that he knew not only how to govern according to the 
laws, but how to govern the laws themselves, when the 
public good required it ; not waiting for the formality of 
the people's appointing him, but rather employing them^ 
when the occasion demanded it. For he was persuaded, 
that not he who is elected by the people, but he who 
thinks best for the people, is the true general. 

There was undoubtedly something noble in the cle- 
mencjr and humanity of Flaminius toward the Greeks : 
but there was something still nobler in the r^olution 
which Fhilopoemen showed in maintaining the liberties: 
of Greece against the Romans. For it is a much easier 
matter to be liberal to the weak, than to oppose and 
thus to risk offendmg the strong. Since therefore, s^er 
all our inquiry into Uieir characters, the superiority is 
far from obvious, perhaps we shall not greatly err, if 
we give to the Greek the palm of generalship and mili- 
tary skill, and to the Roman that of justice and humanity. 
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'THE 

I.IFE OF PYRRHUSt 



SUMMARY. 



Origin of the kingdom ofEptrus, and genealogy ofPyrrkus, 
His father dethroned by the sons cf Keoptolenms ; Pyr- 
rhusy while an infant^ rescued from their hands. Glau^ 
cias^king of Illyria^ receives him under his protection 
and places him on his paternal throne. He is again 
driven from Epirus ; again returns, and divides the 
kingdom with Xeoptolemus. The two sovereigns quarrel : 
Pyrrhus anticipates, and kills his colleague. He goes to 
assist Alexander against Antipater. Dispute and war 
with Demetrius. Pyrrhus compared, in military talents, 
with Alexander the Great, Mildness of his character, 
His wife and children. He seizes part of Macedon 
hut quickly loses it, and makes peace with Demetrius 
he takes up arms a second time against that prince, 
whose troops desert him. Pyrrhus is declared king of 
Macedon, He divides it with Lysimuchus: goes to 
Athens : gives up Macedon, and withdraws into Epirus* 
He meditates the assisting of the Tarentines against the 
Romans. Character of Cineas : his conversation with 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus embarks for Italy. His fleet shatter- 
ed by a tempest. He establishes rigorous discipline at 
Tarentum, and encamps near the Rom/ans : engages them,. 
His prudence and bravery. He defeats the Romans, 
and takes possession of their camp. Despatches Cineas 
to Rome to negotiate peace. Appius Claudius oppose 9 
the measure. The senate^ s reply. FabrioimeSent embav- 
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^ador to Pyrrhus^ who in vcdn endeavonrs to nmht im 
impression upon him hy presents and by terror, Fabri' 
cius* opinion of Epicurus. The consuls apprize P^rhm 
of his physician^ s treachery, lie gains a second vi^ory^ 
Different account of Hieronymus : Pyrrkus^ remark 
upon his siuicess. tie receives an embassy from tfte iSrct- 
bans, and goes over into Sicily ; taJtes Eryx ; reuses 
(he Carthaginians peace ; offends ihe Sicilians^ who rise 
up against him ; returns into Italy, where he is aUadced 
tnithe Mamertines ; attacks the Romans ^ aawL is defeated. 
A passes over into Macedon, where he routs miniigomLs; 
places a garrison of Gauls in Mg(z, who plusider the 
tombs of the Macedonian kings. He leads a powerM 
army against Sparta, and encamps near the city. The 
^ Spartans in the 7iight'tim£ dig a trench before it, Pyr- 
rhus commences the attack. Exploits of some Spartans. 
He is at last obliged to retire. The Spartans receive suc- 
cours. Pyrrhus quits Lacenia, ana marches to Argos ; 
is attacked by the LacedcRm^oniansinhis retreat, and cuts 
them in pieces. Hit son falls in the CTigagetnent. Omens 
ttpon his march. He enters Argos : BattU by nigfa : 
Disastrous presage. He meets zvith various obstacles to 
his retreat ; is wounded by a woman with a tile. His 
head cut off by a soldier, ' Funeral honours paid him 
by Antigonus. 



Some historians write, that Phaeton was the first 
king after the deluge [of Deacalion] who reigned orer 
the Thesprotians and Molossians^ and that he was one 
of those who came with Pelasgns into Epirus. Others 
say, that Deucalion and Pyrrha, -after they had built 
the temple of Dodona^, settled among the Molossians. 
In aftertimes Neoptolemus^ the son of Achilles, takiii^ 

1 These were Inbabitaots of Epirog. (B(id. Albaoia.) Tbe latter 
province was remarkable for the size and strength of its mas^i.* 

2 This was, probably, only a druidica! kind of temple. 

3 Between Dencalion's flood (about B. C. 1503.) and the times of 
NeoptolciBUs, there was a spa«« of Dcarty three hundred sUMi f«trlv 
years. See Pauifau. i. 
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\u$^eofVtmiih,Umf possessed biiHiself biF the coufitr)r». 
imd left a succession of kings after him called Fyrrhida^ ;, 
for in his mfaocy he wq3 called Pyrrhus ; and he ^ve 
that name to one of his legitimate sons, whom he had* 
bj Lanossa the dangj^ter of Cleodes son of HyHos. 
From that time AchiUes had divine hoaoiars in Epirus^ 
being styled, in the language of that country Aspetos 
(^the Inimitable'). After these first kin^, those that 
followed became entirely barbarous, and both their 
power and their actions sunk into the utmost obscurity. 
Tharrytas is the first whom history mentio|AS, as remark* 
able for having polished and improved his cities with 
Grecian customs S with letters and good laws. Alcetas 
was the son of Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas ; and of 
Arybas and Troias his queen was born ^acides* He 
married Phthia the daughter of Menon the Thpssalian^ 
who acquired great reputation in the Lamian war^ 
and next to Leosthenes was the most considerable of 
the confederates. By Phthia, yEacides had t)(vo daugh- 
ters named Deidamia and Troias, and a son named 
Pyrrhus. * . 

But the Molossians, rising against JBaoides, deposed 
him, and brought in the sons of Neoptolemus °« Upon 
this occasion, the friends of ^acides were taken and 
slain : only Androclides and Angelus escaped with his 
infant son, though he was much sought by his enemies, 
and carried him off with his nurses and a few necessary 
iiittendants. The train rendered their flight difficult aod 
slow, so that they were soon overtaken. In this ex- 
tremity they placed the child in the hands of Andro* 
cleon, Hippias, and Neander, three active youi^ men 
upon whom they could depend ; and ordered them to 
make^thebest of their way to Megarae, a town in Mace- 
don: while they themselves, partly by entreaty and 
partly by force, stopped the course of the pursuers 

4 Justin (xvii. 3.) does not ascribe the civilizing of the Molpisia&s 
fd Tharrytas, but to Arybas the son of Alcetas I., who had hiinself 
b«%n humanized by his education at Athens. 

^ This war was declared by the Athenians against Alexander's sac« 
cessors, and was so denominated from Lamia, a city of Thensdy, i?bere 
Antipater king of Macedon was besieged by Leosthenes.* 

6 This Neoptolemus was the brother of Arybas. 
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till eveoimg ; when, having with mvch difficully gott^ 
lidof tkeo^thej hastened to join those who earm<ilb^ 
fona^ prince. At aun<-set they thought thems^Tev 
near tibe smnnut of their hopes, but Oiey met wkh a 
^uddeo disappointment. When they came to the river 
that rans by the town, it looked rough and dreadful, 
and upon trial they found it absolutely unfordable. 
For the current "being swelled with the late ndns was 
tFory high and boisterous, and the darkness added to 
its horror. They now despaired of getting Ae ch^d 
aoMl h» nurses over, without additional assistance ; when 
perceiving some of the inhabitants on the other side, 
they implored them to assist their passage, and held up 
IPyrrhus toward them. Butthou^ they called out loud 
;ind entreated earnestly, the stream ran so rapidly and 
made such a roaring, that they could not be heard. 
Some time was spent, while they were thus bawling 
otit on one side, and listening to no purpose on the 
other. At last one of Pyrrhus' company thought of 
peeling off a piece of oak-bark, and xff expressing upon 
it with the tongue of a buckle the necessities and for^ 
tunes of the child. This he accordingly put in execu* 
tion ; and having rolled a piece of biffk about a stone, 
which was made use of to give force to the motion, he 
threw it to the other side. Some say, he bound it fast 
to a javelin, and darted it across. When the people on 
the other side had read it, and saw there was not a mo- 
ment to lose, they cut down trees and made a raft of 
them, and pi^ssed the river upon it. It happened that 
the iirst man, who reached the bank, was named Adul- 
les. He took Pyrrhus in his arms, and conveyed him 
over, while his companions performed the same service 
for his fbllowers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus reached the other 
side^ in safety and escaped their pursuers, continued 
their route, till they arrived at the court of Glaucias 
king of lUyria'. Here they found the king sitting in 
his palace with the queen his consort^, and laid the 

7 Bfd. Sclavoiiia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Bpsnia* 

8 Justin (tb.) calls thig princesa Bei-oa, and says she was of the famf- 
}y of the iEacidKi; Which must have been the reason of their aeekiflfi: 
mujc forP>rthu$ in that court. (L,; 
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cUId m the posture of a suppliant at his feet* The king, 
Who stood in fear of Cassander the enemy of iCacides, 
remained a long time silent, considering what part he 
should act : i^Mle Pyrrhus of his own accord creeping 
closer to him took hold of his robe, and raising himself 
up to his knees, by this action first excited a smile, audi 
afterward compassion ; for he thought he saw a pe- 
titioner before him, begging his protection with tears. 
Some say, it was not Glaucias, but the altar of the do- 
mestic gods which he approached, and that he raised 
himself by embracing it ; whence it appeared to Glau- 
<^ia9, that Heaven interested itself in the infant's favour. 
For this reason, he immediately put him into the hands 
of the queen, and ordered her touring him up with his 
own children. His enemies demanded him soon after- 
ward, and Cassander offered two hundred talents in re- 
turn, but Glaucias refused to deliver him up ; and when 
he attained the age of twelve years, conducted him into 
Epirus at the head of an army, and placed him upon 
the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible than 
august. Instead of teeth in his upper jaw, he had oiie 
-continued bone, marked with small lines resembling the 
divisions of a row of teeth. It was believed, that he 
cured the swelling of the spleen by sacrificing a white 
cock, and with his right foot gently pressing the part 
affected^, the patients lying upon their backs for that 
purpose. There was no person, however poor or 
mean, to whom this relief, if requested, was refused. 
He received no reward, except the cock, for sacrifice, 
and this present was very agreeable to him. It is also 
said, that the great toe of that foot had a divine virtue 
in it ; for after his death, when the rest of his body was 
consumed, it was found. entire and untouched by the 
flaoies. But this account belongs to the sequel'*" 
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The same historian subsequently states, tliat he was not re-instaied 
ia his . dominions by GlaiteiaS) but recalled by the compassion of his 
subjectSf who assigned him tutors during his minority.* 

9 The effectof a royal touch upon morbid habits of body W9S highly 

. e&timated in this country till a very late period. I>r. Johnson was . 
carried from Lichfield to lioadoo, at the beginniR|^ of the Iirst ceritury 
to enjoy the benefit of it r , Digitized by ^ouv it: 

10 See Plm. B. N. tu. 2. sxvni. 3, "^ ' <3 
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When he was about seventeen years of age, anfl 
seamed to be quite established in his kingdom, he hap- 
pened to be called out of his own territories to attend 
the nuptials of one of Glaucias' sons, with whom he 
had been educated. Upon this occasion the Molossians 
Ugain revolting drove out his friends, pillaged his trea^ 
sures, and put themselves once more under Neoptole- 
mus. P3rrrhus having thus lost the crown, and being 
in want of every thing, applied to Demetrius the son of 
Antigonus, who had married his sister Deidamia. This 
princess, when very young, had been promised to Alex- 
ander the son of Roxana [by Alexander the Great], but 
that family being unfortunately cut off", she was ^ven 
at a proper age to El^metrius. Tn the celebrated battle 
of Ipsus, in which all the kings of the earth were en- 
gaged", Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius ; and, though 
but young, bore down all before him, and highly dis- 
tinguished himself among the combatants. Neither did 
he forsake Demetrius when unsuccessful, but kept for 
him those cities of Greece with which, he had been in- 
trusted ; and, when the treaty was concluded with 
Ptolemy, went to Egypt as an hostage. There, both 
in hunting and other exercises, he gave Ptolemy ptoofe 
of his strength and indefatigableness. Observing that 
among Ptolemy's wives Berenice was she who had the 
greatest power, and was most eminent for virtue and 
understanding ; to her he most strongly attached him- 
self. For lie had a particular art of making Jbis court 
to the great, while he overlooked those that were be- 
neath him. And as in his whole conduct he paid the 
utmost attention to decency, temperance, and prudence^ 
Antigone (who was the daughter of Berenice, by her 
first husband PhiHp) was given to him, in preference 
to many other young princes. 

Upon this account, he was held in higher honour 

11 See Dioa. Sic. xix. U. 1(U». &c. 

12 About B. C. 30] . Plutarch says * aU the kings of (he earth were 
eng^ed,* because Lysimachus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Cassander oi| 
one side, and Antigonus and Demetrius on tbie other, were there tn 
person. (L.) The numbers engaged were upward of 150,000, and vie* 
tonr declared for the former ; Antigonus having faUen in IheactiOB, 
and PeiTOtrius flying into Greece.* og,,,, ,y ^uuy it 
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ihai^ef^; aadA«tigQ33tei>roifimg an exc^eatwHe pro- 
cured Idm Bien*and laoaey, which €fial^d him to se- 
eorer las crown. On hie errival in Epirnfl, his sub- 
jects receired him wi& open anna 4 for Neoptotemus 
was become obnoxtoos to the people, on account of his 
arbitrary and tyrannical goyemment. Nevertheless 
. Pyrxhus, apprehending that Neoptcdemus might have 
recourse to some of the other kings, came to an agree- 
ment with him, and associated him in the kin^om. 
But in process of time there were some who priyately 
sowed dissention and jealousies between them* Pyr- 
rhus' cluef quarrel with Neoptolemus is said to have 
taken its rise as follows : it had been a custom for the 
kings of Epirus to hold an assembly at Passaron, a plaoe 
in the province of the Molossians ; where, after sacri- 
ficii^ to Jupiter * the Warrior,' mutual oaths were te^en 
by them and their subjects : by the kings, ^to govern 
according to law ;' and by the people. Ho defend the 
crowa according to law«' Upon this occasion, both tibe 
kings met attended by their friends, and aftor the cere- 
mony great presents were made on aU sides. Among 
the rest Gelon, who* was very , cordially attached to Ne- 
optolemus, paid his respects to Pyrrhus, and made him 
a present of two yoke of oxen^^. Myrtilus, one of this 
prince's cupbearers, begged them of him ; but Pyrrhim 
refused him, and gave them to another. Gelon per- 
ceiving that Myrtilus took the disappointment extremely 
ill, invited him to sup with bimi After supper (and, as 
some say, other drunken familiarities) he solicited him 
to embrace the interest of Neoptolemus, and to poison 
Pyrrhus. Myrtilus seemed to listen to his suggestions 
with satisfaction, but he discovered the whole to his 
master. He then, by his order, introduced to Gelon 
the chief cupb^urer Alexicrates, as a person who wish- 
ed to participate in the conspiracy ; for Pyrrhus was 
anxious to have more than one witness to so black ap 
enterprise. Gelon being :thus deceived, Neoptotemus 
was deceived along with him ; and thinking me affiar 
in great forwardness could not contain himself, but in 

13 This present of an animal to Kighlr valued for its a^icultirral 
uses, Wa* characteristJcal of the simplicity of ancient tiroes^ )^ 1 1: 
26 * ^ 
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tiie ^exc^sn of his joy mentiooed it to his friends. Oae 
evening in particular, being at 8uppe*r wRh his sister 
Cadmia, he discovered the whole design, thinking no- 
body else within bearing. And indeed there was no 
person in the room but Phaenarete, the wife of Samon 
chief keeper of Neoptolemus' cattle ; and she lay upon 
a conch with her face turned toward the wall, and 
seemed to be asleep. She heard however the whole 
without being suspected, and went the next day to An- 
tigone, Pyrrhus' wife, and related to her all that Neop- 
tolemus had told his sisteh Thi^was immediately laid 
before Pyrrhus, who for the present took no notkse of 
it. But upon occasion of a solemn sacrifice he invited 
Neoptolemus to supper, and seized the opportunity to 
kill him. For he was well assured that all the leading 
men in Epirus were strongly attached to him, and wish- 
ed him to remove Neoptotemus out of the way ; in or- 
der that, no longer satisfied with a small share of the 
kingdom, he might possess himself of the whole, and by 
following bis genius rise to lofty attempts. And as they 
had now a strong suspicion besides, that Neoptolemus 
was practising against him, they- thought this was the 
very time to prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 
In acknowledgment of the obligations which he had 
to .Berenice and Ptolemy, he named his son by Antigone, 
Ptolemy; and called the city which he built in the 
Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. From i\m time he 
began to conceive many great designs, but his first hopes 
comprehended all that was near home ; and he soon 
found a plausible pretence to concern himself in the 
affairs of Macedon. Antipater, the eldest son of Cas- 
Sander, had killed his mother Thessalonica, and ex- 
pelled his brother Alexander. Alexander sent to Deme- 
trius for succour, and implored likewise the assistance 
of Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having mai^ affairs upon hi3 
iMuads, could not immediately comply ; but i^rrhos 
cfloAe and demanded, as the reward ot his services, the 
city of Nymphasa^* and all the maritime coast of Ma^ 

14'-Dacier thinks Apoltonia might be' cftUed ■ NympbaBa,' fraai Nym- 
phcBom, • cdebratf d rock in its neighbotttlKXM,8o well desc<&t)M ia Uie 
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cedoii, together with Ambracia, Aearnania^ and Atigphi- 
lochia, which were some of the countries not originally 
belongii^ to that kingdom. The young prince agree* 
ing to the conditions, Pyrrhus took possession of these 
countries, and secured them with his garrisons ; aftet 
which lie went on conquering the rest for Alexander^ ^ 
and driving Antipater before him. 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give Antipater 
assistance, but he was so much engaged with his own 
affairs, that he could not find time for it. Recollecting 
however liiat Pyrrhus would refuse nothing to his friend 
. Ptolemy, he forged letters in Ptolemy's name, enjoin* 
ing him to evacuate Macedon and to be satisfied with 
three hundred talents from Antipater. ^But Pyrrhus np 
$}0(mer opened the letters, than he perceived the for*- 
gery. For instead of the customary salutation, ' The 
father to his son, greeting," they began with, 'King 
Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting.' On this he in- 
veighed against Lysimachus for the fraud, but listened 
notwithstanding to proposals of peace ; and the three 
princes met to offer sacrifices on the occasion, and to 
swear upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a bull, 
and a ram being led up as victims, the ram dropped 
down dead. The rest of the company laughed at thp 
accident ; but Theodotus the soothsayer advised Pyr- 
rhus not to swear, declaring that the Deity presignified 
.the death of one of the kings ; upon which be refused 
to ratify the peace ". 

' Alexander's affairs were thus advantageously settled : 
lievertheless Demetrius came ; but it soon appeared 
th^ he now came unrequested, and that his presence 
excited rather fear than gratitude. When they had 
spent a few days together in mutual distrust, they laid 
^snares for each other ; but Demetrius finding the fin&t 

siibseqtieBt Life of Sylla. Seo also Dioo. Cass. lii. 45., and Stral^o, 
y'lU Palmeritts would read * Tympha^,* that being: the name ef a town 
in those parts. There was a town called * Nympnaeum* in the Taurip 
i^bersonesQS, but that could not be meant in this place.* 

Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, were provinces of £pi'ruSc 
llf Alexander, as it appears below, was murthered soon afterward ; 
tbe oracle most probably, as was usually (he csse^ iQgg«8fiag and in^ 
spiF£Dfi; iti own sccomplisliment/ 
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Kortumty, was befbrekma widi AkaoAd^r, kilied 
, and wot himself proclaimed king of Macedon. 
He had for a long time had suhjects of- ccmiplaxiit 
against Pyrrfaus, on account of the inroads whioh that 
prince had made into Thessalj. Besides, diat aid»ition 
to extend their dominions, which is a distemper natoral 
to kings, rendered their neighbourhood mutualljr alam* 
hig* These jealousies increased after the death of 
Deidamia. At last each having possessed himself of 
part of Macedon, and having the same olnect in 
view (the gaining of the whole), this produced of courae 
new causes of contention. Demetrius marched against 
the £tolians, and reduced them. After which^ he left 
Pantauchus among them with a considerable ft>rce, and 
went himself to seek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as soon as he 
was apprised of his design, set o£f to meet him; but 
taking a wrong route, they inadvertently passed each 
other. Demetrius entered Epiru's, and committed great 
ravages; and Pyrrhus, falling in with Pantauchus, gave 
him battle. The dispute was warm and obstinate on 
both sides, especially where the generals fought. For 
Pantauchus, who in dexterity, courage, said strength, 
stood foremost among Demetrius' officers, and was be- 
sides a man of a high and ambitious spirit, challei^d 
Pyrrhus to the combat. And Pyrrhus, who was beMnd 
none of the princes of his time in valour and renown, 
and who was desirous to appropriate to himself the 
ionours of Achilles rather by his sword than by kindred, 
advanced through the first lines against Pantauchus. 
They begm with the javelin ; and, then coming to the 
sword, exhausted all that art or strength could supply. 
Pyrrhus received one wound, and gave his adversary 
two, one in the thigh and the other in the neck, by 
which he overpowered him and brou^t him to the 
ground ; but he could not kill him, because he was 
rescued by his friends. The Epirots, elated with their 
prince's victory and admiring his valour, broke and dis- 
persed the Macedonian phalanx, and pursuing the fti» 
gitives slew immense numbers of them, and took five 
thousand prisoners. 

This batde did not so much excite the resentmentand 
Hatred of the Macedonians against Pyrrhus for what 
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they suffered, as it inspired them with an esteem of his 
abilities and admiration of his valour, and furnished A 
i^ubject of discourse to all who were witnesses of his eX- 
ploits, or were engaged against him in the action. Foi' 
he recalled to their minds the countenance, *swiftnes&, 
dnd motion of Alexander the Great; in Pyrrhus, they 
thought they saw the very image of his force and impc^-- 
tuosity. And while the other kings represented that 
hero only in their purple robes, in the number of guards, 
the J}end of the neck", and the lofty manner of speak* 
ing, the king of Epirus represented him in deeds of arm& 
and personal achievements. And of his eminent skill 
in ordering and drawing up an army, we have proofs in 
the writings which he left behind him. It is also said 
that Antigonus, being asked, " Who was the greatest 
general ?" answered, '* Pyrrhus would be so, if he lived 
to be old." Antigonui^ndeed, spoke only of the gene 
rals of Xis time : but Amibal said, that of all who had 
ever existed, the first in genius and skill was Pyrrhus, 
the second Scipio, and he himself the third ; as we have 
stated in the Life of Scipio". This was the only sci- 
ence to which he applied himself; this was the subject 
of his thoughts and conversation : for he considered it 
as a royal study, and looked upon other arts as mere 
trifling amusements. And it is reported, that when h^ 
was asked, " Whether he thought Python or Caphisia$ 
the best musician ?" *' Polysperchon "," said he, '• is the 
general ;" intimating that this was the only point whicl| 
U became a king to Itamine or to understand. 

In the intercourse of hfe he was mild, and not easily 
provoked, bat ardent and quick to repay a kindness. 
For this reason, he was deeply a£9icted at the death of 
^ropus : " His friend," he. said, " had only paid the 
tribute to nature ; but he blamed and reproached himself 

16 Which was the courtly carriage of the times during Alexander's 
reispi. So Alcibiades* friAids imitated that great man io his defective 
articulation !* 

17 This is differently related in the Lif6 of Flaminius, which is molt 
probably referred to in this place. There it Is said.that Annibal plac« 
ed Alexander first, Pyrrhus second, and himself third. Plutarch was 
probably, in one or both cases, obliged to quote from memory. 

1 8 One cf Alexander's chief captains. * 
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ifbr hkmg put fsS his acknowledgmeiits, till by these 
ithj§ he had lost the opportunity of making my re> 
tarn. For those that owe money, can pay it to ibe 
heirs of the deceased ; bat, when a return of kindn^s k 
not made to a person in his lifetime, it grieves the heart 
that has in it any goodness and honour.'^ When soBie 
advised him to banish a certain ill-tongued Ambracian^ 
who idmsed him behind his back ; ** Let the fellow stay 
here," ^d he, " and speak against me to a few, rather 
than ramble about and give me a bad character to the 
whole world." And some young men having taken 
considerable liberties with his character in their cups^ 
and being afterward brought to answer for it, he asked 
them, " Whether they had really said such thingsT* 
*' We did, sir," answered one of them, " and should 
have said a great deal more, if we bad had more wine." 
Upon which he laughed, and (^missed them. 

After the death of Antigone, lb married seve^l wives 
for the purposes of interest and power : namely, the 
daughter of Autoleon, king of the Paeonians**, Bircen^ 
na, the daughter of Bardyllis, king of the lllyrians; and 
Lanassa, the daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse, who 
brought him in dowry the isle of Corcyra, which her 
father had taken. By Antigone he had a son named 
Ptolemy, by Lanassa he had Alexander, and by Bir* 
cenna his youngest son Helenus. All these princes had 
naturally a turn for war , and he quickened their mar- 
tial ardour by giving them a suitable education from their 
infancy. For it is said, when he was asked by one of 
them, at that time a child, " To which of them he would 
leave his kingdom ?'* he replied, " To him who has the 
sharpest sword." This was very like that ti^gical le- 
gacy of CBdipus to his sons : 

The 8word*9 keen point th* inheritance styaU part (20). 

After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distinguished 
with glory, and still more .elevated in his setxtiments. 
The Epirots having given him on this occasion the 

19 A people of Macedon. %Q Eilrip. Plkcen. 6& 
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flMe of '£agte/ heeaiit, **Ul tmtmes^, yoil haire 
mad^ me mte; finr it is upon your tfma, as upo& wiiigS^ 
Uttl I hare risea 90 fa^h.'.' 

Soon lAeFwardy having reorired inteiligenee thai 
Demetrius lay dangeroudy ill, he suddenly entered Ma^ 
eedon', intending only an inroad to pillage Uie cofmtrjr, 
Bnt he was very near seizing the whole, and taking the 
kingdom without a blow. For h.e pushed forward as 
&r as Edessa, without meeting any resistance :• on the 
contrary, many of the inhabitants repaired to his canqi 
and joined him. The danger awakened Demetrius, and 
made him act above his strei^th. His friends Hkewise 
and officers quickly assembled a large body of troops^ 
and advanced against Pyrrhus with much spirit and vi- 
gour. But, as he had come only with a design to plun* 
der, he did not wait to receive them. He lost, how* 
ever, a considerable number of men in his retreat, fo£ 
the Macedonians harassed his rear the whole way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with 
so much ease, was far from slighting and despising him 
afterward. But as he meditated great things, and had 
determined to attempt the recovery of his paternal king- 
dom® with an army of a hundred thousand men and 
five hundred sail of ships, he thought it not prudent 
either to embroil himself with Pyrrhus, or to leave be* 
bind bim so dangerous a neighbour. And as he was not 
at leisure to continue the war, he concluded a peace 
with him, that he might turn his arms with more secu- 
rity against the other kings ^. His designs were soon 
discovered by this peace, and by the magnitude of his 
preparations. The kings were alarmed, and sent em- 
bassadors to Pyrrhus with letters, expressing their as- 
tonishment that he neglected this opportunity of making 
war upon Demetrius. They represented with how 
much ease he might drive him out of Macedon, engaged^ 
us he was in many troublesome enterprises ; instead of 
which he waited till Demetrius had despatched all his ' 
other affairs, and was grown so much more powerful iB 

21 B.C. 284. 22 Of Alia. 

28 Seleocus ei" Asi», Ptolemy of Egypt, and Lytiaiachtt»of Tbr&rre . 
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to he ^ble to bxii^ the ^^ to \m ovn dodts^'atidto.tat 
Um under the necessity of fighting for the dtars of lik 
gods and the sepulchres of h^ aiicestora in Molpffi(ia it- 
self ; and this too, when he had just, been deprived'hy 
Demetrius of the iale of Core jra together with his wife. 
For Lanaosa having lodged her complaiiits against Pyr- 
irhttSf for paying more attention to his oUier wives 
(though barbarians) than to herself, bad retired to Cor- 
cyra; and, wishing to marry anotiber king, invited De- 
metrius to receive her hand, knowing him to be more 
inclined to marriage than any of the neighbouring prin- 
ces. Accordingly he sailed to the island, married La- 
nassa, and left a garrison in titie city. 

The kings, at the same time that they wrote these 
letters to Pyrrhus, took the field themselves to harass 
Demetrius, who. delayed his expedition and continued 
his preparations. Ptolemy put to sea with a large fleet, 
and drew off many of the Grecian cities. Lysimachas 
entei'ed the Upper Macedon from Thrace, and ravaged 
the country. And Pyrrhus, taking up arms at ihe same 
time, marked against Bercea, expecting (as it actually 
fell out) that Demetrius would go to meet Lysimachas, 
and leave the Lower Macedon unguarded. The night 
before he set Out, he dreamed that Alexander the Great 
called him ; and that when he came to him, he found 
him sick in bed, but was received with many obliging 
expressions of friendship and a promise of sudden ^- 
sistance. Pyrrhus said, " How can you, sir, who are 
sick, be able to assist me ?" Alexander answered, ^' ] 
will do it with my name ;" and at the same time mount- 
ed a Niissan horse ^, and seemed to lead the way. 

Pyrrhus, highly encouraged by this vision, advanced 
with the utmost expedition ; and having traversed the 
antermediate countries, came before Bercea, and took it. 

24 P^isaea was a {province aear the Caspian sea, celebrated (as-SCr^bo, 
xt. informs us) for its breed of hordes. (L.) One of its meadows, upon 
which upward of fifty thousand mares are generally feeding, was verv 
deservedly called ^.Hippobotos.* The king^s of Persia used to furnish 
iheir stud from that place. Its character flottrishes to this day. I&oui« 
XV., say ihe modern editors ef Arayet, requested a supply of tJftoa 
from Tn^mtfs Kheun'Kan.f 
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TWeiurfixed liis head-quai'teis, and reduced the dthejr 
Okies hj his geoerals. When DeBietriiis received ia- 
tel%eiice of thiS) and perceived moreover a spirit qS 
vmUnj among the MaeedoniaoB in his camp, he was 
afrmd to proceed farther ; lest^ when th^ came in sight 
of a Macedonian prince^, and one of an iUustrious 
character too, they should go over to him. He there- 
lore turned hack, and led them against Pyrrhus, who 
was a stranger, ai^ the object of &eir hatred. , Upon 
bis encamping i^ar Beroea, many inhabitants of that 
place mixed with his soldiers, and highly extolled 
Fyrrbus. They represented him as a man invincible in 
arms,, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who treated 
those that fell into his hands with the utmost gentleness 
and humanity. There were also some of Pyrrhus' emis- 
ss^es, who pretending to be Macedonians observed to 
Demetrius* men, that then was the time toget free from 
his cruel yoke and to embrace the interests of Pyrrhus, 
who was a popular man, and who loved a soldier. After 
this, the chief part of the army was in a ferment, and 
they cast their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It happened 
that he was at that moment without his helmet ; but re- 
collecting himself, he quickly put it on, and was imme- 
diately known by his lofly plume and his crest of goat's 
jhorns ^. I\![any of the Macedonians now ran to him, 
and begged him to give them the word ; while others 
crowned themselves with branches of oak, because they 
saw them worn by those about him. Some had even, 
the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the most prudent 
part he could take would be to withdraw, and lay down 
the government. As he* found the motions of the 
army agreeable to this kind of discourse, he was terrified 
and went off privately, disguised in a mean cloak and a 
common Macedonian hat. Thus Pyrrhus became master 
of the camp without striking a blow, and was proclaim- 
ed king of Macedonia. 

Soon afterward Lysimachus made his appearance, and 

25 Ljsiroachus. 

26 Alexander the Great is represented on his medals with such a 
creat. The goat, indeed, w^s the symbol of the kioedom of Macedob. 
The prophet Daniel (viii. 5, tec) uses it as such. The original of that 
s/mbol may be found in Justin. □,,,,, , ^uuv 1 1 
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pretending that he had contributed eqoiilly to Dem^triofi' 
flight, demanded his share of the kingdom. Pyrrhos, 
as he thought hims^not sufficient! j established among 
the Macedonians, but rather in a dubious situation, ac- 
cepted the proposal ; and they divided the cities and pro* 
vinces between them. This partition seemed to be of 
servicie for the present, and prevented their ^ing di- 
rectly to war ; but they quickly found it to be the begin- 
ning of perpetual complaints and quarrels, instead of per* 
feet reconciliation. For how is it possible that they whose 
ambition is not to be terminated by seas and mountains 
and uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst of dominion is 
not to be confined by the bounds that part Europe and 
Asia, should, when so near each other and joined in one 
lot, sit down contented and abstain from mutual in- 
juries ? Undoubtedly they are always at war, having 
the seeds of perfidy and envy virtually in their hearts. 
As for the two terms of»' Peace' and ' War,* they apply 
them occasionally like money to their use, not to the 
purposes of justice. And they act with much more 
probity when they professedly make war, than when 
they sanctify a short truce and cessation of mutual in* 
juries by the names of justice and friendship. Of this 
Pyrrhus was a proof. For opposing Demetrius again 
when his affairs began to be a little re-established, and 
checking his power, which seemed to be recovering as it 
were from agrievous illness, he marched to the assistance 
of the Grecians and went in person to Athens. There he 
ascended to the citadel, and sacrificed to the goddess ; 
after which he came down into the city the same day, and 
thus addressed the people : ' «< I think myself happy in 
this testimony of the kind regard of the Athenians, and 
of the confidence which they have placed in me ; I ad- 
vise them however, as they tender their safety, never 
to open their gates again to admit another king within 
their walls'"." 

Soon after this, he concluded a peace with Demetrius : 
and yet Demetrius was no sooner passed into Asia, than 
Pyrrhus at the instigation of Lysimacbas drew off The^- 

27 The Atheniaos followed his advice, and drove odI PemetkiuV 
«;arrisoa. Digitized by ^^uuv it: 
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&9lhf {v<Aa its allegiaDce, and attacked his garrisons in 
Greece. He found indeed the Macedonians hetter sub* 
jects in time of war than in peace, and was moreover 
himself more Qt for action than repose. At last Deme- 
trius being entirely defeated in Syria, Lysimachus, who 
had nothing to fear from that quarter nor any other af- 
fairs to engage him, immediately turned his forces against 
Pyrrhus, who lay in quarters at Edessa. On his arrival 
he fell upon one of the king's convoys and took it, by 
which he sorely distressed his troops for want- of pro- 
visions. Beside this, he corrupted the principal Mace- 
donians by his letters and emissaries, reproaching them 
for having chosen for their sovereign a stranger, whose 
aacestors had always been subject to the Macedonians, 
to the expulsion of the friends and companions of Alei[- 
ander the Great. As the majority listened to these sug- 
^stions, Pyrrhus fearing* the event withdrew with his 
Epirots and auxiliary forces, and thus lost Macedon in the 
same manner in which he ha<i gained it. Kings, therefore^ 
have no reason to blame the people for changing from 
motives of interest ; since in this they do but imitate 
their masters, who are patterns of treachery and per- 
fidiousness, and account that man most capable of serv- 
ing them who pays the least regard to honesty. 

When Pyrrhus had retired into Epirus and left Mace- 
don, he had a fair occasion given him by fortune to 
enjoy himself in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom 
in peace. But he was persuaded, that neither to annoy 
others, nor to be annoyed by them, was a life insuffer- 
ably languishing and nauseous. Like Achilles, he could 
not endure inaction ; 

He pined in dull repose, and his full heart 
Panted for war*s loud din (28). 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as fol- 
lows : the Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. 
The latter were not able to support the dispute, and yet 

2S II. I. 491. 
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die bold and tarbaleiit hanngoes of tbeir I^adiag mev 
would not stsffer tfaem to put an end to it They re* 
solved therefore to call in ryrrhus, and put dieir finrces 
under his command ; there being no other pf ioce of the 
time who had so much leisure, or was so able a general. 
The oldest and most sensible of the citizens opposed this 
measure, but were overborne by the noise and violence 
of the multitude ; and, when they saw this, they seceded 
from the assemblies. But there was a worthy man 
named Meton, who on the day upon which the decree 
was to be ratified, afler the people had taken their seatSr 
came into the assembly with an air of intoxication; 
having (like persons in that condition) a withered gar- 
land upon his head, a torch in his hand, and a woman 
playing on the flute before him. As no decorum can 
well be observed by a crowd of people in a free state> 
some clapped their hands, others laughed, but nobody 
pretended to stop him. On the contrary, they called 
upon the woman to play, and upon him to come for- 
ward and sing ; and when he seemed ready to begin, 
silence being made, he said, ^' Men of Tarentnm, ye do 
extremely well to suffer those who have a mind to it, 
to play and be merrv while they may ; and,, if ye be 
wise, ye will all awhile longer enjoy the same liberty ; 
for ye must have other business, and another kind of 
life and system, when Pyrrhus once enters your city.'' 
This address made a deep impression upon the Taren* 
tines, and a whisper of assent ran through the assenably. 
But some fearing that they should be delivered up to t£^ 
Romans, if peace were made, reproached the people 
with so tamely suffering themselves to be flouted and 
insulted by^ a drunkard ; and then, turning upon Me- 
ton, thrust him out. The decree being thus confirmed, 
they sent embassadors to Epirus, not only in the name 
of the Tarentines but of the other Greeks in Italy, with 
presents to Pyriiius, and orders to tell him, <* That they 
Wanted a general of ability and character. As for 
troops, he would find a large supply of them upon the 
spot from the Lucanians, the Messenians, the Samnites, 
and the Tarentines, to the amount of twenty thousand 
horse and three hundred and fi$y thousand foot/' 
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The^e promises not only elevated P^rrhus, but gave the 
Epirots a strong inclination for the war. 

There was at that time at the court of Pyrrhua k 
Thessalian named Cineas, a man of sound sense, and 
who haying been a disciple of Demosthenes, was the 
Only orator of his time, that presented his hearers with 
a lively image of the force and spirit of that sublime 
master. This man had devoted himself to Pyrrhu», 
and in all the embassies upon which he was despatched 
confirmed that saying of Euripides^ ; 



- what hostile steel effects, 



Dread eloqueace annuls. 

This made Pyrrhus say, " That Cineas had gained him 
more cities by his address, than he had himself won by 
his arms :" and he continued to heap upon him honours 
and employments. Cineas now perceiving Pyrrhus in- 
tent upon his preparations for Italy, took an oppor- 
tunity, when he saw him at leisure, to draw him into 
the following conversation : «* The Romans have the 
reputation of being excellent soldiers, and have the 
command of many warlike nations : if it please Heaven 
that we conquer them, what use, sir, shall we make of 
our victory ?" " Cineas," replied the king, ** your ques- 
tion answers itself. When the Romans are once sub- 
dued, there is no town, Greek or barbarian, in all the 
country that will d?ure to oppose us ; but we shall imme- 
diately be masters of all Itdy; whose extent, power,^ and 
importance, no man knows better than yourself." Ci- 
neas, after a short pause, continued: << But, afler we 
have conquered Italy, what shall we do next, sire ?" 
Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his drift, rephed, «* There 
is Sicily very near, which stretches out her arms to re- 
ceive us, a fruitful and populous island and easy to be 
taken. For Agathocles wa3 no sooner gone, than fec- 
tion and anarchy prevailed among her cities, and every 
thing is kept in confusion by her turbulent demagogues." 
*« What you say, my prince," said Cineaa, **"is very 
probable : but is the taking of Sicily to conclude our 
?xpeiK^ti#ns ?" "Far from it,^' answered Pyrrhus ; "for, 
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if Heaven g:raiit us wicceBs ia this, that s^ee^^ dnfl 
only be theprelade to greater things. Who can forbear 
Lyhia wblA Cfaitbage, then within reach ? of which A^ 
thodes, even when he fled in a clandestine manner 
from Syracuse, and croaeed the 6ea wilh onlj a lew 
ships, had almost rendered himself master^. And wksen 
we have made snch conquests, who can pretend to say 
that any of onr enemies, now^ so insolent, will thi^ of 
reaistii^ us ?" " To be sure," ssad Cineaa, "they ^ 
not ; for it is clear that so much power will enable yon 
to recover Macedon, and to establish yourself uncon- 
tested sovereign of Greece. But, fdien we hare con- 
quered all, what are we to db then ?" ** Why then^ 
my friend," said Pyrrhus lauding, " we will take our 
ease, spend whole days in banqueting and agreeable 
conversation, and make one another merry." Cineas^ 
having brought him thus far, replied, '' And what hia- 
ders us from banqueting and taking our ease now ; wheo 
we have already those thing? in our hands which we 
propose to attain through seas of blood, through infinite 
toils and dangers, and through innumerable calamities 
which we must both inflict and suffer^ ?" 

This discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but pro^ 
duced no reformation. He saw the certsdn happiness 
which he gave up, but he was not able to forego the 
hopes that flattered his desires. In the first place, 
therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum with three thou- 
sand foot; whence there arrived quickly afterward a 
large number of galleys, transports, and flat-bottomed 
boats : on board of these he embarked twenty elephants, 
three thousand horse, twenty thousand foot, two thou- 
sand archers, and five hundred slingers. When all was 
ready, he set sail ; but as soon as he had reached the 

90 See Diod. Sic. xx. 3-^100 ; end' JustiOt xx. 5, &c. 

31 Dacier tbinki Hbntce must have referred to thn cQiiTes8ati4Xi and 

conclusion. (£p. I. xi. 28*) 

SirenvAnos exerceiinertia: nat^usatqUe 
Qmdngit ptiimut hmU viven. QhmI petU^ kic ut : 
Kt Ulwriiy onimiu H U non d^fiat ^equtu. 

Of this spirited dialogue Boileau has rivea an ai^irable paf»piR«»e in 

his first Epistle: 

Cs amseil itoU tagtt ei/acOt A fouler .• 
Pyrrhwvivnt hiureia, iil mf^ ^f^fi^r^uuy it: 
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midst of the Ionian sea, lie was attaciced by a Solent 
north wind which was uousoal at that season. The 
storm re^ed terribly, but by the skill and extraordinary 
eibrts of his pilots and morinerd, his ship, with infinite 
labour and beyond all expectation, made the land. The 
rest of the fleet could not hold their coarse, but were 
di^ersed far and wide. Some of the ships "were quite 
beaten off fnmi the coast of Italy, and driven into the 
Lybian and SiciMan sea : others not being able to donUe 
the cape oTlapygia, were overtaken by the n^t ; and' 
a heary and boisterous swell driving them up<Hi a diffi- 
cult and rocky shore, they were all in the utmost dis- 
tress. The king's ship indeed by its size and strength 
resisted the force of the wares, while the wind blew 
from the sea : but that coming s^ut and blowing di- 
rectly offshore, as she stood with her head against it^ 
she was in danger of opening l^ the shocks which she 
received. And yet to be driven off again into a tem- 
pestuous ocean, while the wind continuadly shifted frc«i 
point to point, seemed the most dreadful case of all. In 
Ibis extremity Pyrrhus threw himself overboard, and 
was immediately followed by his friends and guards, all 
anxiously striving which should give him the best 'as- 
sistance. But the darkness, and the dreadful height of 
a raging surf, rendered it extremely difhcult to save 
him. At last, by day-break the wind being considerabfy 
fallen, with much trouble he got ashore, gready weak- 
ened in body, but with a strength and iivmness of mind 
which bravely combated the distress. At the same 
time the Messapians, upon whose coast he was cast, ran 
down to give him all the succour In their power. They 
also met with some other of his vessels that had wea- 
thered the storm, in which were, a smaH number of 
horse, not quite two thousand foot, and two elephants. 
With these Pyrrhus marched to Tarentum. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his 
forces and marched to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon hi& 
arrival at Tarentum, did not choose to have recourse to 
C(Hnpu)sion at first, nor to do any thing against the in- 
clination of the inhabitants ; till his ships were safe ar- 
rived, and the chief part of his forces collected. But 
^er AdSj seeing the Tarentines so far from being in a 
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condition to defend others, that they would not even de 
fend themselves, except ihejr were driven to it by ne- 
cessity ; and diat they sat still at home, or spent their 
thne about the baths or in idle parties, as etpecting that 
he would fight for them ; he shut up the places of ex* 
ercise, and the walks, where they used, as they saun- 
tered along, to conduct the war with words. He also 
put a stop to their unseasonable entertainments, revels, 
ttid diversions. Instead of these, he called them to 
arms, and in his musters and reviews was* severe and 
inexorable, so that many of them quitted the place ; for 
being unaccustomed to be under command, they called 
that a slavery which was not a life of pleasure. 

He now received intelligence that Laevinus the Ro- 
man consul was advancing against him with an immense 
army, and ravaging Lucania by the way. And thou^ 
the confederates were not come up, yet looking upon it 
as a disgrace to sit still and see the enetny approach 
still nearer, he took the field with the troops about him. 
But first he sent a herald to the Romans with proposals, 
before Uiey came to extremities, to terminate their dif- 
ferences amicably with the Greeks in Italy, by taking 
him for the mediator and umpire. LaBvinus answered, 
<* That the Romans neither accepted Pyrrhus as a me- 
diator, nor feared him as an enemy." Upon which he 
marched forward, and encamped in the plain between 
the cities of Pandosia and Heraclea : and having notice 
that the Romans were at hand and lay on the other side 
of the river Siras", he rode up t^ the river to take a 
view of them. When he saw the order of their troops, 
the Appointment of their watches, and the regularity of 
their whole encampment, he was struck with admira- 
tion, and said to a friend who was near him ; *^ Mega- 
cles, the disposition of these barbarians has nothing of 
the barbarian in it : we shall see, whether or not their 
actions are correspondent." He now becsone anxious 
Cibout the event, and determining to wait for the allies, 
Detaguard upon the river to oppose the Romans, if they 
should endeavour to pass it. The Romans oh their 
party soUcitous to prevent the coming up of those forces 

a2 Bfd, tb« Sftiiii9, wiStch tilW Jntib (iTe gQlf 9f Tareatbim 
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idklt he )iad reatihrti totrakfor, attta^^ tbe pas* 
fi^e. The infantry took lo the lords, and the cavalry 
got over whercTer tbey could; so that the Gredn 
were afraid of being surrounded, and retreated to their 
main body. 

Pyrrhus*, deeply concerned at this, ordered his fyob- 
otb&sfB to draw up the forces and to stand to their arms ; 
while he advanced with the horse, who were about 
three thousand, in hopes q£ finding the Romans yet 
busied in the passage and dispersed without any order; 
But when he saw an immense number of shields ^ttet'* 
ing above the water, and the horse preserving ^eit 
ranks as they passed, he closed his own ranks and began 
the attack. B eside his being distinguished by the beauty 
and lustre of his arms, which were of very curious ft- 
bric, he performed acts of yalour not unworthy the hi^ 
reputation he had acquired. For thou^ he exposed his 
person in the hottest of the engiagement, and chaiged 
with the utmost vigour, he was never in the least dis* 
turbed nor lost his presenpe of mind ; but gave his or« 
ders as coolly as if he had been out of the action, and 
moved to this side or that as occasion required, to sup* 
port his men where he saw them maintaining an un- 
equal fight 

A Macedonian named Leonatus, observed an Italian 
horseman very intent upon Pyrrhus, chai^ng his post 
as he <)id, and regulating all his motions of every kind 
by those of the king. Upon which he rode up, and said 
to him, ^< Do you see, sir, that barbarian upon the 
black horse with white feet ? He seems to meditate 
some great and dreadful design. FuU of fire and spirit, 
he keeps you in his eye, singles you out, and takes no 
notice of any body else : therefore be on your ^ard 
against him." Pyrrhus answered, ^*It is impossible, 
Leonatus, to avoid our destiny. But neither thi^, nor 
any other Italian, shall have much satisfaction in eo^ 
gjaging with me." While they were yet speaking, the 
Ttadian levelled his spear, and spurred his horse against 
Pyrrhus. He missed the king indeed, hut he ran his 
horse through, as Leonatus did that of the Itdian atthe 
same moment, so that both horses fell together. The 
friends of Pyrrhus, gathering around him, carried him 
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off, dad killed the Italtan, who fought to the veff kst; 
This brave man had the command of a troop of horse ; 
Ferentum was the place of his birth, and hu name was 
Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautions. . And^now seeic^ 
his cairalry give ground, he sent his infantry orders to 
advance, and formed them as soon as they came op. 
Then giving his robe and his arms to Megacles, one ot 
his friends, he disguised himself in his, and proceeded 
to the chai^. The Romans received him with nrnch 
firmness, and the success of the battle remained long 
undecided. It is even saad, that each army was broken 
and gave way seven times, and as often rallied qgain. 
He changed his arms very seasonably, for that saved 
his life ; but at the same time it had nearly ruii^ his 
afiairs, and lost him the victory. Many aimed at Me* 
gacles ; but the person who first wounded him and 
brought him to the ground, was named Dexbus. This 
man seizing his helmet and his robe, rode up to Laevi- 
nus, showing the spoils, and crying out that he had slain 
Pyrrhus. The spoils being passed from rank to rank, as 
U were in triumph, the Roman army shouted for joy, 
while that of the Greeks was struck with grief and con- 
sternation. This continued till' Pyrrhus, apprized of 
what had happened, rode about the army uncovered, 
Stretching out bis hand to his soldiers, and enabling 
them to know him by his voice. At last the Romans 
were worsted, chiefly by means of the elephants. For 
the horses, before they came near them, were frightened 
and ran back with their riders ; and Pyrrhus command- 
ing his Thessahan cavalry to fall upon them while in 
this disorder, they were routed with great slaughter. 
Dionysius affirms, that, near fifteen thousand Romans 
fell in this battle ; but Hieronymus makes the number 
only seven. On Pyrrhus' side, Dionysius says, there 
were thirteen thousand killed ; Hieronymus, not quite 
four. Among these, however, were the most valuable 
of his friends and officers, of whose services he had 
made considerable use, and in whom he had placed the 
highest confidence. ' ^ 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which 
he fgund deserted. He gained over nianv ^ifif^i which 
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hsA been in alliance i^ith Rome, and laid waste th^^leiv 
citories of others. Na^, he advanced to within thirty* 
seyen miles of Rome itself. The Lncanians and tte 
Samnites joined him after the battle, and were reprored 
for their delay :. but it was plain, that he was greatly 
deviated and delighted with having, by the single assist"* 
ance of the Tarentines, defeated so powerful an army 
qf Romans. 

The Romans, upon this occasion, did not take the 
command from Lasvinus, (though Caius Fabricius is re- 
ported to have said, <^That the Romans were not over- 
comei by the Epirots, but Lsvinus by Pyrrhus ;*' in- 
timating, that the defeat was owing to the inferiority Of 
the general, not to that of his troops,) but raising new 
levies, filling up their legions; and talking in a lofty and 
menacing tone about the war, they struck Pyrrhus with 
amazement. He thought proper therefore to send an 
embassy to them first, to try whether they were disposed 
to peace ; being satisfied that to take the city, and make 
an absolute conquest, was an underttdcing m too muc£t 
difficulty to be efiected by such an army as his then 
was ; whereas, if he could bring them to terms of accom*- 
modation, and conclude a peace with them, it would be 
glorious for him after such a victory. 

Cineas, who was sent with this commission, applied 
to the chief men, and sent them** and their wives pre- 
sents in his master's name. But they all refused them ; 
the women as well as the men declaring, ^* That when 
Rome had pubhcly ratified a treaty with the king, they 
should then, on their parts, be ready to give him every 
mark of their friendship and respect." And though 
Cineas made a very engaging speech to the senate, and 
used many arguments to induce them to close with him, 
yet they lent not a willing ear to his propositions ; not- 
withstanding that Pyrrhus offered to restore without ran- 
som the prisoners whom he had taken in the battle, and 
promised to assist them in the conquest of Italy, desiring 
nothing in return but their friendship for himself and 

33 For iraonv some critics would read rai<riv, * their children,* and 
not, as M» Ricard observes, without some plausibility ; as this (he sug- 
^sts) would be an infallible way of winning the ladies, aod throu'j^h 
tnem fheir busbaDth.* Digitized by ^^uuy it: 
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stetfkf f» the TimBtiaes. tene, iwfetd^ ses^nediii- 
diiMd to peace, 019119 ^^ ^^7 ^^ alreai^ kttt a 
mat battle, aad had a still greater to expeet» since 
rjrrrlMit waa joined bf .several oatioas ia lial j. Tiiexe 
vaaat tbat time an iliiislrieaa Rrnnaft, Appins Claodiiis'' 
by nanae, wbo, on account of Ins advanced age and the 
ma o£ hia si^bt, had reaoimced and discontifiQcd dl 
attendance upon public business. When he heard, 
however, of the end^assy from Pyirhus, and tiie report 
prevailed tbat the senate was. going to vote for Ihe 
peace, he could not contain himself,^ but ordered Us 
servants to take him up, and carry him in his chair 
through the Forum to the senate^hoose. Upon his ar- 
rival at the door, his sons and sons-in-law received him, 
and led him into the senate. A respectful silence was 
observed by the whole body on his appearance, sad he 
delivered his sentiments in the ibUowing terms : <*ili- 
therto I have regarded n^ blindness as a misfortnne, 
but now, Romans, I wish I had been as deaf as I am 
blind ; for then I should not have heard of your sfaame- 
flil counsels and decrees, so ruinous to your country's 
renown. Where now are your speeches so much echoed 
about the world, that if Alexander the Great had come 
into Italy, when we were young and your feUiers in the 
vigour of their age, he would not now be celebrated as 
invincible, but either by his flight or his fall would have 
added to the glory of Rome ? You now show the vanity 
and folly of that boast, while you dread the Chaonians 
and Molossians, who were ever a prey to the Macedo- 
nians ; and tremble at the name of Pyrrhus, who has all 
his life been paying his court to one of that Alexander's 
guards. At present he wanders about Italy, not so 
much to succour the Greeks here, as to avoid his ene- 
mies at bpme ; and promises to procure us the empire 
of this country with those forces, which could not en- 
able him to retain a small part of Macedon. Do not 
expect then to get rid of him, by entering into 

34 This Appius made and gave name to the Via Appia, and an 
aqueduct which conveyed water from the Anio to Rome. See Liv. 
ix. 29. Diod. Sic. xx. 36. says, that he counterfeited blindness in order 
to elude the hostility of the senate, whom be hod ofiended in his cen- 
sorship.* Digitized by ^^uuy It: 
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dj^auee wUh Um. That step will only open a doi>r r<v 
many inraders. For who is there that will not despise 
you, and think you an easy c<^nqaest, if Pyrrhus not 
only escapes unponished for his insolence, but gains the 
Ti^entines and Samnites as a reward for haring insulted 
the Romans ?»> 

AppiuB had no sooner done speaking, than they voted 
Unanimously for the war, and dismissed Cineas with 
this emswer : " That when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, 
they would evtter upon a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with him) if he desired it ; but while he continued there 
in a hostile manner, they would prosecute the wao 
^^ainst him with their whole force, though he should 
defeat a thousand Laevinuses in succession/* 

It is said that Cineas^ while he was upon this business, 
took considerable pains to observe the manners of the 
Romans, and to examine into the nature of their go-- 
vernmeut. And, when he had gained the desired inform 
mation by conversing with their great men, he made a 
faithful report to I^'rrhus ; and told him, among the 
rest, " That the senate appeared to him an assembly of 
kin^; and as to the people, they were so numerous, 
that he was afraid he had to do with another hydra of 
Lema. For the consul had already an army on foot 
twice as large as the former, and had left multitudes 
behind in Rome of a proper age for enlisting, and suf- 
ficient to form any similar armies." 

After this, Fabrtcius came embassador to Pyrrhus, to 
treat about the ransom and exchange of prisoners. 
This Roman, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly 
valued by his countrymen for his probity and martial 
abilities, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus received 
him with particular distinction, and privately offered 
him gold ; not for any base purpose, but as a pledge of 
friendship and hospitality. Fabricius refusing the pre- 
sent, Pyrrhus pressed him no farther • but the next 
day wishing to surprise him, and knowing that he had 
never seen an elephant, he ordered the biggest he had 
to be armed, and placed behind a curtain in the room 
where they were to hold their con^rence. This was 
accordingly done, and upon a sign given the curtain 
was undrawn; upon which the elephant, raising krs 

vpii. ni. 29 
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tniBk over FabneiM* head, inode a horrid and &i^^h^ 
noise. FdbneiiM tnraed round without heii^ in die 
l«Mrt diseomposed, and said to Pyrrfaus spuUng.: *^ Nsi* 
tber your gold yesterday, nor your beast to-day, has 
made any impression upon me." 

In the oTening, the conversation at table tamed on 
many subjects, but chiefly upon Greece and the GceciaD 
philosophers. This led Cineas to mention Epicurus', 
and to giire some account of the opinions of his sect 
upon die gods and civil government They placed the 
chief hi^fMuess of man in pleasure, he said; avoided 
aU interference in public chairs, as the bane of a happy 
life ; and attributed to the Deity neither benev<dfi»ce 
nor anger, but maintained that, far removed frcmi the 
care of human concerns, he passed his time in total in* 
actirity, and was completely immersed in pleasure. 
While he was yet spewing, Fabricius cried out, '/ O 
heavens! may Pyrrhus and the Samnites continue to 
maintain these opinions as long as they are at vrar with 
the Romans I" Pyrrhus, admiring the noble sentiments 
and principles of Fabricios, was tnore desirous than 
ever of establishing a friendship with Rome, instead of 
continuing the war. And taking Fabricius aside, he 
pressed him to mediate a peace, and then go and settle 
at his court, where he should be the first of all his gen- 
erals and his friends. Fabricius replied, in a low voice ; 
<« That, sir, would be no adFantage to you : for those 
who now honour and admire you, should they once have 
experience of me, would rather choose to be goven^ 
by me than by you. ' ' Such was the character of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this answer, or 
taking it like a tyrant, made his friends acqumtited with 
Fabricius' magnanimity, and intrusted the prisoners to 
him ; with this sole condition, that if the senate did not 
agree to a peace, they should be sent back, after they 
had embraced their relations and celebrs^ed the Sa- 
turnalia. 

3b Epicurus was then living;. The doctrines of thftt philosopher 
were greatly in vogue at Rome, just before the ruiu of the conimou- 
wealth. (L.) They had preriously, as M. Montesquieu obserres, 
corrupted and conseqttently nitoed Greece. (Grand* et. De. ad, des 

Rom. X.)* Digitized by Vjuuy It: 
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After this, Fabricius bekig consul", an Tmknown 
person came to his camp with a letter from the king's 
physician, who offered to take off Pyrrhus by poison^ 
and so pnt an end to the war without any &rther Jiazard 
to the Romans, provided that they gave him a proper 
compensation for his services. Fabricius detested the 
fellow's villany ; and having brought his collea^e into 
the same sentiments, instantly sent despatches to Pyrrhus 
to caution him against the treason. The letter ran 
thus : 

^' Caius Fabricius and Qjaintus ^milius consuls, to king 
Pyrrhus, health. 

" It appears that you judge very ill both of your 
friends, and of your enemies. For you will find by 
this letter, which was sent to us, that you are at war 
with men of virtue and honour, and trust knaves and 
villains. Neither is it out of kindness, that we give you 
this information ; but we do it lest your death should 
bring a disgrace upon us, and we should seem to have 
put a period to the war by treachery, when we could 
not do it by valour." 

Pyrriius, having read the letter and detected the 
treason, punished the physician ; and to show his grati- 
tude to Fabricius and the Romans, delivered up the 
prisoners without ransom, and sent Cineas a second 
time to negotiate a peace. The Romans, unwilling to 
receivi a favour from the enemy, or a reward for not 
consenting to a flagitious proposal, received indeed the 
prisoners at his hands, but sent him an equal number 
of Tarentines and Samnites in return. As to peace and 
friendship, they would not hear any proposals about it, 
till Pyrrhus should have laid down his arms, withdrawn 
his forces from Italy, and returned to Epirus in the 
same ships in which he came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he assembled 
his army, and marched and attacked the Romans near 
Asculum. The ground was very rough and uneven, 
and marshy also toward the river: so that it was ex- 
tremely inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite pre- 

96 B, C 277. Digitized by VjUUy It' 
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v€Oted the elepfaants tnm acting with the i&fitttty. 
For this reason he had acoasiderable numher of jneo 
killed and wounded, and might hare been entirely de* 
feated^ had not night put an end to the battli^. Next 
day, contriving by an act of generalship to engage 
upon even ground, where his elephants might be able 
to act against the enemy, he seized in time tibat difficult 
p^t where they had fought the day before. He then 
planted a number of archers and slingers among his 
elephants, thickened his other ranks, and moved £qt- 
ward in good order, though with great ibrce and impe^ 
tuosity, against ihe Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of 
ground for attacking an4 retreating as they pleased, 
were obliged to fight upon the plain, man to man. 
They hastened to break the enemy's infantry, before 
the elephants came up, and made prodigious efforts 
ivith their swords i^nst the pikes ; not re^ rding 
themselves or the wounds which they received, but 
only looking where they might strike and slay. After 
a long dispute however the Romans were forced to give 
way, which they did first where Pyrrhus fought in per- 
son, for they could not resist the fury of hia attack. 
It was the force and weight of the elephants^ indeed, 
which put them wholly to the rout. The Roman va^ 
lour being of no use against those fierce creatures, the 
• troops thought it wiser to give way, as to an over- 
whelming torrent or an earthquake, than to fall in a 
fruitless opposition when they could gain no advant^e. 
though they suffered the greatest extremities. And they 
had not far to fiy, before they gained their camp. 
Hieronymus says, the Romans lost six thousand men in 
the action ; and Pyrrhus, according to the account in 
his own Commentaries, lost three thousand five hun- 
dred. Dionysius however does not tell us, that there 
were two battles at Asculum, nor that the Romans 
were decisively defeated ; but that the action lasted till 
sun-set, and that then the combatants reluctantly sepa- 
rated, Pyrrhus being wounded in the arm with a javelin, 
and the Samnites having plundered hip baggage ; and 
that the number of the slain, counting the loss on both 
^ides, amounted to above fifteen thousand men* When 
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rffiiey had all quitted the field, and Pyrrhas was con- 
gratulated upon the victory, he said, ^* Such another 
victory, and we are undone 1" For he had lost the 
chief part of the forces which he brought with him, and 
dl his friends and officers, except a very small numbei'. 
'^ He had no others to send for to supply their place, and 
he found his Italian confederates completely spiritless. 
Whereas the Romans filled up their legions,. with ease 
and despatch, from an inexhaustible fountain which 
. they had at home ; and their defeats were so far from 
discouraging them, that indignation gave them fresh 
strength and indignant ardour for the war^. 

Amidst these difficulties new hopes, vain as the for- 
mer, offered themselves to Pyrrhus, and enterprises 
which distracted him in the choice. On one side, em- 
bassadors came from Sicily, who proposed to put Syra- 
cuse, Agrigentum, and the city of the Leontines in his 
hands, and desired him to drive the Carthaginians out 
of the island and free it from tyrants : on the other, 
intelligence was.brought him from Greece, that Ptolemy 
Ceraunus was slain in battle by the Gauls, and that this 
would be a seasonable juncture for him to offer himself 
to the Macedonians who wanted a king^. Upon this 
occasion he complained greatly of fortune, for offering 
him two such glorious opportunities of action at once ; 
and, afflicted to think that in embracing one he must 
necessarily give up the other, he- was a long time per- 
plexed and doubtful which to prefer. At last the 
expedition to Sicily appearing to him tl|e more import- 
ant, on account of its nearness to Africa, lie determined 
to go thither; and immediately despatched Cineas 
before htm, according to custom, to treat with the 

37 A cbaract«r very similar to that, which Horace (Od. IV. iv. 59.) 
puts into the mouth of Annibal, an enemy (wbaterei be himself might 
determine upon the subject^ stilt more illusrtrions than Pyrrhus : 

per damna, per eadesy ab ipso 
Duett opts animum^ferro* 

38 Ptolemy Ceraunas wa? slain three years before, during the con- 
sulate of Lsevinufl. After himi the Macedonians bad several kingi 
(Meleager, Antipater, Sosthenes, and Antigonus) in quick succession. 
All therefore, that the letters could import^ must be that the Macado- 
ntans would prefer Pyrrhus to Antigoous, whu was then in possession. 
(See Justin, nw. 5.) 

28 * Digitized by VjUUy It: 
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cities in his behdf. He placed faoweyer a sirtmg 
garrison in Tarentam, notwithstandiog the remonstran* 
ces of the people ; who insisted that he should either 
fulfil the purpose for which he canie, by staying to 
assist them effectoally in the Roman war, or if he 
would be gone, that he should leave their city as he 
found it But he gave them a severe answer, ordered 
them to be quiet and wait his time, and so set sail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found everything 
disposed agreeably to his hopes. The cities readUy put 
themselves into his hands ; and, wherever force was 
necessary, nothing at first made any considerable re- 
sistance to hb arms. But with thirty thousand loot, 
two thousand five hundred horse, and two hundred sail 
of ships, he advanced agfldnst the Carthaginians, chased 
them before him, and ruined their province. £ryx' 
was the strongest city in those parts, and the best 
provided with men for its defence ; yet he resolved to 
tske it by storm. As soon as his army was in readiness 
to give d^e assault, he armed himself at all points ; and 
advancing toward the walls, made a vow to Hercules 
of games and sacrifices in acknowledgment of the 
victory, if in that day's action he should distinguish 
himself before the Greeks in Sicily-, in a manner that 
became his high descent and his fortunes. He then 
ordered the signal to be given by sound of trumpet ; 
and having driven the barbarians from the walls with 
his missive weapons, he planted the scaling-ladders, 
and was himself the first that mounted. 

He was there attacked by a crowd of enemies, some 
of whom he drove back, others he pushed down from 
the wall on both sides ; but the chief part he slew with 
his sword, so that there was quite a rampart of dead 
bodies around him. In the mean time» he himself re- 
ceived not the least harm ; but i^peared to his enemies 
in so awful a character, as to evince that Homer spoke 
with judgment and knowledge, when he represented 
vdour as the only virtue which discoversan enthusiastic 

39 flW. San Qiolianp. It w mated upon a promoDtoxy of the mmt 
name on the western nde of Sicily, had a temple dedicated to Venus 
and is supposed to have been founiled by jEhets.* ^ ' 
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^trg^^ and raises a man above himself. When the 
city was taken, he offered a magnificent sacrifice to 
Hercules, and exhibited a variety of shows and games* 

Of all the barbarians those about Messina, who were 
called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the greatest trou* 
ble, and had subjected many of them to tribute. They 
were a numerous and warlike people, and thence had 
the appellation of Mamertines, which in the Latin 
tongue signifies ' martial^.' But Pyrrhus seized the 
collectors of the tribute, and put them to death ; and, 
iiaving defeated the Mamertines in a set battle, destroy* 
ed many of their strong holds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to a pacifica-* 
Hon, and offered him both money and ships, on condition 
that he would grant them his friendship. But having 
farther prospects he made answer, that there was only 
one way to peace and amity, which was, for the Cartha^ 
ginians to evacuate Sicily, and make the Lybian sea the 
boundary between them and the Greeks. Elated with 
prosperity and his present strength, he thought of no- 
thing but pursuing the hopes, which first drew him iigo 
Sicily, 

His prli^ry object was now Africa. He had vessels 
enow for his purpose, but he wanted mariners. And in 
the levying of them, he was far from proceeding with 
lenity and moderation : on the contrary, he carried it to 
the cities with a high hand and with great rigour, se- 
conding his orders for a supply with force, and chastis- 
ing those who disobeyed them. This was not the con- 
duct, which he had at first observed ; for he was then 
gracious and affable to an extreme, placed an entire con- 
fidence in the people, and avoided giving them the least 
uneasiness. By these means, he had gained their 
hearts. But now turning from a popular prince into a 
tyrant, his austerity drew upon him the imputation both 
of ingratitude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, 
obliged them to furnish him with what he demanded, 
though they were little disposed to it. But what chiefly 
alienated their affections, was his behaviour to Thsenon 
and S^stratus, two persons of the chief authority in Sy *• 

49 Sfifc F€iU 9ni?9\yh, i. 7. gi -edby^uuyit: 
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ractwe. These were the men who originally invited 
him into Sicily, who upon his arrival immediately pttt 
their city into his hands, and who had been the princi- 
|ial instruments of the great things which he had done 
in the island. Yet his suspicions would neither let him 
carry them along with him, nor leave them behind faim. 
Sostratus took the alarm and fled : upon which Tha^non 
was seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an ac- 
complice with Sostratus, and put him to death. After 
this his affairs ran to ruin, not gradually and by little 
and little, but all at once. And the violent hatred, 
which the cities conceived for him, led some of them 
to join the Cartha^nians, and others the Mamertines. 
While he thus saw nothing around him but cabals, se- 
ditions, and insarrections, he received letters from the 
Samnites and Tarentines ; who being quite driven out 
of the field, and with diriiculty defending theaiselves 
within their walls, implored his assistance. This afford- 
ed a handsome pretext for his departure, without its 
being called a flight and an absolute giving up of his 
affairs in Sicily. But the truth was, that being no lon- 
ger able to hold the island he quitted it, like a shattered 
ship, and threw himself again into Italy. It is reported 
that, as he sailed away, he looked back upon tl^ isle^ 
and said to those about him, ^* What a field do we leave 
the Carthaginians and Romans, in which to exercise 
their arms I" and his conjecture was quickly verified. 

The barbarians rose against him, as he set sail, and 
being attacked by the Carthaginians on his passage he 
lost many of his ships : with the remainder, however, 
he gained the Italian shore. The Mamertines, to the 
' jQumber often thousand, had arrived there before him ; 
|uid, though they were afraid to come to a pitched 
battle, yet they attacked and harassed him in the ^ffi- 
cult passes, and threw his whole army into disorder* 
He lost two elephants, and a considerable part of his 
rear was cut in pieces. But he immediately pushed 
from the van to their assistance, and risked his person 
in the boldest manner against men trained by long prac- 
tice to war, who fought with a spirit of resentment. In 
this dispute he received a wound in t^^^^y^fU^y^a sword. 
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whicb forced him to retire a Utile oat of the hatt}e» a&d 
still farther ammated the enemy. One of them, there* 
fore, distinguished both bj his size and his arrns^ ad- 
vanced before the lines, and with a load voice called 
upon him to come forth, if he was alive. Pyrrhtts, in- 
censed at this, returned with his guards ; and, with a 
visage so fierce with .anger and so besmeared with blood, 
that it was dreadful to look upon, made his way through 
his battalions, notwithstanding their remonstranceis. 
Then rushing upon the barbarian he prevented his 
blow, and gave him such a stroke on the head with bis 
sfword, that with the strength of his arm and the excels 
lent temper of the weapon he cleft him quite down, and 
in one moment the parts fell asunder. This achieve-* 
raent stopped the course of the barbarians, who were 
struck with admiration. and amazement at Pyrrhus, as 
At a superior being. He made the rest of his march 
therefore without disturbance, and arrived at Taren* 
tum with twenty thousand foot and thrcfe thousand horse^ 
Then taking with him the best troops that he found 
there, he immediately advanced against the Romans, 
who were encamped in the country of the Samnites. 

The affairs of the Samnites were gone to ruin, and 
their spirits sunk, because they had been beaten in 
several battles by the Romans. There remained also 
in their hearts some resentinent against Pyrrhus, on ac» 
count of his having left them to go to Sicily, so that few 
of them repaired to his standard. The forces that he 
had he divided into two bodies, one of which he de«» 
tacfaed into Lucania, to occupy the attention of one of 
the consuls^, and prevent him from assisting his col* 
league ; with the other he marched in person against 
the other consul Manius Curius, who lay safely en* 
trenched near the city of Beneventum, and declined 
fighting as well in expectation of succours from Lucania^ 
as on account of his having been deterred from action 
by the augurs and soothsayers. 

Pyrrhus, hastening to attack him before he coifld b^ 
joined by his colleague, took the choicest of his troop? 
and the most warlike of his elephants, and pushed for* 

41 Comettu) Lentutnsv T^igtizedbyVjuuyie 
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WBrdmtbe n^^t te flm^iie hk camp* Bataskeliai 
a loog carciiit to take> and the roads were eotsD^d 
with trees and bu»he8, his li^ts £uled, cmd numbers of 
his men lost their way. Thos the night was wasted. 
At da]r«break he was discovered by the enemy deseend- 
ing from the heights, which caused no small disorder in 
their camp. Manias, however, finding the sacrifices 
auspicious and the time pressing, issued out of hig 
trenches, attacked the vanguard of the enemy, and put 
tiiem to flight. This spread a consternation through- 
out their whole army, so that many o£ them were killed, 
and some of the elephants taken. On the other hand, 
the success led Manius to try a pitched battle. En- 
ga^^ng therefore in the open field, one of his wings ^de* 
feated that of the enemy ; but the other was borne 
down by the elephants, and driven back to the trench- 
es. In this exigency he sent for those troops that had 
been left to guard the camp, who were all fresh men 
and well armed. These, as they descended from their 
advantageous situation, pierced the elephants with their 
javelins, and forced them to turn their backs ; and those 
creatures, rushing upon their own battalions, threw 
them into the greatest confusion. This gave victory to 
the Romans, and along with it empire. For by the 
courage exerted and the exploits achieved this day, 
they acquired a loftiness of sentiment and an enlarge- 
ment of power, with the reputation of being invincible, 
which soon gained them the whole of Itidy, and not 
long afterward Sicily. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, 
after he had wasted six years in these expeditions. It 
is true, he was not successful ; but amidst all his de- 
feats he preserved his courage unconquerable, and was 
reputed to excel in military experience and personal 
prowess all the princes of his time. But what he gained 
by his achievements, he lost by vain hopes ; his desire 
of something absent never suffered him effectually to 
I>ers^ere in a present pursuit. Hence it was, that An- 
tigonus compared him to a gamester, who makes many 
good throws at dice, but knows not how to improve his 
game. 

With eight thousand foot, and five hundred horse, he 
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rettinied to Epirns ; but, n<rt having funds in mamtain 
them^ he soqje^I for a war which might answer that end : 
asd1>eing joined hy a body of Gauls, he marched into 
Macedon, where* Demetrius' son Antigonus at thattime 
sat on the throne. His design was ^niy to pilk^) and 
Carry off booty; but having taken many cities, and 
drawn over two tiiousand oi Antigonus' men, he en* 
larged his views and marched against the king. Coming 
up wi|th him in a narrow pass, he . put his whole anorf 
in disorder. The Gauls however wbo composed Anti- 
gxmus' rear, being a numerous body, made a gallani 
resistance. The dispute was sharp, but at la^t most of 
them were cut in pieces ; and they who had the charge 
of the elephants, being surrounded, delivered up both 
themselves and the beasts. After so signal »i advan- 
tage Pyrrfaus, following his fortune rather than any 
rational plan, pushed against the Macedonian phalsuxK, 
now struck with terror and confusion at their loss* 
And perceiving that they refused to attack or engage 
with him, he stretched out his hand to their commander^ 
and other officers, at the same time calling them all by 
their names ; by which means he drew over the enemy's 
infantry. " Antigonus, therefore, was forced to fly: he 
persuaded, however, some of the maritime towns to re- 
main under his government. 

Amidst so many instances of success Pyrrhus, con- 
eluding that his exploit against the Gauls was far the 
most glorious, consecrated the most splendid and valu^ 
able of the spoils in the temple of Minerva Itonis^, 
with this inscription ; 

These shields, (hat Pjrrhus from the bold Gaul won, 
To thee, Itonis, he suspends. Nor great 
The wonder, that he crash'd Antigonus! 
The race of ^acus were ever heroes. 

^After the battle, he soon regained possession of the 

. 42 Near Larissa, in Thessaly. She had another temple, dedicated tu 
her under the sanne name, near Coronsea, in Boeotia. Thisi deno^niiia* 
tion was derived to her from Itonus, the son of Amphju^tion, the found- 
er. (See Pausan. ix. 84., and i. 19 )* 
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Oitifit* When he had made liimMf master of Mgto % 
Mong other hardships pat upon thie inhabitants he 
placed m it a garrison draughted from' Ihose Gaols wte> 
had served under him. The Ghuik of all men are the 
most covetous of money ; and they immediately broke 

Ethe tombs of the kings that were buried there*, 
ered the treasures, and insolently scattered tiuelr 
• Pyrrhus passed the matter very slightly over ; 
whether it were, that the affairs which he had upon his 
bands obliged him to defer the inquiry, or that he was 
afraid of Uie Gauls, and did not dare to punish them. 
This connivance, however, was much censured by th^ 
Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established among thenn 
neither had he any good prospect of its security, when 
he began to entertain new visionary hopes ; and in ridi- 
cule of Antigonus said, '' He wondered at his impudence, 
in not laying aside the purple, and taking the habit of a 
private person." 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to en- 
treat him to march to Lacedaemon, and he lent a wil- 
ling ear to his request. Cleonymus was of the blood 
royal ; but as he seemed to be of a violent tetaiper and 
inclined to arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor 
trusted by the Spartans, and Areus was appointed to 
the throne. This was an old complaint, which he had 
against the citizens in general. But to this we must add 
that, when advanced in years, he had married a young 
woman of great beauty named Chelidonis, who was of 
the royal family and daughter to Leotychides. Cheli- 
donis entertaining a violent passion for Acrotatus the 
son of Areus, who was both young and handsome, ren- 
dered the match not only uneasy but disgraceful to the 
enamoured Cleonymus; for there was not a man in 
Sparta, who did not know how much he was despised 
by. his wife. These domestic misfortunes, added to his 
public ones, provoked him to apply to Pyrrhus; wh^ 

43 Oriffiaal]^ called Gdessa, and the residence of tha Macedonian 
kinrs, till Philip removed the .court to Pella. The name wag cbang«£a 
by Caraiius, the founder of that kingdom* from his haviitff surprilsen it 
dhring; a storm, vnde^ the guidance of a hard of goate* 
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marched to Sparta with twenty^five thonsdiid foot, tif o 
thousand horse, and twenty-four elephants 'S^ch 
mighty preparaitions render it evident at oiie vi&w, that 
Pyrrhus did not come to gain Sparta for Cfeonymud, 
foilt Peloponnesus &t himself. He mude indeed very 
different professions to the Lacedemonians, who sftnt 
an embassy to him at Megalopolis : for he told ^em, 
that he was only <;;ome to set free the cities^ which 
were in subjection to Antigonus ; and (what » more ex- 
traordinaiy) that hefullyintended, if nothing happened 
to prevent i|, to send his younger sons to Sparta for a 
Lacedd&monian education, that they might in this respect 
have the advantage of all other kings. 

Widi these pretences he amused those that came to 
meet him on his march ; but, as «oon as he set foot in 
Laconia^ he b^n to plunder and ravage it.^ And, 
upon the embassadors representing that he had com* 
menced hostilities without a ]^eyious declM^tion of 
wair, he said ; '' And do we not know, that you Spartans 
never declare beforehand what mecis«res you are going 
to take ?" To which a Spartan named Mandricidas, who 
was in company, replied in his Laconic dialect ; ^' If 
thou art a god, thou wilt do us no harm, because we 
have done Uiee none : ii thou art a man, perhaps we 
may find a better man than thyself.*' 

In the mean time he moved toward Lacedsemon, an4 
was advised by Cleonjinus to give the assault imme- 
diately upon his arrival. But Pyrrhus (as we are told) 
fearing that his soldiers would plunder the city if they 
took it by night, put hiih off, and said they would pro- 
ceed to tiie assault the next dav. For he knew that 
{here were but few men within the city, and those un- 
prepared on account of his sudden approach ; and that 
Areus the king was absent, being gone to Crete to suc- 
cour the Gortynians. The contemptible idea, which 
Pyrriius had conceived i)i its weakness and want of 
men, was the principal thing that saved the city. For, 
supposing that he should not find the least resistance, 
he ordered his tents to be pitched, and sat quietly 
down; while die helots^ and friends of CleonjEmu^ 
busied themselves in adomiog and jpreparing his house, 

voii. in. Sd . 
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io exp«et|tioii that Fyrrhus would m^ witk him tberd 
tiiat eyeoilig* / 

Ni|^t Mug come, the Lacedaemaiiiand resolv^in 
the Srtt plaoe to send off their women to Crete, bat 
they strongly opposed it : and Archidonia, entering the 
senate wiUi a sword in her hand, compbdned of the 
meaa opinion which they entertained of the wom^, if 
they ima^ned that they would surrive the dedtradaon of 
Spartii. They next determined to df aw a trend 
pardilel to. the enemy's camp, and at each ead of it to 
sink wi^ns into the grouch aS deep as the oaves of 
the wheels, that so heing firmly fixed they msglit stop 
the coarse of the elephai^ As i90on as tbe^ork was 
hegon, both matrons and maids, came aadjoiiied tbem^ 
the former with their robes tucked up, and the latter in 
their fiader-garments only, to s^ist the more aged> 
Those that were intended for the 6gH they advised to 
repose themselves, and in the mean time^ey under* 
took to finish a third part of the Ir^Tneh^ which they 
effected before morning. This treitch (accordiagto 
Phylarchus) was in bref^th six and in depth four euSfs, 
and eight hundred feet long. Hieronymus makes It 
less. ' ; 

At day-break, tbe enemy was in motion : upon which 
the women armed the youth with their own hahda, and 
gave them the trench in charge ; exhorting them to 
guard it weU, and representii^, " How del^^itfid it 
would be to conquer in the view of their country, or 
how glorious to expire in the arms of their mothers 
and t£iir wives, when they had met their deatiis as he* 
came Spartans 1" As for Chelidonis, she retired >into 
her own apartment with a rope about her neok, deter- 
mined to end her days by it, rather than to fall (if the 
city were taken) into Cleonymus' hands. 
Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infiii^ry ag^nast 
the Spartans, who waited for him und^ a rai^art of 
shields. But, beside tiiat the ditch was s6ibx;ely pass- 
able, he found that there was no fiiin footif]^ G(p ^ 
sides of it for his Soldiers, because of the Ibosehess of 
Ae fresh earth. His «on Ptolemy obse&vis^ this, made 
a circuit abotlt % trench with two thoxMSdnd Q«0^ M 
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a select body of Chaonidns, and endeavoured to open^ 
{mssage on the quarter of the wagons. But these were 
so deeply fixed and so closely locked together, that they 
not only obstructed their passage, but rendered it diffi- 
cult for the Spartans to come up and make a close de- 
fence. The Gauls were now beginning to drag out th^ 
wheels, and draw the wagons into the river; when 
young Acrotatus, perceiving the danger, traversed the 
city with three hundred men, and by the advantage of 
some hollow ways, surrounded Ptolemy, not having been 
seen till he began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy 
was now forced to face about, and stand on the de- 
fensive. In the confusion many of his soldiers, running 
foul upon each other, either tumbled into the ditch or 
fell under the wagons. At last, after a long dispute 
and much effusion of blood, they were entirely routed. 
The old men and the women were witnesses of this va- 
liant exploit of Acrotatus ; and as he returned through 
the city to-feis post, covered with blood, bold and elated 
with* his victory, he appeared to the Spartan women 
taller and more graceful than ever, and they could not 
help envying Chelidonis such a lover. Nay, Some of 
the old men followed and cried out; *'Go, AerotatuSj 
and enjoy Chelidonis ; and may your offspring be wor- 
thy of Sparta**!" 

The dispute was more obstinate, wher^ Pyrrhus 
fought in person. Many of the Spartans distinguished 
themselves in the action, and among the rest Phylliu^ 
made a glorious stand. He slew numbers that endea- 
voured to force a passage ; and when he found himself 
ready to faint under his wounds, he gave up his post to 
one of the officers that was near him, and retired to die 
in the midst of his own party, that the enemy might not 
get his body into their power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay 
in his tent, had the following dream : he thought be 
darted lightning upon Lacedaemon *', which set all the 

44 Hoir fallen from the puritj of their anccistors, Who (as appears 
ftom the Life ofLycurgns, vol. I.) did not thirik adultery ft possible 
cHme at Sparta, and bad therefore made no penal provision afi^ainst it !* 

45 Some, instead of ovtoT, read aires : and then the Enelish will run 
thus, * He thought an eagle darted lightning,' &a But if that reading 
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city on fire, and thiit the »igfat filled him wMi j^y • The 
transport awaking Um, be ordered his <rfBeer» to put 
their men nnder arms ; and to aome o£ his fri^ids he 
related his vision, from which he aseored himself 0Kat 
he should take the city by storm. The thi^. was re- 
ceived with admiration, and a general assent ; but it 
was not satisfactory to Lysimachus. He said ^hat, as no 
foot is to tread on places struck by Ughtnifig^, the 
Deity by this might pre-^signify to Pyrrbus, that ^ 
city should remain inaccessible to him. Pyr^us re< 
plied, ^^ These visions may serve as amusements ibr4he 
vulgar, but there is not any thing in the woiid more un- 
certain. While then you have your weapons in your 
hands, remember, my friends, 

The iaeat of omens is the cause of Pyrrhus (47).** 

So sayioff, he arose, and as soon as it was light renewed 
the attack. The LacedaBmonians stood upon their de- 
fence, with an alacrity and spirit above their strength : 
and the women attended, supplying them with arms, 
giving bread and drink to such as wanted them, and 
taking care of the wounded. The Macedonians then 
attempted to fill up the ditch, bringing immense quan- 
tities of materials, and thrpwing them in so as to cover 
the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lacedaemonians 
on their part redoubled their efforts against them : when 
suddenly Py rrhus appeared upon their sideof the trench^ 
where the wagons had been planted to stop the pas- 
sage, advancing at full speed toward the city. The 
soldiers who had the charge of that post cried out, and 
the women fled, with loud shrieks and wailings. la the 
mean time Pyrrhus was pushing on, and overthrowing all 

be preferred, bcicauae the Eagle bore Jupiter's thunder and Fyrrhu? 
had the name of* Eagle,* it ought to take place likewise in the last 
memtwr of the sentence, which should be rendered, 'andth»tthian§[bt 
filled the eagle with joy.' 

46 To this Persius alludes, Si. 27. — Avt/amifdR^ bidmtal* 

47 Parody of a line in Hector's speech to Poljrdamas (II. zil. 243.) 
(L.) in which the word * Pyrrhus' is substituied &r * our CoimtiT.' A 
noble maxim, in its original form ! Eparoinondas, at the bAtle ot 
*Leuctra,' when dissuaded on account of 'some Qnfaronrable tmieii& 
from giving bfattle, made a similar reply,* ^ i ,.„,,, ^ 
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tibat Ofp(»o»ed hkl/ B^t his ho^ raving a wound in 
tke belly from a Cretan arrow, wn-a^ay, and plunging 
in the pains of deathj^threw him upon a steep and^ip- 
pery ^btind. As his friends J»?^s$ed toward him in 
great confbsion, the Spartans a««ie boldly up, and 
making good use of their arrows, drove them all back. 
Upon this Pyrrhus' put an eiitaie stop to the action, 
flunking the Spajrtans would al>«rte of their vigour, now 
that they were idiftosf all wounded and vast numbers of 
them slain. But the fortune of Sjparta, whether she were 
satisfied with this trial of the4massisted valour of her 
«otas, or wished to show -her Jft)wer to retrieve the most 
desperate etfxJu!ttsta«o6t,JH^atf their hop^ were begin- 
Uiiig to expire, brought to' their relief from €orioth 
Amintus the Fkocean, one' of Antigonus' officers, with 
an army of strangers j and these haS no sooner entered 
the town, than Areufe their king arrived from Crete 
with two thousand men more. The Women now imme* 
diately retired' to their houses,, thinking it needlesis to 
concern themselves any farther in the war: the old 
men likewise, who, notwithstanding their age, had been 
forced to bear arms, were dismissed, and the new sup- 
plies substituted in their place. 

These reinforcements served only to animate the 
courage • of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to 
take the town. Finding, however, that he could effect 
nothing, after a series of losse^tind ill success he quitted 
the siege, and began to collect booty from the countiy , 
intending to pass the winter there. But fate is unavoid- 
able. There existed at that time a strong contention at 
Argos, between the parties of Aristeas and Aristippus ; 
and, as Aristippus appeared to have a connexion with 
Antigonus, Aristeas to be beforehand withhfim called in 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes grew Us fast as they 
weijft cut <^, who, if he met with success, only consider- 
ed it as a stepto^higher things, and if with disappoint- 
ment, endeavoured to compensate it by some newa^van- 
tsge, would neither let his victories nor his losses put a 
period to his disturbing both the world and himself. He 
began his march, therefore^immediately for Argos. Are- 
UB, by frequent ambushes, and by possessing himself of 
the dtificult passes, cut off many of the Gau!$ audM^lps- 
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Pyrrbos bad oSered, the Ufer was foimd wkboiit afaead ; 
and the soothaajen had th^uoe Qir^rviainedhm^ t|uii fe^ 
was ia dapger t>f losii^ some pex«w dear to iim* But 
m the hurry and diaoi^er of this unexpected attack* he 
Atgjoi the menace from the victim, and ordered hianoo 
Ptoiemj with some of his guaida to^ ^e aPBi«tm^a> of 
the rear» whilst he himself pushed on and diaengagal 
his main body from those dangerous passages. In the 
mean tipne* I^lemy otet with a very warm rec^tion; 
for he was engird by a select party of LaeedssmoDiapSy 
mider the comiuuid of Evatcus. In the heat of actipn a 
Cretan of Apfe«ra named Orcesus, a man of ir^mnriuUe 
strength and swifitaess, came up with the young prince 
as he was fighting with great gallantry, and witli a l^l^w 
on the side laid him dead upon the spot. As soon as he 
Ml, his party turned their backs and fled. The Lace^ 
temonians pursued them, and in the ardour of victory, 
lasenstbly adfaacing into the. open plain, got at a con- 
alderable distance from their infantry* Pyrrhus, who 
by this tiime had heard of the death of his son, and was 
deeply afflicted by it, drew out his Molossian horse, and 
charging at the head of them, satiated himself with the 
blood of the Lacedflsmonians. He always, indeed, ap> 
peered great and invincible in arms, but now, in point 
of coqntte and force^ he outdid all his former exploits. 
Having mond out Evaleus, he spurred his horse 9(gamst 
him : but Evaleus, inclining a little on one side, aimed 
a stroke at him wUch had nearly cutoff hisbridle-haad. 
It happened, however, only to cut the reins ; and Pyr- 
rhuS) seizing the favourable moment, ran him. thro^ 
with his spear. Then springing from l^is horsei he foi:^ht 
on foot, and made a terrible havoc of those brave Lace- 
dsBmonians, who endeavoured to protect the body of 
Eyalcii^. The heavy loss, which Sparta now auffifed, 
was solely owmg to the ill-timed ambitiofx of her lea4m : 
fpr the war was at an end before the eagagemeiit^. 

48 Dacier guoCes a proverb upon thii occation, '* that one ovelit l(? 
iaV a silver Srkige for a flying enemy ;** and upon the ff^rit or this 
Tneraistocles actid, in hurrying Xerxes QUtof CTreece aUBr^Ihe bsttl^ 
ofSalamii.* 
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if yifbua having tbas 8acnfic«4 to the maiies of bte 
$M, an4 cdelurated a kind^f funeriJ gamea for im^y k»i 
vented macb of his grief in the fury of Uiecombat) a)Ad 
taarched more compoi^d to Argos. Finding that Anti» 
gonos ke^ the hi^h grounds adjoiming to t^ phdii, he 
exM»mped near tl^ town of Naupiia. Next day he sent 
a herald to Antigonus, charged with abusive tenns aiid 
with a challenge to come down into the field, and fight 
uriUx hitn for the kingdom. > Antigouus said, <' Time 19 
tbe we^M>n which I use, as much as tlie sword ; and, it' 
Pyrrbusis weary of his l^e, there are many ways to en4 
it." To both the kings came embassadors from Argo9« 
entreating them to retire, and to prevent that city fro^ 
being su^ected to either, which had a fri^idship for 
them both. Antigonus agreed to the overture, and sent 
his son to the Argives as a hosts^e. Pyrrhus at the 
same time pronoised to retire^ but sending no hostage he 
was much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pyrrhus was alarmed with 
a tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the sacrifice* 
oxen, when severed from the bodies, were seen to thrust 
out their tongues and lick up their own gore. And in 
Aigps the priestess of Apollo Lyceus ran about the 
streets, crying out that she saw the city full of dead 
carcasses and blood, and an ea^le joining in the fight and 
then iqimediately varnishing. 

In the dead ojf night Pyrrhus approached the walls« 
and finding the gate called Diamperes opened to him 
by Aristeas^ he was not discovered, till his Gauls ha4 
entered and sdzed-the market-place. But the gate not 
being high enouf^ to receive the elephants, they were 
forced to take oif their towers ; and having afterward 
put them on again in the dark, it could not be done with- 
out noise and loss of time, by which means they wer^ 
discovered. The Ar^ves ran into the citadel caUed 
Aspis^) and other places of defence, and sent to calLin 

49 There was an annual feast at Argos in honour of Juno, called 
Hpaio (Juaooia) and also * Hecatombia* from the hecatomb of oxen then 
offered. Among other games the following prize was proposed for the 
jpiith : In a place of considerable strength aoove the theatre, a brazen 
Buckler was nailed to the wall, and they were to try their strength in 
slutfctilS it «ff. The ?ictor was crowned with a myrtle garhmd, aau 
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Antigonns. Btit he only adranced toward the walls, to 
watch his opportunity for action, and contented hioasetf^ 
with sending to them some of his principal oflfieers and 
his son with consideraUe succours. 

At the same time, Areus arrived in the town witii a 
thousand Cretans and the most active of his Spartans. 
All these troops fell at once upon the Gauls, and threw 
them into great disordier. Pyrrhus entered at a place 
called Cyiarabis^ with great noise and loud shoutsr, 
which were echoed by the Gauls ; but he thou^t their 
shouts were neither full nor bold, but rather expressiye 
of terror and distress. He therefore advanced in the 
Utmost haste, pushing forward his cavalry, though they 
marched in danger, on account of the dmins and sewers 
of whi^h the city was full. Besides, in this nocturnal 
war it was impossible Either to see what was done, or to 
bear, what orders were given. The soldiers were scat- 
tered about, and lost their way among the narrow streets: 
neither could the officers rally them in the darfenesg, 
amidst such a variety of noises and in such straight pas- 
sages ; so that both sides continued without effecting 
any thing, and waited for day-light. 

At the first dawn, Pyrrhus was concerned to see the 
Aspis full of armed men ; but his concern was changed 
into consternation, when among the many figures in the 
market-place he beheld a wolf and a bull in brass, re- 
presented in the act of engaging. For he recollected 
?m old oracle; which had foretold, " That it was his 
destiny to die, whenever he should see a wolf encoun- 
tering a bull." The Argives say, these figures were 
greeted in memory of an accident, which had happened 
among them long before. They inform us, that when 
Danaus first entered their country, as he passed through 
the district of Thyreatis**, by the way of Pyramia 

Itodt^ buckler [in Gre«k * AspiV]. for h\» puta^ hence the dim. of 
ihe fort. Not only the youth of Arpon, but strangera.WQre admitted to 
the contest ; as appears from Pindar, where speaking of DiagoraA oY 
^Kbedes he says, 

* The Argive buckler knew him.* (Otymp. vii. 152 ) 

50 Cylarabis was a pbcc of exercise, near one of the eates of Argips^ 
„ ^ (See Pftuttn. ii. 2?., Bttd IJT. XxXir. 28.* 
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wbicj^ leads to A^gos, he saw a wolf %btiog with n 
bull* Danau^ iinagined, that the wolf represeoted him" 
self; for beiog a stranger he came to attack the natives, 
as the wolf did the buU* He therefore waited to see the 
issue of the iight, and the wolf prorying Tictorlons, he 
<^red his devotions to Apollo Lyceiis» and then as-* 
saulted and took the town ; Gelanor^ who was at. tbdt 
time king, being deposed by a faction. Such is the 
history /of those figures. 

Pyrrhus quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiving 
at the same time that i^othing succeeded according to 
his h<^s, thought it best to withdraw. Fearing that 
the gates were too narrow, he sent orders to his son He^ 
lenus, who bad been left with the main body without 
the town, to demolish part of the Wall and assist the re* 
treat, if the enemy tried to obstruct it. But the persoo 
whom he sent ipistaking the order in the hurry and tut 
mult, and delivering it in quite a contrary sense, the 
young prince entered the gates wiih the rest of the ele* 
phants and the best of his troops, and marched; to 9smt 
his father. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and while the 
market-place afforded room both to retreat and to, fight, 
he often facedabout and repulsed the assajtlants. M^9 
when from that broad place he came isrto^the narrow 
streetleading to the gate,.he fell in with those who were 
advancing to his assistance. It was in vain to call out 
to them to fall back : there were but few, that could 
hear him ; and such as did hear, and were most disposed 
to obey his orders, were pushed back by those who came 
pouring in behind. The largest of the elephants, like- 
wise, was fallen in the gateway on his side ; and bray** 
ing there in a horrible manner, stopped those who would 
have got out. And among the elephants already in the 
town one named Nicon, seeking to recover bis master 
who had fallen off wounded, rushed against the party 
that was retreating ; and overturned both friends and 
enemies propaiscuously, till he found the body. He then 
took .it up with his trunk, and carrying it on his two 
tusks returned in great fury, and trod down all before 
him. When they were thus pressed and crosrded toge^ 
ther, none of them could do any thing singly, but the 
whole multitade |like one close compacted body roHed 
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ttiis way and that all together. They Exchanged btit 
few blows with the eaemy, either ia fro^t or rear^* and 
the greatest harm they did was to themselres. For, if 
any man drew his sword jDr levelled his pike, lie coald 
not recover the one, or put up the other ; th^ nc»t per* 
son therefore, whoever he happened to be ^ wi^^ec^ssa- 
rily wounded, and thus many of them fell by Hie bands 
of each other. * ♦ 

Pyrrhus, seeing the billows and the tempest roHing 
about him, took <^ the plume by which ^ heimet>n^ 
distinguished, and gave it to one of his friends, l^en 
trusting to the goodness of his horse, he rode in among 
the enemy, who were harassing his rear ; and was acci- 
dentally wounded through the breast-plate with a javelin. 
The wound was neither dangerous nor large ; but he 
turned against the man thiat gave it, who was an*Argive 
of no note, the son of a poor old woman. This woman 
among others, looking upon the fight from the rodfof a 
house, beheld her son thus engaged. Seized with terror 
at the sight, she took up a large tile with both hands, 
and threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon his head, 
and notwithstanding his helmet, crushed the lower verte- 
brss of his neck. Darkness in a moment corered his 
eyes, his hands let go the reins, and he fell from his 
horse by Licymnius' tomb*^. The crowd, that wag 

52 There i% something strikingly contemptibl^^ ia the &t««f this fe- 
rocious vrarrior. What reSections maj it not afford to those 8Coai]ges 
of mankind, who in order to extend their power and gratify their pride, 
tbar out the vitals of human society ! How unibrtUBatethatthejr clo not 
recoitect their own personal insignificance, and cofisi^^ while .^fa^v 
are disturbing the peace of the earth, that ther are beings wfaispi an olo 
woman may kill with a stone ! It is inipossibfe here W foi^t ^e oh- 
tcure Cate of Charles ihei Tweiab, or the following iid;fp«:th«t408crit)e 
them, extracted from Johnson's * Vanity of Human Wi9i^es;' .bjat too 
strikrnglv characteristic of the views and conduce of Boobaparte 
(1808) : May it likewise characterize his &te l—Serveitet a$ imm* 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Chartesdedd^ ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, - ^. 
, No dangers fright him^ and no fabours tire. 
' 0*er lore, o'er fear extends'his #ide domain, ' -' 

ChcoQC|oerM lord of pleasure and of paini: 'r 
• No j^ys to him pacific sceptres yield ; 
, .\Ydf8di<nd8the,tfump, her^^nestotbe^Wtf. ' ' * " . 
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abeut bim, did Aot kbdi^.whD hie was ; but 0A6> Zopynid 
w)u> %^tr^ under ^ntigOQus; and two or;)three others 
ciw^ngup rieedp^sedhm, and dragged him into a porch 
that was at tend just as he . was b^noizig to recoTer 
Irom the blow.- ' Zopyrus had drawn his IlljpriBn blada 
to cut off his head, wlien Pyrrhus opened his e^es^ luad 
gave him 90' fierce a look that he was struck with ter- ' 
ror. Hift-ihands tr^mUed, and between his desire to 
gite the stroke and his confusiofa he missed his aeck» 
and only wounded him in the mouth and cfatn^isd that it 
Wa^a longtime before he could separate the head from 
the body. 

By this time, the thing was generally known ; and 
Alcyoneus the son of An^gonus came hastily up, and 
asked for the head, as if he wanted only to look upon it. 
But as soon as he bad ^ot it, he rode off with it to his 
tkther, and cast it at his feet, as he was sitting with Us 
friends. Antigonus looking upon the head, and knowing 
it, thrust his son from him and struck him with his staff, 
qalling him an impious and a barbarous wretch. Then 
putting bis robe before his eyes, he wept in remem- 

Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 

And one capitulate, and oue resign. 

P<^acc courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain : 

*' Think nothing gainM,** he cries, " till nought remftia \ 

On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards flj, 

Aad all be mine beneath the polar sky.** 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait. 

^tera famine guards the solitair coast. 

And winter barricades the rearni of frost. 

He comes : not want and cold his course delay—*— 

Hide, blushing^ Glory, hide Poltowa's day ! 

The ▼anquish'd hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

CondemnM a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Oid no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 

His fall was destinM to a barren strand, , 

A peUy &rtre6S, and a dubious hand. 

He left thf name, at which the world grew pa^ ! 

To point a moral, or aidorn a f&ie ! 
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farnpe of tbe fate of hu fnni&llier ilii%oiR»®, »id 
tiiat of ius fatiier Demetrios, two instances in Ma own 
hoMQ of themutahilityof intooe. Asfor the hffadasd 
bedj of Pyrrhasi he ordered tfaem ti^ be laid in ttagai- 
fioe&t attire upon the fbneral-pile, and burned. After 
ftit, Alcyott baring met with Helenos in deep distress 
and a mean garb, i^dressed him eonrteously, and ccm- 
dncted him to his fiither ; who said^ ** In thi^ my bod, 
jott have acted modi better, than before, but stitt yon 
are defieiest ': for you riiould have tadcen off that mean 
habit, which is a greirter disgrace to us the victord, than 
it is to the Tanquished.'* 

He then paid his respects to Heknus in a very oblig- 
ing mnnner, and sent um to Epiros^^th a proper eqni- 
pa|^. He gave also the saifte Jiind reception to Pjr- 
rhua' friends, after he had mads himself maefter of bis 
whole camp and army. 

^3 Aiitigootts I^ 89 we bave $taU<) in a former note, was tilled at 
the baUle of-lpsus; and Demetrius |.. whose Life Plutarch has writteoj 
tUttd in the donjon, where he had been loug confined by his son-in^ 
l>wSele«cn. 
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